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Introduction 


Who or what is Godzilla? Contrary to popular 
perception, Godzilla is not green, is not 400 feet tall, and 
he does not breath fire. Nor does he go around eating 
people and/or cities, and he is not a scaly lizard. Godzilla 
is instead a species of prehistoric creature, awakened and 
mutated by atomic radiation, who at times has both 
threatened and protected the planet. His skin is charcoal 
gray, his main destructive power is a white-hot atomic 
breath, he smashes cities with his huge body, and his 
strength and regenerative abilities make him an nearly 
invincible foe to both mankind and monster alike. Quite 
simply, Godzilla is the King of the Monsters. 

Over a span of 40 years, Godzilla has appeared in 
21 feature films (soon to be 22) and is arguably the most 
widely recognized movie monster in the world and perhaps 
the most popular. A product of the Japanese film company 
Toho International, Godzilla has generated countless profits 
and publicity for his creators worldwide in not only films, 
but also in commercials and other media, not to mention 
in an endless array of merchandising as well. Financially, 
Godzilla is indisputably the King of the Monsters. 

Godzilla’s popularity spans across four decades and 
several generations, and it endures even to this day. But 
what is the special appeal of the character? Certainly, the 
answer to that question lies within each individual, and to 
that end, the range of answers is rather diverse. For some, 


Godzilla is admired as an overwhelming force of nature, 
the villain one loves to hate; others cheer him as a hero 
who fights for the survival of Earth. To dinosaur 
enthusiasts, he is the ultimate creature of the species. Film 
fans may appreciate Godzilla’s films for their imagination 
and entertainment, filming techniques, miniature work, 
exciting battles, or impressive musical scores. Others 
instead may grasp onto perceived negative elements in 
these films and revel in them, thinking the whole thing to 
be campy fun. But whatever the case, whether he is thought 
of as a film icon or a campy figure, Godzilla’s fans are 
legion. To them, Godzilla is the King of the Monsters. 
Although Godzilla has been the subject of countless 
books and documentaries in Japan, a void has existed in 
terms of English language reference materials on the beast. 
Fanzines and fan clubs have from time to time been devoted 
to the subject, and professional publications have 
increasingly come to recognize the monster’s appeal. What 
I hope to accomplish in this volume is to introduce the 
casual fan to the rich history behind Godzilla and his films, 
and for the serious fan, to add to their enjoyment of the 
subject by providing some interesting visuals and 
information. I’ve tried to make this project comprehensive 
in scope, yet brief enough to keep it to a practical length. I 
hope this book will enhance your enjoyment of my favorite 
subject...Godzilla, King of the Monsters. 
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Godzilla, King of the Monsters (1956) 


Godzilla (Gojira - 1954) 


Running Time: 98 minutes 
‘U.S. Version released by Transworld (90 min.) 


A merchant ship cruises along the Japan Sea near 
Odo Island in the early evening hours when disaster strikes 
from nowhere. All hands are lost, and a rescue ship 
dispatched to the disaster area meets a similarly mysterious 
fate. A survivor of the disaster, a native from the fishing 
village on Odo Island, washes ashore, half-crazed with fear 
and afflicted with strange burns. 

The evening after reporters arrive on the island by 
helicopter, villagers perform a centuries old ritual. One of 
the village elders relates the island’s legend with chilling 
sincerity...whenever the catch was poor, a young girl of 
the village was to be cast out to sea on a raft to calm the 
anger of the god...its name is Godzilla. Suddenly a strong 
typhoon sweeps across the island, driving everyone to take 
refuge inside their homes. The wind and rain batter the 
village, creating a deafening roar. Inside his modest home, 
the survivor of the shipwreck is roused from his sleep. 
Having slept through scores of storms in his days on the 
island, he senses something more than a storm is 
approaching. Throwing open the door to look outside, he 
beholds an all-too familiar sight which freezes the blood 
in his veins...the last thing he is ever to see... 

In the storm’s aftermath, portions of the village lay 
in ruins and the helicopter, still anchored in its place, has 
been inexplicably crushed. Rather than looking to be 
ripped apart by the storm, the village appears to have been 
flattened and pitted with huge craters. After an official 
inquiry is held, a ship carrying scientists and government 
officials sets sail to Odo Island to investigate. Among the 
crew are Dr. Yamane, an eminent paleontologist, his 
daughter Emiko, and Ogata, a shipping company employee 
who is romantically involved with Emiko. Investigating 
the ruins, much to Dr. Yamane’s surprise he finds the area 


to be contaminated by radioactivity. In the bottom of a 
huge depressed area, he makes a fabulous discovery—a 
trillobite. But before he is able to contemplate its meaning, 
the village alarm bell is sounded, warning everyone to take 
refuge in the hills. As the villagers scramble into the 
hillside, a thunderous rhythmic sound fills the air, An 
enormous reptilian head rises above the landscape, 
stopping everyone in their tracks. The monster looks down 
at the puny creatures scurrying about, emits an ear splitting 
roar, and then disappears below the hilltop. Curiosity 
overcoming their fear, the scientists rush to the top of the 
hill, but all they see are huge footprints and a trail left by 
the monster’s tail in the sands of the beach, 

A meeting of the Japanese government is held in 
Tokyo where witnesses to the events on Odo Island testify 
one by one. Finally, Dr. Yamane stands before the crowd 
and postulates that this creature is not only of prehistoric 
origin, but that it has been awakened by the repeated 
experiments of hydrogen bombs. This causes a great 
commotion and several people openly scoff at his claims. 
But producing soil samples taken from the beast’s 
footprints, he states that the samples have been dated back 
to the age of the dinosaurs, yet are laced with Strontium- 
90, the product of H-bombs. The monster Godzilla is 
clearly carrying the radioactive contamination of the atomic 
bomb. 

In the meantime, Emiko visits the famous scientist 
Dr. Serizawa. Emiko and Serizawa have been betrothed 
to each other as small children by their families’ 
arrangement, and while Emiko admires him very much, 
she is not in love with him. She hopes to get Serizawa’s 
agreement to call off their engagement, but the matter is 
complicated by the fact that Ogata is also one of Serizawa’s 
best friends. But before Emiko can discuss the matter with 
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Serizawa, he takes her to his laboratory where he shows 
her his most recent scientific discovery. What Emiko sees 
causes her to flee the lab in terror. Serizawa makes her 
promise never to reveal the secret of his work. 

Emiko returns home that evening to tell Ogata of 
her failure, but she is interrupted by the wail of sirens as 
Godzilla emerges from the murky depths of Tokyo Bay 
and comes ashore. From the safety of a nearby hill, Dr. 
Yamane watches in amazement as the vision from the past 
tramples through a rail yard and destroys a commuter train. 
After a brief visit to the domain of modern man, the beast 
returns to its watery home. 

The media are whipped into a frenzy by the 
monster’s appearance and the military prepares to defend 
the city. Dr. Yamane is abhorred that destruction of the 
beast, rather than a study of this marvel of nature, is 
mankind’s response to Godzilla’s appearance. Tokyo Bay 
is saturated with depth charges while a defensive barrier 
of high tension towers is hastily raised around the mouth 
of the bay. 

The optimism that Godzilla has been dispatched is 
eliminated as the beast again emerges from the bay the 
next evening. Lit by the eerie glow of searchlights, 
Godzilla approaches the high tension towers. The monster 
is repulsed by high voltage shock while artillery fire 
commences. Godzilla responds by melting the towers with 
a white hot atomic breath. Unrestrained, the monster 
rampages through the heart of Tokyo, causing much of the 
area to catch fire. No structure is immune to the monster’s 
wrath. As the monster reverses course and heads back 
towards Tokyo Bay, jet planes arrive on the scene. A 
barrage of rockets hastens Godzilla’s retreat to the bottom 
of Tokyo Bay. 

Tokyo lay in ruins the next day, a smoldering 
testimony to the incredible destructive power of Godzilla. 
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Makeshift hospitals are established wherever practical, 
filled to overflowing, where Emiko works to comfort the 
sick and dying. No group, young or old, rich or poor, 
have been spared, and most not dying from injury face the 
torment of slow death by radiation poisoning. The waves 
of human suffering about her become too much for Emiko 
to bear. Breaking her word, she divulges Serizawa’s secret 
research to Ogata—Serizawa has discovered a weapon. 
which could destroy Godzilla. 

Ogata and Emiko confront the scientist, asking him 
to use his discovery to defeat Godzilla. At first Serizawa 
rejects their plea, noting that his discovery, the oxygen 
destroyer, has so much destructive potential that if its 
existence becomes known, the consequences would be 
disastrous should it fall into the wrong hands. Serizawa is 
faced with a decision which no man should have to make— 
his fears, which may become reality, and Godzilla, which 
is reality. But gazing upon televised images of the 
devastation and agony brought on by the monster, Serizawa 
relents. He destroys every shred of his research, vowing 
that this will be the only time that the oxygen destroyer 
will ever be used. 

The military identifies Godzilla’s location and both 
Serizawa and Ogata descend to the ocean floor to engage 
the oxygen destroyer. As the monster closes in on their 
position, Serizawa activates the device. Ogata returns to 
the surface, but Serizawa remains behind. To ensure that 
the secret of his device remains safe, Serizawa cuts his 
lifeline. The deadly effects of the oxygen destroyer take 
hold, and Godzilla’s body slowly disintegrates into 
nothingness. The menace was gone, but so was a great 
man. 

Commentary 

Much to the unexpected delight of Toho 

International, Godzilla destroyed much more than just 
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Tokyo; it eventually smashed box-office records around 
the world and permanently established Toho in the 
international film community. Early in March of 1954, 
Toho had agreed in principle to collaborate with Indonesia 
to produce an elaborate spectacle to be entitled Beyond 
the Glory, set to be Toho’s ‘eyeball’ (blockbuster) feature 
for the year. However, when stars Ryo Ikebe and Toshiko 
Yamaguchi were denied visas by the Indonesian 
government, the project was canceled. “On the airplane 
back to Tokyo,” related Tanaka, who now needed a new 
film project, “I was desperate and sweating the whole time. 
Up against a deadline, I thought of Godzilla and made it 
up at the last minute.” He thought to make a monster film 
like King Kong, which was a big hit before the war, but he 
also wanted to connect it with a nuclear theme, hoping 
something special would happen. Not only were memories 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki still fresh in the country’s mind, 
the topic took on additional relevance when the tuna trawler 
Fukuryu Maru accidentally wandered into the Bikini Atol 
test zone on March Ist, the crew contracting radiation 
poisoning and one man dying later that year. Tanaka 
pitched his idea to Toho executives as The Big Monster 
from 20,000 Miles Beneath the Sea (Dai Kaiju No Tei 
Niman Maru), receiving the green light by mid-April. 

Eiji Tsuburaya, in charge of the special effects 
department at Toho, had envisioned making his own 
monster film some day and had developed a story outline 
which centered on a gigantic octopus attacking a ship in 
the Indian Ocean. Knowing this, Tanaka hired the 
distinguished science fiction writer Shigeru Kayama to 
produce a story treatment based on this outline, Kayama 
dropping Tsuburaya’s octopus in the process and replacing 
it with a huge amphibious reptile. Takeo Murata developed 
the screenplay into its final format, with Tsuburaya, director 
Ishiro Honda, and Tanaka all contributing ideas. 

The resulting screenplay and its direction by Ishiro 
Honda are masterful, setting the standard against which 
other giant monster films can only hope to be measured. 
Godzilla is a landmark film in the genre, intertwining solid 
entertainment with a gripping human drama and incisive 
social commentary to create a true classic. 

The film’s entertainment value is undeniable. 
Director Honda handles the first portion of the film as a 
dark mystery. The photography is shadowy and 
foreboding, the composition understated yet subtly 
ominous. A fine example of this technique is the ritual of 
Odo Island and the subsequent storm. The legend of 
Godzilla is told by the old villager in an unnerving manner 
as he is lit by the flickering flames of a bonfire. Almost as 
if nature itself is angered by the mention of the name 
Godzilla, the wind whips up and douses the flames, and a 
terrible storm strikes. From this point, the tension of the 
scene builds exponentially as composer Ifukube’s ominous 
storm theme begins softly while the shipwrecked survivor 
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searches for the source of his disturbed sleep. Opening 
the door, a lightning flash illuminates the poor soul, literally 


turning him white with the horror he feels at the apparition 
before him. With but artistic composition and suggestion, 
the film’s most chilling moment is achieved...and the visual 
payoff of the monster is yet to occur. Another example of 
Honda’s deft direction is the scene aboard the research 
ship headed to Odo Island. The dread of the ship’s 
passengers and the uneasiness felt by the audience is 
summed up by Takarada’s fumbling with a telescope and 
a view of the churning waters below the ship. 

When the mystery becomes reality and the monster 
appears, the visuals display bold imagination and realism. 
Filming Godzilla’s attacks against mankind as night scenes 
not only lends a rather horrific atmosphere, it also has the 
residual effect of helping to hide some of the flaws in the 
special effects. Despite being the first film of its type and 
in many ways full of experimental techniques, the effects 
still stand among the best achieved by Toho. In fact the 
effects were all too realistic to many Japanese in the 
audience at the time of the film’s release... moviegoers were 
not accustomed to seeing special effects, making this an 
even more believable experience. 

Despite the incredible entertainment offered by 
Tsuburaya’s artistry and Honda’s storytelling technique, 
what elevates the film to its classic status is its human 
drama and anti-nuclear themes. An opportunity like this 
comes but once in a career, and Honda seizes the moment 
for all it is worth. Blessed with a fine cast, among which 
are the distinguished and highly respected Takashi 
Shimura, Akihiko Hirata, and Akira Takarada, Honda 
creates characters of depth whose lives both affect and are 
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affected by the monster. Hirata rates a special mention as 
Dr. Serizawa—despite the cold nature of his character, the 
tragedy of his plight generates genuine sympathy. He is a 
man disfigured by the war, yet doing research on projects 
to benefit all mankind when he inadvertently discovers 
the most horrible destructive force in nature. In a parallel 
to the film’s anti-nuclear stance, Serizawa experiences the 
same agony of responsibility which Honda implies the real 
life pioneers of the nuclear age should have felt. 

Honda’s anti-nuclear message can be perceived on 
several levels, yet it is never forced or heavy-handed. 
Without question, Godzilla represents the nuclear threat, 
and to the extent that this threat comes in the form of a 
living creature, it also represents nature’s response to man’s 
nuclear blasphemy. The impact of this symbolism, 
combined with stunningly real visuals for the period, were 
especially overwhelming to the Japanese. Memories of 
the devastation brought on by the bomb during the final 
days of the war and the Fukuryu Maru scandal were still 
fresh in their collective psyche. The subtlety of the images 
in the hospital after Godzilla’s attack on Tokyo was likely 
lost on foreign audiences, but they were all too familiar to 
the Japanese. The physically injured aside, the dazed look 
of the children and the baby’s crying...everyone knew that 
these were the real victims to be pitied, the ones who would 
undergo a prolonged torturous death from radiation 


poisoning. 

Akira Ifukube, whose scores were to become a 
trademark of Toho science fiction and fantasy films, began 
his genre experience with Godzilla. Amazingly, he was 
able write a masterful score in but a few days time. He 
knew very little of the title character, being told only that 
it would be “one of the biggest things ever on the screen.” 
With that bit of knowledge and a copy of the shooting 
script, Ifukube proceeded to author a powerful composition 
conjuring up a frightening atmosphere of death with his 
ominous Godzilla theme, complementing Honda’s dark 
vision perfectly. 

The film represented a huge gamble for Toho, An 
average Japanese production at the time cost ¥240,000, 
but the budget for Godzilla came in at an astounding ¥60 
million. Striking theatrical prints and the cost of 
advertising pushed the total spent on the project over ¥100 
million, but as it turned out, the investment was a wise 
one. The film did phenomenal business both in Japan and 
subsequently world-wide. Tsuburaya won the Japanese 
Film Technique Award for his work and the film went on 
to receive critical acclaim throughout the world. To this 
day it remains the undeniable favorite among nearly all 
monster fans in Japan, and it is considered by many in that 
country to be the second greatest Japanese film ever made, 
second only to Kurosawa’s Seven Samurai. (****) 
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Gigantis, the Fire Monster (1959) 


Godzilla Raids Again (Gojira no Gyakushu - 1955) 
—y 


Shoichi Tsukioka....... Hiroshi Koizumi 
Koji Kobayashi. .-Minoru Chiaki 
Hidemi Yamaji Setsuko Wakayama 


Yukio Kasama 


Director....... ...Motoyoshi Oda 
Screenplay... Takeo Murata & Shigeaki Hidaka 
Original Story. sseShigeru Kayama 
Special Effects. Eiji Tsuburaya 
Music...... -Masaru Sato 


Running Time: 82 minutes 
U.S. version released by Warner Bros. (78 min.) 


Supervisor... Hugo Grimaldi 
Producer...... Paul Schreibmann 
Story 


While on a spotting flight for a tuna fleet, a young 
pilot named Kobayashi experiences engine trouble and 
ditches his plane on a remote island. His best friend, 
Tsukioka, hears the distress call and diverts his seaplane 
to rescue his comrade. As the two friends prepare to leave 
the island, they witness the battle of two gigantic creatures. 
The beasts attack each other with ferocity, and eventually 
they tumble off a cliff and into the ocean. 

Shaken by their experience, the two pilots return to 
Osaka and report to the authorities. Dr. Yamane, top 
scientists, and military officials gather to hear the 
testimony. Based on the descriptions offered by the two 
men, one monster is identified as a species of Godzilla 
(Gigantis), the other is thought to be an Angilas. Dr. 
Yamane offers gloomy prospects for stopping the monsters, 
reporting that the only weapon powerful enough to defeat 
them was lost with Dr. Serizawa’s death. 
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Godzilla appears in Osaka Bay and heads for land, 
attracted by the bright lights of the city. The military uses 
flares to distract the monster’s attention and successfully 
lures him back out to sea. Meanwhile, Osaka is put under 
ablackout and the city is evacuated. A group of hardened 
criminals escapes during their relocation, and 
commandeering an oil truck, they drive madly through the 
streets of Osaka, chased by the police. Unable to control 
the truck in a high-speed chase, the fugitives smash the 
truck into a refinery, causing a tremendous fiery explosion. 
The sound of the refinery explosion gains Godzilla’s 
attention, and the monster reverses course and heads for 
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the city. 
The raging inferno in the refinery also attracts 
Angilas, and as the two monsters reach land, they again 
engage in a fierce battle. The struggle of primeval forces 
rages on into the heart of Osaka, the monsters barely 
noticing the buildings trampled in their wake. Biting and 
clawing at each other, as no doubt their ancestors had done 
millions of years before, the monsters approach Osaka 
Castle. Godzilla pushes Angilas into the castle, causing 
the entire weight of the structure to collapse on his enemy. 
Visibly weakened, Angilas tries to escape, but Godzilla 
sinks his fangs deep into his foe’s neck. Godzilla finally 
releases Angilas from his death grip, and Angilas’ lifeless 
body falls into the river. Godzilla reigns supreme. 
Godzilla returns to the ocean and disappears. Both 


military and civilian planes search desperately for the 
monster as winter settles in on Japan. Finally, Tsukioka 
sights Godzilla, the monster having landed on a remote, 
icy island. He radios the location to the military as he is 
joined by Kobasyashi’s plane. Hoping to keep Godzilla 
from slipping back into the ocean before the military can 
arrive, Kobayashi spots a dead-end canyon and lures 
Godzilla toward it by buzzing about the monster’s head in 
his tiny plane. But on one flyby, Godzilla strikes 
Kobayashi's plane from the sky with his atomic breath. 
The burning aircraft smashes into a mountainside, causing 
an avalanche of ice and snow. Tsukioka is horrified, but 
his friend’s death provides the key to the defeat of 
Godzilla—he radios the military jets, telling them to blast 
away at the mountains surrounding Godzilla. By doing 
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so, Godzilla is immobilized and eventually entombed under 
tons of ice and snow by the resulting avalanches. 
Commentary 

As intimated by Dr. Yamane at the end of the first 
film, indeed the monster killed by the oxygen destroyer 
was not the only of its type. The incredible success of the 
first film assured a second would be done. Rather than 
repeat themselves, Toho devised a monster vs monster 
format for this film, with the spike-backed monster Angilas 
providing Godzilla’s opposition. As directed by Motoyoshi 
Oda, this film is radically different in tone from its 
predecessor. Gone completely is the subtext of nuclear 
horror, turning the film strictly into a typical 50’s monster- 
on-the-loose film. The drama shows the hurried nature in 
which it was assembled. The human characters merely go 
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about their everyday lives, which are then influenced by 
the monsters, allowing the monsters rather than the humans 
to carry the story along. In fact, the humans virtually 
disappear in the center portion of the film when Godzilla 
and Angilas attack Osaka. Again the climax has the actions 
of a single brave man help to defeat Godzilla, and despite 
the lack of depth given to his character, his death still elicits 
an emotional response. 

The chilling strains of Ifukube's musical themes are 
also gone, with Masaru Sato being handed the baton. His 
music is sparse and decidedly low key in comparison to 
Ifukube. Though not creating the powerful images of 
Ifukube’s themes, Sato's score does succeed in giving the 
Osaka battle and Arctic sequences an ominous tone. 

The monsters in this film behave much more like 
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real animals than in almost any subsequent Toho film. The 
battling of the beasts is replete with each creature stalking 
the other, charging, and biting. Destroying a fair amount 
of Osaka architecture in the process, the battles are nicely 
staged. However, a portion of the battle is filmed at normal 
speed and then accelerated via intermittent frame removal. 
Tsuburaya attempts to create quick, unnatural movements, 
but the result instead is movement that is too quick and 
almost comical. Optical work is crudely handled this time, 
especially Godzilla’s ray--not only is the ray poorly 
animated, no animation for Godzilla's back fins is 
attempted as well. 

A new and less cumbersome Godzilla suit is used 
in this film allowing the monster actor to give a more 
controlled performance, but its strange proportions, 
especially with very thin wrists and ankles, are rather 
unsatisfactory. A puppet head is also used for closeups of 
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Godzilla, but its weird eyes and outward angled teeth make 


it a major disappointment. On the other hand, Angilas is 
nicely designed with its horned head and huge plate of 
back spines. The actor inside the costume succeeds 
admirably in mimicing the movements of a four-legged 
creature, drawing attention away from the fact that his hind 
legs are obviously too long. But without any special 
powers, Angilas appears only to be biding its time before 
its inevitable defeat. 

The film’s highlight is the climax on the Arctic 
island where Godzilla is ultimately buried beneath 
avalanches of snow and ice caused by military 
bombardment of the surrounding mountains. This is one 
of the more original and interesting concepts used in the 
entire series for concluding a film, a welcomed break from 
what would later be Toho's over-reliance on super- 
technology or dumping the monster(s) into the sea. (**) 
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King Kong vs Godzilla (1963) 


King Kong vs Godzilla (King Kong tai Gojira - 1962) 


‘Yu FujiKi: MagHry KING KONG! 
LUA! 


Running Time: 98 minutes 
‘US. version by Universal International (90 min.) 


Story 

A company named Pacific Pharmaceuticals sends 
acrew to Faro Island in the South Seas to investigate the 
source of soma berries, a fruit whose juice produces a mild 
relaxing effect. The natives tell them of the island’s god 
named Kong who lives behind a great barrier, a tale the 
crew dismisses as superstition. The next night, a gigantic 
octopus attacks the village and the god-monster appears. 
Kong, a giant gorilla, rips down his restraining barrier and 
routes the octopus. Attracted by the huge supply of soma 
juice stored in the village, Kong picks up and consumes 
several vats of the liquid and passes out. Viewing Kong 
as a potentially great publicity symbol for their company, 
the Japanese build a raft for transporting the drugged 
monster back to Japan. 

Meanwhile, in the Arctic Sea, a United Nations 
submarine investigates a strange phenomenon...an iceberg 
is emitting radiation and glowing with the light of a nuclear 
reactor. The sub accidentally collides with the iceberg, so 
an SOS marker is launched. As a rescue helicopter 
approaches, Godzilla emerges from the iceberg. Shortly 
thereafter, Godzilla attacks a NATO base in the Arctic Sea. 
Godzilla inexorably makes his way towards Japan. 

The Japanese government intercepts the ship which 
is towing Kong, forbidding it to enter Japan. But at that 
moment, Kong begins to rouse from his drug-induced 
slumber. Struggling to free himself, Kong thrashes about, 
causing turbulence which endangers the ship. Explosives 
on the tow raft are detonated, but Kong survives and heads 
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towards Japan. A clash of the two monsters appears 
inevitable. 

Godzilla lands in Hokkaido and terrorizes the 
populace, heading south. In the forest near Nikko, Godzilla 
and Kong meet for the first time. Kong uses his strength 
to hurl boulders at Godzilla, but Godzilla’s atomic breath 
is too much for his simian foe. Kong retreats in apparent 
defeat as Godzilla marches on. A trap is set up to kill 
Godzilla...gasoline is poured into a river and set ablaze. 
Rather than traverse the fire, Godzilla follows the river’s 
course, looking for a way across, leading him to fall into a 
huge hole which has been excavated and filled with cyanide 
canisters. Godzilla survives the trap, but huge electrical 
towers erected in his path jolt the monster and divert him 
around Tokyo. 

Godzilla rules the countryside near Mt. Fuji while 
Kong heads for Tokyo. The same electrical towers which 
repelled Godzilla are easily toppled by Kong who somehow 
manages to thrive and grow ever-stronger from the high 
voltage charges. As Kong scales the Diet Building to 
survey his new domain, soma juice canisters are detonated 
in the air above him, drugging the monster to sleep. Huge 
balloons are attached to Kong and used to carry him away 
to the Fuji area...by staging a death struggle of the monsters, 
the Defense Force hopes at least one of the creatures will 
be eliminated. 

Kong and Godzilla enter into battle on the slopes 
of Mt. Fuji. Kong utilizes his brute strength while in close 
quarters, but Godzilla’s equal strength, combined with his 
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arsenal of weapons, is too much for the ape. Godzilla 
pummels Kong senseless and sets the forest around him 
ablaze with his atomic breath. But an electrical storm 
passes through the area, and lightning strikes Kong several 
times. Energy surges through Kong’s body, and the great 
ape revives. As Kong grapples with Godzilla, the reptile 
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receives painful electrical shocks. The battle eventually 
makes its way to the oceanside town of Atami. The two 
leviathans destroy Atami Castle as they thrash each other, 
and they tumble off the mountain into the sea. After a few 
moments, Kong rises and swims back to Faro Island while 
Godzilla swims away underwater. 
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Commentary 

Obtaining the rights to use King Kong after Willis 
O’Brien failed to find a taker for his Frankenstein vs King 
Kong story in Hollywood, Toho found the perfect vehicle 
to bring Godzilla back to the silver screen after a seven 
year absence—a battle between the champion monsters 
of American and Japanese cinema. To celebrate Toho’s 
30th anniversary, the film would be planned as an 
extravaganza—the first giant monster film made by Toho 
in color and in scope. The film went on to become the 
series’ biggest box office success, easily outdistancing the 
competition and enjoying continued success in several 
subsequent re-releases. 

Given the scope of what is being attempted here, 


gives Kong the ability to draw strength from electricity, 
the very element which weakens Godzilla. This bit of 
inspiration helps to even out the final battle, creating some 
suspense by giving either monster a good chance to win. 
Godzilla’s appearance changes rather substantially 
from the first two films—gone are the ears and fourth toe, 
the body shape is bulkier, the backplate is reduced to one 
major row of fins, and the face has a serpentine quality 
about it. Even the monster’s roar is changed, a bit more 
speeded up and higher pitched than before. Godzilla fares 
far better than Kong in his portrayal, and his presence tends 
to dominate the highlight scenes of the film Godzilla's 
demolition of a NATO base and the efforts of the Japanese 
miltary to repel the monster are the most exciting and 
visually interesting scenes in the film. 


the script wisely follows the lead of the previous film with 


the human drama merely providing a framework in which 
to introduce the monsters and to follow their movements. 
To attempt some social commentary would only detract 
from the monumental clash of the titans as planned here. 
Although a master at creating monsters, Eiji 
Tsuburaya stumbles badly when given a chance to work 
with the monster which had so inspired him early in his 
career, To be honest, the Kong suit for this film is terrible— 
the face is inexpressive, the head is buried into the 
shoulders so that no neck is visible, and the fur looks cheap. 
In some scenes, an extension is added to Kong’s arms to 
approximate the gangly look of an ape, but the result 
instead makes the arms look both stiff and ridiculously 
long. Realizing that Kong, despite its brute strength, would 
realistically not be much of a match for Godzilla, Toho 
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Despite the can’t-miss nature of the setup for this 
film, somehow it never really delivers up to the level 
anticipated. Without question, a major obstacle to 
overcome is Kong’s appearance. But overlooking that, 
something is still lacking. The effects suffer from a 
puzzling lack of high-speed filming...with much of the 
action filmed at normal speed, the illusion of gigantic beasts 
moving about is diminished. Also, small amounts of 
dreaded monster humor creep into the battles, each monster 
thumping their chests in pleasure at their successes. The 
resulting lack of a serious approach deflates the film’s 
impact substantially, but audiences enjoyed its undeniable 
entertainment value and came out in droves anyway as 
from an attendance standpoint, this film drew the largest 
crowds in the series' history. (**) 
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Mothra vs Godzilla (Mosura tai Gojira - 1964) 


Hiroshi Koizumi 
Yuriko Hoshi 


Running Time: 89 minutes 
U.S. version released by American International 
(90 minutes) 
Story 
A devastating typhoon strikes the coast of Japan 
near Nagoya. The next morning, a gigantic egg appears in 
the waters near a small fishing village. The villagers bring 
the egg ashore and sell it to a greedy entrepreneur named 
Kumayama who represents the company Happy 
Enterprises. Together with his partner Torahatta, 
Kumayama plans to build an incubator and exploit the egg 
for commercial purposes. But the tiny twin fairies of Infant 
Island appear, claiming the egg belongs to Mothra and 
asking for its return. The little girls barely evade the 
clutches of the evil pair and escape into the forest where 
they meet two reporters and a scientist. The fairies reveal 
to them that the typhoon has carried away Mothra’s egg, 
and that they wish its return to prevent mankind from 
suffering any harm that may be caused when the egg 
hatches. Kumayama adamantly refuses to return the egg, 
and a huge incubator is built around it. 
Godzilla suddenly appears from beneath the ground, 
apparently washed ashore under tons of earth during the 
typhoon. The monster proceeds toward Nagoya where its 


huge size inadvertently causes the destruction of the city’s 
two major landmarks, Nagoya TV Tower and Nagoya 
Castle. Godzilla leaves the ruined city behind and heads 
west along the coast. 

Fearing that man is no match for the monster, the 
scientist and the two reporters decide to appeal to Mothra 
for help. They travel to Infant Island, a land mass scarred 
by atomic testing many years previous. There they find 
the natives unwilling to help, but the two fairies finally 
agree to assist after an impassioned plea by the reporters 
for innocent lives to be spared. The little girls invoke 
Mothra’s help, but they fear it may not be enough, as 
Mothra is nearing the end of its life cycle. 

As Godzilla approaches the Happy Enterprises 
complex, Torahatta murders Kumayama and tries to 
abscond with the company’s funds, but he is killed when 
Godzilla tramples the hotel from which he is fleeing. 
Godzilla bears down on the egg, sensing something inside. 
He smashes the incubator and is about to destroy the egg 
when Mothra arrives. Wind shears created by Mothra drive 
Godzilla back, and then Mothra grabs Godzilla’s tail, 
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dragging the beast a safe distance away from the egg. 
Mothra attacks Godzilla’s head, causing the reptile to lose 
its balance and fall. Mothra keeps Godzilla pinned down 
with strong winds and then attacks with its poison pollen. 
Godzilla helplessly writhes about on the ground, wildly 
firing his atomic breath. By chance, a blast of atomic breath 
strikes Mothra, dealing it a fatal blow. Using its last bit of 
strength, Mothra struggles away to cover its egg and then 
expires. Godzilla rises triumphant and stalks off. 

As night settles, jet fighters bombard Godzilla with 
napalm, driving the beast towards high tension towers atop 
which artificial lightning generators are placed. When 
Godzilla steps on a hidden switch, the towers unleash the 
lightning. Godzilla is enraged and smashes the towers 
before he is too badly weakened. 

The next morning, again the military uses napalm 
to divert Godzilla near the artificial lightning generators, 
but this time metal nets are dropped on Godzilla. As the 
monster becomes tangled in the nets, artificial lightning is 
discharged, electrifying them. Godzilla is unable to escape 
and falls to the ground, near death. Due to the tremendous 
amount of power used by the lightning generators, the 
power lines begin to melt and the system malfunctions. 
With the artificial lightning cut off, Godzilla struggles free 
and destroys the towers with his atomic breath. 


The two fairies pray to Mothra, causing the egg to 
hatch. Twin caterpillars emerge and set off into the sea, 
following Godzilla to Iwo Island. The caterpillars track 
Godzilla to a rocky cliff where they split up and attack 
their foe with their sticky silk. Godzilla is blinded and 
trapped by the cocoon which forms about his body, and he 
tumbles from the cliff and into the ocean. Having defeated 
the enemy, the two caterpillars return to Infant Island. 
Commentary 

On the heels of the tremendous financial success 
of King Kong vs Godzilla, Toho taps another established 
monster in Mothra for Godzilla’s next opponent. In this 
film, finally Toho hits its stride, with each member of the 
production team turning in some of their finest work. Gone 
is any hint of monster humor, with the resulting serious 
tone allowing the staff to display there talents to the hilt. 
Honda’s direction of the screenplay, though understandably 
unable to match the sheer power of the 1954 original, nicely 
presents its social themes while intermixing several 
subplots which move the story along at a good pace. The 
human drama, revitalized with its themes of social 
responsibility and the nuclear threat, is integral to the story 
rather than a vehicle for progressing between monster 
scenes. The cast, populated with some of the best of Toho’s 
actors, delivers solid performances across the board, from 
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Akira Takarada as the hero to Yoshibumi Tajima’s 
delightfully villainous Kumayama. Ifukube delivers his 
most powerful and awe-inspiring score...his battle themes 
are magnificent, seamlessly meshing the motifs of both 
monsters as the tide of each battle changes. At the same 
time, he pens a beautiful song for the twin fairies which is 
also integrated into Mothra’s theme. And lastly, ten years 
of plying his trade has brought Eiji Tsuburaya to the top of 
his craft, producing perhaps the best work of his career. 
Godzilla again becomes the agent of nuclear 
devastation as in the 1954 film, a menacing and 
unstoppable engine of destruction. The look of the new 
costume made for the film is superb—slightly less bulky 
than last time and with better proportions, plus with a 
malevolent facial expression. Not repeating the mistakes 


of King Kong vs Godzilla, this time the effects are almost 
exclusively filmed in high speed, slowing Godzilla’s 
movements to make them appear very realistic. Godzilla’s 
atomic breath is also rendered in perhaps the most realistic 
fashion of the entire series—gaseous in texture, boldly 
wheeling about the screen while maintaining flawless 
perspective, and accompanied by perfect animation of the 
back fins. 

Tsuburaya far surpasses his work on the original 
Mothra with his new version of the insect monster. 
Constructing an adult Mothra in a larger scale than was 
used in the original film, Tsuburaya is able to add more 
detailed features and add more mechanics to make the 
creature come alive. Despite the final model’s enormous 
size and the large number of wires required to manipulate 
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it, this model works flawlessly. 
The elegant flapping motion 
of its wings plus its head and 
leg movements make the 
model completely believable 
as a living creature. The twin 
caterpillars are also very 
convincing, especially as they 
spin their silken cocoons. 5 
The realism of the 
film’s effects makes it a virtual 
non-stop set of highlight 
scenes. The military attempts 
to stop Godzilla are inspired : 
cinematography as Godzilla is 
bombarded with napalm and 
attacked with artificial 
lightning, marking one of the 
few times that mankind has 
ever used an attack which was 
nearly successful in killing 
Godzilla. The battle with the 
adult Mothra, despite its F 
logistical problems with wire 0 
: 4 
works and strong winds on the © 
set, is perhaps Tsuburaya’s single greatest achievement of 
realism. In one sequence, as Mothra pins Godzilla down 
with its wind attack and poison pollen, the realism of the 
scene is so amazing that it is often confused as being done 
with stop motion. Instead, Tsuburaya again uses the frame 


s skipping technique to generate 
quick movement, but this time it 
is done in conjunction with high 
speed photography, producing 
completely convincing results. 
Though limited in application, 
this technique scores big in this 
instance. 

Although giant monster effects 
inevitably become the focus of 
such films as this, Tsuburaya 
should also be commended for his 
work in realizing the tiny twin 
fairies. Combining oversize 
props and blue — screen 
photography, he often succeeds in 
making the viewer overlook the 
fact that these two little girls have 
been inserted into their scenes via 
: special effects. 

Overall, Godzilla vs The Thing 
delivers everything that one can 
ask for in a giant monster film. 
Although not the dramatic and 
atmospheric tour-de-force as is 
the 1954 original, this film compensates in other areas such 
as technique and imagination, and its serious tone allows 
it to be enjoyed by all age groups in the audience, enabling 


it to join the original Godzilla as a classic of the genre. 
(##**) 
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The Three Giant Monsters-The Greatest Battle in the World 


(San Daikaiju-Chikyu Saidai no Kessen - 1964) 


Detective Shindo. 
Professor Murai, 


Josuke Natsuki 


Hiroshi Koizumi 


Professor Tsukamoto. Takashi Shimura 
Malness.. 

Naoko. 

Princess Salina. Akiko Wakabayashi 


hiro Honda 
Shinichi Sekizawa 
Eiji Tsuburaya 
Akira Lfukube 
Running Time: 92 minutes 

US. version released by Continental 
Presented by Walter Reade-Sterling (89 min.) 


Story 

A plot to assassinate the crown princess of the tiny 
republic of Salgina fails, the princess inexplicably 
surviving a bomb blast which destroys her plane. The 
princess appears in Japan, but her mind has been affected 
by her ordeal...she now claims to be from Mars, and she 
warns the world of disasters which are about to destroy it. 

True to the girl’s prophecies, strange events occur...a 
meteor falls into Kurobe Gorge in the Japan Alps, but it is 
no ordinary meteor, exhibiting strange magnetic properties 
and growing time by time. Rodan emerges from its tomb 
within the crater of Mt. Aso, and Godzilla appears in the 
ocean, destroying an ocean liner. The meteor ruptures and 
emits a tremendous fireball which coalesces into a winged, 
three-headed space monster—King Ghidorah. 

A policeman named Shindo is assigned to protect 
the princess/prophetess. With the help of his sister Naoko 
and the twin fairies of Infant Island (whom the prophetess 
warned away from the ocean liner that Godzilla destroyed), 
Shindo thwarts another attempt on the princess’ life by 
Malness, a professional assassin. To discover why she is 
acting so strangely, Shindo takes the princess to a clinic in 
the Fuji area for evaluation. Under hypnosis she reveals 
that she is a distant ancestor of those who escaped Mars 
centuries ago when King Ghidorah destroyed their 
civilization. 

Hearing the story of the prophetess, the twin fairies 
of Infant Island realize that earth will be destroyed...unless 
an equal force can be found to combat King Ghidorah. 
Though one of the caterpillars had died after the recent 
battle with Godzilla, the fairies summon the surviving 
Mothra to try to persuade Godzilla and Rodan to join forces 
against the invader from space. 


Godzilla comes ashore in Yokohama and is attacked 
by Rodan. Their battle extends to the Fuji area where the 
monsters inadvertently prevent yet another assassination 
attempt by Malness. As Godzilla and Rodan continue to 
fight each other, Mothra arrives and interrupts the battle, 
but it is unsuccessful in persuading the others to join forces 
against the invader from space. So the caterpillar sets out 
alone to battle Ghidorah, who has arrived nearby. 

Mothra bravely confronts Ghidorah, but the space 
demon blasts away at its puny challenger with its magnetic 
force rays. Suddenly, Godzilla and Rodan appear, coming 
to Mothra’s aid. Ghidorah hurls Godzilla into a bridge, so 
Rodan attacks from the air. Ghidorah flies off in pursuit 
of Rodan while Godzilla assists the injured Mothra. Rodan 
does a quick turn about and rams into Ghidorah, sending 
both monsters crashing to the ground. Rodan takes refuge 
from Ghidorah’s rays behind an outcropping of rocks. 

While the monsters battle nearby, a determined 
Mainess closes in on the princess and Shindo. Using a 
high-powered rifle, he wounds the princess, the shock 
causing her to regain her senses, and then he disarms 
Shindo. As the assassin stands ready to complete his 
mission, a stray ray from the monster battle causes an 
avalanche which sends Malness to his death. 

As Godzilla struggles in a close fight against 
Ghidorah, Mothra climbs atop Rodan. Rodan provides 
Mothra a mobile aerial platform from which to spray its 
silken cocoon material on Ghidorah. When the three- 
headed monster turns to face Rodan, Godzilla grabs 
Ghidorah from behind and immobilizes him. Mothra spins 
a thick cocoon around Ghidorah’s heads, and Godzilla hurls 
the invader away. Defeated, Ghidorah flees back into the 
blackness of outer space. 
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Commentary 

The creative forces at Toho were not content to rest 
on two hits in arow. This time they brought back not only 
Mothra but also Rodan as a co-star, while creating what 
would ultimately come to be Godzilla’s greatest nemesis, 
King Ghidorah. Spectacle was to become the order of the 
day, and to that end, Toho did not disappoint. Many of the 
same elements which were at their best in the prior film 
are again in evidence here. The script intertwines an action- 
adventure story around the monster action, each element 
moving along on its own accord while influencing the 
other. Honda, with the aid of a fine cast, handles the drama 
deftly, never allowing the film to bog down or lose 
momentum. Although lacking much in the way of social 
themes, the action-adventure scenario is so well written 
that the script still stands among the the series’ best. 

Ifukube delivers another virtuoso performance with 


his score. Building on the excellent themes of Godzilla 
and Mothra from the previous film, he also adds in two 
powerful new themes for Rodan (a variation of the Varan 
theme which had been cut from that film’s U.S. release) 
and for King Ghidorah, both which would become future 
Ifukube staples. And Hiroshi Miyagawa composes a 
beautiful song for the twin fairies of Infant Island which 
the girls are able to use to invoke Mothra. 

The effects continue to be top rate, but as in King 
Kong vs Godzilla, the specter of monster humor again 
rears its ugly head in a few scenes. Godzilla and Rodan 
engage in a bit of rock-throwing volleyball, the Earth 
monsters appear to converse, and Godzilla hops in pain as 
he is shot in the back side by Ghidorah’s rays. It is for 
such shortcomings that Ghidrah is prevented from reaching 
the same classic level as the Godzilla vs The Thing. 
Still, the sheer spectacle of the film helps 
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overshadow its unsatisfactory 
elements. There are two major 
scenes of city destruction, 
several exciting monster battles, 
and each monster receives an 
outstanding entrance scene. In 
particular, the birth of Ghidorah 
is amazing as the meteor 
explodes into an enormous 
fireball which ultimately takes 
form as the space demon—a 
combination of pyrotechnics 
and animation that is 
breathtaking. The film is a 
progression of memorable 
scenes which follow one after 
another—Rodan’s emergence 
from the volcano, Godzilla and 
Rodan’s battle in the lake, 
Ghidorah’s incredibly realistic 
attack on the Fuji area village, 
Rodan ramming Ghidorah in 
mid-flight, etc. The method for 


®> effects all combine to make this 


triple threat a classic among 
movie monsters. The Godzilla 
suit from the prior film is used 
again and while still nice, its 
appearance suffers just a bit as 
the rubber in the face begins to 
shift and settle. The new Rodan 
is not nearly of the same caliber 
as the 1956 version. A flying 
model, closeup puppet, and a 
suit are used—the flying model 
and puppet look and move very 
nicely, but the suit is a big 
disappointment, cursed with a 
neck which is too long and thin, 
and a head which lacks the evil 
features of its predecessor. The 
only surviving model Mothra 
caterpillar from the previous 
film is used here, looking every 


© bit as good as it had previously, 


but with its eye color changed 


defeating King Ghidorah is a 


S7@ from blue to red. 
clever idea which is nicely = 


The monsters are all still 


executed. menaces, and saving the planet merely coincides with the 

Designer Akira Watanabe’s concept for King _ interests of mankind. But beneath the surface, a subtle 
Ghidorah is the ultimate in monster design produced by _ shift in Toho’s perceptions begins to take root here, one 
Toho. The dragon-like heads, huge wings, excellent which ultimately flourishes in later years and brings on 
proportions, complex wire works, and dynamic sound _ the series’ demise. (***1/2) 
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War of the Monsters (Kaiju Dai Senso - 1965) 


Cast 
Nick Adams 
Akira Takarada 
Miss Namikawa.. Kumi Mizuno 
Controller of Planet X. Doshio Tsuchiya 
‘Tatsuo Torii. Akira Kubo 


Director... 
Screenplay... 


Running Time: 94 minutes 
US. version released by UPA (94 min.) 
Alternate title: Invasion of Astro Monster 


Story 

The United Nations dispatches astronauts Glenn and 
Fuji to explore the newly discovered Planet X, long hidden 
behind Jupiter. On Planet X, the two men are taken 
underground by the planet’s inhabitants to protect them 
from the scourge of their planet—King Ghidorah. The 
Controller of Planet X bemoans the plight of his people, 
forever doomed to live underground in fear of the space 
monster. Aware that Godzilla and Rodan had driven 
Ghidorah from Earth, the Controller issues an 
appeal...allow Planet X to use the Earth monsters to fend 
off Ghidorah. In return, the Controller offers to provide 
the Earth with incredible medical advances. 

‘The astronauts return to Earth and present the appeal 
of the aliens to the United Nations. Meanwhile, Glenn 
meets and falls in love with the mysterious Miss 
Namikawa. Her company buys plans for a rather 
obnoxious sounding alarm system from a young inventor, 
but the man disappears when he tries to investigate the 
company. 

Quite unexpectedly, the X men arrive on Earth to 
push forward the negotiations. The aliens capture the 


dormant figures of Godzilla and Rodan in force bubbles, 
and the two monsters are taken away to Planet X. 

Upon returning to Planet X, King Ghidorah 
immediately attacks the X-ites. Godzilla and Rodan are 
freed from their force capsules and revived, and the three 
monsters engage in battle. Again the combined might of 
Godzilla and Rodan proves too much for King Ghidorah, 
and the space monster is driven off. Keeping their end of 
the bargain, the grateful X-ites send the Earth represen- 
tatives home with a tape containing the promised medical 
data. Godzilla and Rodan are left behind on Planet X. 

Back on Earth, the tape is played and reveals the 
true intentions of the X-ites. The entire scenario played 
out on Planet X was a ruse to allow the aliens to gain the 
same control over Godzilla and Rodan that they already 
maintained over King Ghidorah. The X-ites intend to use 
the three monsters to force the Earth to surrender itself 
and its natural resources. The outlook appears bleak as 
military means are clearly unable to withstand the triple 
attack of the monsters. 

Glenn is captured by the X-ites and is stunned to 
find that Namikawa is actually one of the aliens. But when 
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her love for Glenn is discovered, Namikawa is executed 
and Glenn is thrown into a cell where the inventor is being 
held captive. Glenn discovers a note from Namikawa 
which reveals the aliens’ weakness...the people of Planet 
X are mechanized, and can be destroyed by certain sounds. 
Finally understanding the aliens’ interest in him, the 
inventor activates his alarm, the piercing sound driving 
the alien guards mad. The prisoners escape and turn their 
discovery over to the military. 

In the meantime, studying the control signals used 
by the aliens, Fuji perfects the A~Cycle Light Ray, a device 
which can jam the alien control system. The monsters 
become paralyzed when their control signals are cut off, 
and the aliens are destroyed by the amplified alarm signal. 
Freed from alien control, the monsters revert to being 
enemies. Rodan picks up Godzilla and together they ram 
into King Ghidorah, causing all three beasts to tumble into 
the ocean. King Ghidorah emerges from the ocean and 


flies away, defeated yet again. 
Commentary 

With the enormous popularity of King Ghidorah 
and a suit which was still usable, Toho decided to use the 
space monster to produce another film in less than a year’s 
time. This film introduces what would later become an all 
too familiar story premise—aliens controlling monsters 
in an attempt to take over the Earth. Despite the fact that 
at the time this was an original concept for the series, the 
film has somewhat unfairly endured a lambasting over this 
plot device. Departing from the more accessible human 
drama of the last film, Monster Zero goes for a more direct 
science fiction approach. Honda maintains a serious tone 
in the drama, fighting hard against cliched situations 
written into the script and the campy look of the costumes 
designed for the aliens. With similar subject matter to the 
previous film, Ifukube delivers another fine score that 
offers variations on Ghidrah’s themes as well some 
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satisfying new melodies. 


King Ghidorah again fares the best of all the 
monsters, the suit looking none the worse for wear and 
being manipulated nicely by the wire works staff. Further 
deterioration of the Godzilla vs the Thing costume 


mandated a new Godzilla 
costume to be made for this 
film, the finished product 
looking similar but more 
massive and slightly less 
threatening than the previous 
suit. The new Rodan costume 
is a more satisfying design 
than last time, but still not up 
to the level where it should 
have been. 

This film introduces 
futuristic weaponry to the 
series with the A-Cycle Light 
Ray generators, later 
modified into maser cannons 
for War of the Gargantuas. 
The monster mayhem is all 
brought off very nicely, 
though one can’t help but 
notice that the city sets being 
destroyed are a bit less 
expansive than before. 
Several matte shots showing 
the monsters rampaging in 
the distance as people flee in 
the foreground are quite well 


hy 
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executed, among the best of this type that Tsuburaya had 
ever attempted. Though not as spectacular as what was 
done last time, Monster Zero still delivers solidly 
entertaining visuals and action. 


‘Although less rpecvanive than in the previous film, 


again the disturbing element 
of monster humor creeps into 
the proceedings. The studio, 
pushed along by cast 
members, wanted to give 
Godzilla a bit more 
| personality and came up with 
the ‘jumping shie’, a jumping 
dance (popular in Japan at the 
time) performed by Godzilla 
on Planet X after Ghidorah 
b has been routed. This highly 
embarrassing and absurd 
moment is completely out of 
place in the film, and was 
| included over the vehement 
objections of director Honda. 
This, as well as a few 
moments of Godzilla 
performing boxing man- 
euvers in the final battle, are 
notas easily overcome by the 
remainder of the film’s 
positive aspects, making the 
film an easy target for both 
apologists and bashers of the 
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Godzilla vs The Sea Monster (1968) 


The Great Battle of the South Seas (Nankai No Daiketto - 1966) 
Stoff 


Cast 
Yoshimura (Bank Robber). 


Tohru Ibuki 
Chotaro Togin 
Kumi Mizuno 
Akihiko Hirata 
Jun Tazaki 


Base Commander...... 


Director. Jun Fukuda 
Screenplay. Shinichi Sekizawa 
Special Effects... .. Eiji Tsuburaya 
Music... ..-Masaru Sato 


Running Time: 87 minutes 
US. version release direct to televsion by Walter Reade-Sterling 
Alternate title: Ebirah, Horror of the Deep 


Story 

A sailor named Yata is lost at sea during an intense 
storm in the South Pacific. Determined to find his brother, 
a young man named Rota and two friends ‘borrow’ a boat 
and set out in search of Yata. Once at sea, they discover 
someone they believe to be a fugitive bank robber hiding 
aboard the ship. Rota refuses to turn the ship around, so 
the tiny crew sails on, destination uncertain. A violent 
storm wrecks the ship and the men are washed ashore on 
the tropical island of Letchi. 

While exploring their new home, the men stumble 
across a secret military base set up by the Red Bamboo 
organization. They witness slaves being brought to the 
island, and a commotion breaks out as two men break free, 
but their attempted escape is ruined when an enormous 
lobster (Ebirah) emerges from the sea and devours them. 
In the confusion, a slave girl named Daiyo escapes 
unnoticed and she befriends the shipwrecked crew, 
everyone taking refuge in a cave among the cliffs. Daiyo 


explains that the slaves are natives of Infant Island who 
are forced to labor making a substance that repels the 
island’s monster guardian, allowing the Red Bamboo ships 
to come and go unmolested. 

The small band breaks into the Red Bamboo base 
to investigate and they find a heavy water factory, set up 
to manufacture nuclear weapons. Guards discover the 
intruders, but they momentarily elude their captors. One 
of the group is captured and made a slave, but Rota 
becomes entangled in a weather balloon which carries him 
away. Winds and good fortune carry the balloon to Infant 
Island where he is reunited with his brother. As the natives 
of Infant Island pray to Mothra (now in adult form) to 
awaken and save their people, the two brothers decide to 
return to Letchi Island to help their friends. 

The refugees discover that in a cavern below them, 
Godzilla lies sleeping. Realizing the threat posed by the 
Red Bamboo, they decide to awaken Godzilla. Using some 
wire and a sword as a lightning rod, they succeed in rousing 
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the monster during an electrical storm. Upon emerging 
from the cave, Godzilla is confronted by Ebirah. After a 
brief battle, Ebirah disappears and Godzilla returns to the 
island where he is attacked first by a huge bird and then 
by asquadron of Red Bamboo jet fighters. Godzilla easily 
dispatches his airborne foes and then turns his attention 


toward the Red Bamboo complex. 

Deciding to evacuate the base, the Red Bamboo 
activate a time-delayed nuclear self-destruct device and 
escape in their transport ship. But the slaves have secretly 
changed the monster repellent formula, and Ebirah sends 
the ship to a watery grave. Godzilla sees Ebirah and 
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charges into battle again, eventually defeating the sea 
creature by ripping off its claws. Godzilla returns to the 
island to wreak further havoc. In the meantime, Mothra 
finally awakens and arrives at Letchi Island to rescue the 
slaves and the shipwrecked crew members. Godzilla 
recognizes his old foe and immediately attacks, but Mothra 
knocks the reptile down and abruptly breaks off the fight, 
instead carrying the humans away to safety. Godzilla seems 
puzzled by his enemy’s quick departure, and sensing some 
danger, he escapes the island just before it is consumed in 
a nuclear explosion. 

Commentary 

Stepping back from the fantastic elements of the 
last film and scaling down the spectacle, Toho changes 
course in the series, opting fora more modest (and no doubt 
more cost-conscious) effort. The change in tone is 
magnified by the departure of both Honda and Ifukube, 
replaced by Jun Fukuda and Masaru Sato. The new 
approach is rather abrupt, yet it yields a rather refreshing 
change of pace...trying to outdo themselves with each 
successive film would quickly have exhausted the series 
of ideas and/or resources. Director Fukuda uses a low key 
approach to the human drama which suits the film well. 
His work is nicely complemented with solid performances, 
especially by Akira Takarada as the bank robber, Kumi 
Mizuno as the escaped Infant Island girl, and Akihiko 
Hirata as a Red Bamboo officer. Masaru Sato’s score is a 
mixed bag—while he captures the South Sea island 
atmosphere nicely, the intrusion of guitar strains into his 
battle themes is a bit offbeat. 

Godzilla vs the Sea Monster is perhaps one of Toho’s 
best attempts at striking a balance between the two facets 
of Godzilla’s nature—he can be both menace and savior 
to mankind. He remains a threat to both the good and evil 
elements of mankind, his destructive powers only 
coincidentally saving man. The real threat to the world 
this time is the Red Bamboo, a private military group which 
is inferred to represent the emerging threat of Communist 
China from that period. 

In keeping with the modest scope of the picture, 


miniature work is cut back, limited to a few island 
landscapes and the set for the Red Bamboo base. The set 
for the military base is less detailed than typical Toho 
miniatures and gives the appearance of being constructed 
to smaller than the usual 1/25 scale. 

Godzilla looks much the same as last time, the 
Monster Zero costume being reused. However, with the 
suit required to perform several extended sequences in and 
under the water, scenes filmed near the end of the 
production schedule (specifically, the attack on the Red 
Bamboo base) begin to show the harmful effects of these 
conditions. The rubber on the suit begins to deform on the 
face, and the arms and legs start to bunch up. Aside from 
another silly round of monster volleyboulder, Godzilla is 
treated well. The film’s highlight involves a squadron of 
Red Bamboo jets attacking Godzilla, the monster using 
his ray and tail to dispatch the enemy. 

The monster Ebirah, basically a giant lobster, is 
nicely realized. A majority of its scenes are performed by 
an actor in a suit, but its enormous over-sized claws 
required assistance from the overhead wire works crew to 
maneuver. Ebirah makes its battle with Godzilla 
interesting, but without any special powers its defeat is a 
foregone conclusion against Godzilla’s might. 

Mothra's appearance at the film’s conclusion uses 
the badly worn adult model from Godzilla vs The Thing 
for one last time. Restaging a conflict with Godzilla from 
several films back, Tsuburaya manages not to repeat 
himself and delivers some convincing visuals. (**1/2) 
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Son of Godzilla (1969) 


Battle of Monster Island-Son of Godzilla 
(Kaiju to no Kessen-Gojira no Musuko - 1967) 


Cast 


su AKira Kubo 


Goro Shinjo (reporter)..... 
Dr. Kusumi. 


Shinichi Sekizawa & 

Kazue Shiba 

Special Effects. Eiji Tsuburaya 
Music... -Masaru Sato 


Running Time: 86 minutes 
US. version released direct to television by Walter 
Reade-Sterling (86 minutes) 


Story 


On the tiny South Sea island of Solgel, a United 
Nations science team conducts a series of weather control 


experiments. They are joined by a headstrong journalist 
who parachutes to the island in order to gain an exclusive 
story. Phase One of the test is an attempt to slowly lower 
and then raise the island’s temperature, and huge towers 
spew silver iodide into the atmosphere. During a critical 
phase of the temperature increase, strange interference 
scrambles the control system and test goes badly awry. 
The temperature on the island rises unchecked and the 
island is exposed to intense cosmic rays, followed by a 
devastating storm of boiling rain. The aftermath of the 
accident leaves the island’s ecology in a shambles and the 
team’s equipment badly damaged. 

The strange accident also causes some of the 
indigenous insect life to mutate to gigantic proportions. 
Several huge carnivorous mantises now roam the island. 
The insects are all drawn to one particular location...a large 
rock formation which they incessantly hammer away at 
with their claws. Finally, enough of the rocks are chipped 
away to reveal an enormous egg. Sensing a meal theirs 
for the taking, the mantises keep smashing away at the 
egg. A short distance away, Godzilla rises from the ocean 
and makes a beeline for the area where the egg is located. 
The mighty monster arrives just as the egg is cracked open, 

aos . 
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giving birth to an infant of Godzilla’s species. The insects 
attack the baby, but Godzilla intervenes. When Godzilla 
incinerates one of the attackers, the rest quickly flee. The 
newborn monster latches on to Godzilla’s tail, and the two 
depart the scene. The scientists surmise that the 
interference which ruined their experiment was actually 
some kind of distress call from the infant to Godzilla. 
The reporter discovers a girl living on the island, 
having survived the storm by taking refuge in a cave 
beneath the surface. The science team accepts her 


invitation to take refuge from the abnormal heat in her 
cave. A journal is found there, written by the girl’s father 
many years previous, warning of a gigantic spider that lays 
dormant on the island. 

When the team is beset by a mysterious fever, the 
girl tells them that water from a special pool can cure the 
illness. The girl and reporter venture out under cover of 
darkness to retrieve the antidote, and at the pool they 
witness Godzilla training the infant in survival techniques. 
On the way back from their mission, the humans attract 
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the attention of the giant spider, and they narrowly evade 
its attack, 

Surrounded by many dangers and with the climate 
unbearable, the science team sends out an SOS and decides 
to make another attempt at altering the weather. As the 
experiment commences a second time, the baby Godzilla 
is captured by the spider in its web. Interference again 
jams the controls as the baby calls to Godzilla, but the 
signal ceases just before the critical stage is reached—this 
time, all goes as planned and the temperature on the island 
begins to plunge. Godzilla saves the infant from the 
spider’s clutches and engages it in battle as an experiment- 
induced snowstorm begins. Godzilla kills the spider and 
decides to flee the island, but the infant is too weak to 
follow. Godzilla roars in anger at the elements and then 
returns to comfort the infant. Together the two monsters 
remain in hibernation on the island, buried in snow while 
the science team escapes on a rescue submarine. 
Commentary 

With Godzilla vs The Sea Monster proving to be 
moderately successful, Toho decided to retain the budget- 
conscious tropical island setting and create more monsters 
born of nature—giant mantises (Kamakiras, aka Gimantis 
in the U.S.) and a giant spider (Kumonga, aka Spiga). But 
to appeal to ever younger elements of the audience, a 
comical baby Godzilla is added into the mix. The basic 
framework of the scenario is straightforward science 


fiction, and the human drama is carried off by Fukuda in a 
serious manner, much as in the previous film. But by 
mixing in Godzilla and his son, now portrayed in very 
human-like ways, the film’s tone bounces back and forth 
in a distracting manner as the light-hearted effects clash 
with the drama. The attempted humor does not blend well 
with the more serious human drama. Uncertain whether 
this should be a kiddie film or a serious film, the film tries 
to be both and succeeds as neither. 

In an attempt to make the title character cute and to 
make him more closely resemble Minya, Godzilla’s 
appearance undergoes drastic alteration. The body itself 
is terribly proportioned, full of bulges and folds, and the 
face is made to look benevolent, equipped with large, 
sleepy eyes. Even the fins appear grossly misshapen from 
anything previously done. Instead, the real stars of the 
show are the monster insects. Beautifully manipulated by 
an intricate series of wire works, the insects appear quite 
lifelike, especially the giant spider. Much as with Ebirah, 
Tsuburaya manages to get a lot of mileage out of opponents 
which are clearly no match for Godzilla. 

With miniature work again rather limited due to the 
island locale, Tsuburaya instead devotes more of his budget 
to optical work. The result is that Son of Godzilla has a 
surprising amount of matte paintings and matte 
photography, far more than in any other Toho film. Though 
not always successful, this welcomed infusion of 
imagination and creativity offers a bright spot in an 
otherwise lackluster effort. (*1/2) 
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Destroy All Monsters (1969) 


Parade of the Monsters 


(Kaiju Soshingeki - 1968) 


Running Time: 89 minutes 
US. version released by American International 
(89 minutes) 


Story 

In the year 1999, all of the Earth’s monsters have 
been collected and confined on Ogasawara Island. Each 
monster is restrained by special devices, all controlled from 
a base deep below the island’s surface. The monsters 
coexist in an uneasy harmony and feed on the abundant 
wildlife that populates the area. 

A strange disaster strikes Ogasawara Island...the 
command center and the surface of the island are inundated 
by a strange gas, rendering both man and beast 
unconscious. Several days later, the monsters begin to 
appear throughout the world, destroying many of the major 
cities...Godzilla in New York, Rodan in Moscow, Mothra 


in Peking, and Gorosaurus in Paris. Only Tokyo appears 
to have been spared. 

The spaceship Moonlight SY-3 is recalled from the 
moon to investigate the disaster on Ogasawara Island. 
Landing inside the control center, the crew finds the base 
operational. Aliens identifying themselves as the Kilaaks 
reveal that they have taken control of the monsters and the 
base’s personnel, intent on taking over the planet. The 
SY-3 crew rescues the base commander and narrowly 
escapes after a gun battle. 

Under the influence of Kilaak control, the base 
commander refuses to cooperate with the authorities and 
commits suicide. During an autopsy on the commander, a 
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Kilaak control device is found implanted in the man’s skull. 
This leads to the discovery of control transmitters 
concealed throughout the world, but most are too well 
hidden to be found and deactivated. 

With attention diverted away from Japan by monster 
attacks throughout the world, the Kilaaks set up a base in 
the Fuji area. With that accomplished, Tokyo is subjected 
to the most devastating attack of all. Godzilla leads the 
assault against the city, joined by Rodan, Mothra, and 
Manda. The combined might of the monsters flattens the 
city in but a short time. A retaliatory attack by the UN 
forces against the Kilaak position near Fuji results in a 


— 
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crushing defeat at the hands of Godzilla and Angilas. 

Further analysis of the Kilaak control devices 
determines that the master signals are coming from 
somewhere on the moon. The SY-3 is assigned to infiltrate 
the enemy base and disable the main control transmitter. 
When the SY-3 lands in the hollowed out crater housing 
the Kilaak base, the aliens unleash a trap—the ship is 
engulfed by flames which threaten to cause the engines to 
explode. An assault team leaves the ship and succeeds in 
breaking through the base entrance and shutting down the 
flames. Inside the base, the crew discovers that the Kilaaks, 
without a high temperature environment in which to thrive, 
revert to a small rock-like form which remains dormant. 
The Kilaak control system is taken back to Earth, with 


control of the monsters now in the hands of the Earth forces. 

The Earth monsters gather at Fuji to attack the 
Kilaak base...Godzilla, Rodan, Angilas, Mothra, 
Gorosaurus, Varan, Baragon, Manda, Kumonga, and 
Minya stand ready. Faced with defeat, the Kilaaks play 
their trump card—King Ghidorah is brought to Earth. The 
space demon battles fiercely, but ultimately he is 
outnumbered and is killed. 

Suddenly, a burning monster appears in the skies 
and destroys the command center from which the Earth 
people are controlling the monsters. But sensing the Kilaak 
threat, Godzilla destroys the Kilaak base on his own 


acne 


initiative and the Kilaaks are reduced to their immobile, 
hibernating forms. The SY-3 engages the burning monster 
in battle and discovers it to actually be a Kilaak saucer. 
The invaders are destroyed, and the monsters are eventually 
returned to Ogasawara Island. 
Commentary 

After two modest productions in a row, plus a 
slightly dwindling box office, Toho felt the time was right 
to return to a more fantastic story which could be translated 
into spectacle on a grand scale. The plan was to pull out 
all the stops, and to that end a big budget was allotted for 
production. The result was Destroy All Monsters, where 
Toho trotted out a staggering total of eleven monsters. Set 
30 years in the future, the scenario offers up aliens, 
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spaceships, and non-stop action. Also introduced is 
Ogasawara Island, a zoological park of sorts where all the 
Earth monsters are confined after being captured by 
mankind. 

To pull off a project of this magnitude, Toho 
procured the return of director Honda and composer 
Ifukube. Honda’s direction is exemplary as usual, guiding 
the human drama along with a steady hand. Honda realizes 
who the true stars of this film are, and wisely does not try 
to outshine them. Instead he keeps his actors and the drama 
ona steady course, never allowing the pace of the scenario 
to lapse. The spectacle of the film demands no less than 
an Ifukube score, and the master does not disappoint here. 
His score for this film aptly shows off his versatility. He 
adapts the two main battle themes from Ghidrah, adding 
in expository music for Ogasawara Island, a driving 
military march for the SY-3, tense and exciting battle music 
for conflicts between the Kilaaks and the Earth forces, and 
a powerful theme for the assembly of the monsters. 

In this film, Eiji Tsuburaya and his staff undertake 
their largest project ever in terms of both miniatures and 
monsters to be created. Discarding the aberrational 
Godzilla costume from the last film, a new Godzilla is 
made. Though not quite as massive as previous suits, this 
suit gives the actor the freedom to perform a wider variety 
of actions. Probably the best of the newly constructed 
monsters is Angilas, his appearance more streamlined than 
the original and much more appealing. Several other 
monsters are realized by refurbishing existing costumes 


and props from Toho’s storage shed. 

Though a massive undertaking, Destroy All 
Monsters manages to succeed on almost all accounts, 
thanks in large part to a script which treats the monsters 
seriously. Rather than handling them as mindless beasts 
under strict control, the monsters are treated as powerful 
destructive forces, unleashed on the world to do what 
comes natural to them. Without the distraction of monster 
humor, the battles and devastation of the monsters bring 
about a sense of awe and wonder to the viewer on a scale 
that is seldom accomplished elsewhere. 

Of the film’s many highlights, perhaps the best is 
the battle of the Earth monsters with King Ghidorah. Set 
before a beautifully rendered backdrop of Mt. Fuji, the 
fight is perhaps the most intricate and daring battle 
choreography accomplished by Tsuburaya. Of special note 
is the scene of Ghidorah arriving to battle the Earth 
monsters. Rather than opt for the light and easy to control 
flying model to land from the sky, Tsuburaya boldly has 
the costumed actor land in the midst of his enemies, 
executed in flawless fashion. 

On the whole, Destroy All Monsters delivers 
everything it promises...spectacular action, lots of 
monsters, and more...a solid piece of entertainment. 
Doubled billed during its original release with a reissue of 
the Toho classic Atragon, the film also delivered at the 
box office for Toho, but left open a big question...where to 
go from here? (***1/2) 
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Godzilla’s Revenge (1972) 


All Monsters on Parade (Oru Kaiju Daishingeki - 1969) 


Ichiro Miki. 
Kenkichi Miki. 
Shinpei Minami, 
Bank Robber Senbayashi 
Bank Robber OKuda.. 


Director. 
Screenplay. 
Special Effects. 
Music. 
Running Time: 70 minutes 

US. version released by UPA. (70 min.) 


Story 

A little boy named Ichiro leads a lonely life...both 
his parents work during the day, and at play he is tormented 
by abully named Gaborah. Ichiro escapes his unhappiness 
by dreaming that he travels to Ogasawara Island where he 
meets and befriends Godzilla’s son, Minya. He finds 
Minya to be much like him, lonely and constantly harassed 
by amonster named Gaborah. Ichiro and his monster friend 
share adventures on the island and watch as Godzilla does 
battle with various enemies. As Minya returns to his 
gigantic size, Ichiro watches with amusement as Godzilla 
tries to teach Minya how to survive and fight against 
enemies. When Gaborah appears, Minya decides to stand 
up to his nemesis, but the bigger monster easily beats 
Minya up. Minya runs away in fear, taking the easy way 
out. Ichiro and Minya seem to have a lot in common. 

Two inept bank robbers take refuge from the police 
in an abandoned warehouse where Ichiro comes to play, 
and when the little boy inadvertently discovers them, the 
robbers kidnap him and tie him up. While restrained, again 
the boy dreams of being back on Ogasawara Island. Minya 
is again fighting a losing battle against Gaborah, the bully 
monster discharging electrical shock into his smaller foe. 
Godzilla appears, and when Minya runs to his father for 
protection, Godzilla unsympathetically pushes his son back 
into battle. As Ichiro watches, Minya charges Gaborah 
and bites into his arm. Gaborah is infuriated, but Minya 
uses his small size and quickness to escape. Ichiro calls to 
Minya and together they hatch a plan...when Gaborah steps 
on a huge log, Minya jumps down from a ledge onto the 
opposite end of the log, catapulting Gaborah into the air 
and knocking him senseless. Godzilla is pleased at his 
son’s accomplishment. When an angry Gaborah revives, 
he attacks Godzilla. But like any bully, when confronted 


oo 
by a powerful opponent, Gaborah quickly gives up and 
runs off. 

Awaking from his dream, Ichiro recalls the words 
which Minya had told him, “Godzilla says we must be 
strong and fight our own battles.” Taking inspiration from 
his monster friend, the little boy manages to free himself 
and attacks his captors with surprising ferocity. The inept 
robbers are subdued and captured by the police...Ichiro is 
ahero. And the next time he meets the real life Gaborah, 
he also stands up to the bully and gains the respect of all 
the children in the neighborhood. 

Commentary 

Among most fans of Godzilla, this film is reviled 
as one of the series’ low points. The film is aimed directly 
at the preadolescent crowd, relies heavily on stock footage 
for the majority of its action sequences, and features a 
humanized Minya who talks with a little boy. Extensive 
use of scenes from Godzilla vs the Sea Monster and Son of 
Godzilla not only makes the film feel cheap, it also results 
in striking changes in Godzilla’s appearance from scene 
to scene which are both obvious and disorienting, even to 
small kids. Combining this with its juvenile approach, a 
less-than-inspired monster in Gaborah, and a rather bizarre 
musical score, the film is quite a letdown following the 
spectacle of Destroy All Monsters. However, with the 
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monster scenes taking place completely within the little 
boy’s dreams, it is easy to disassociate the film from the 
rest of the Godzilla universe—just a bad dream of sorts. 

Godzilla's Revenge marked the last film on which 
Eiji Tsuburaya was credited, though he fell ill early in the 
production and was unable to work on it. In a dramatic 
departure of duties, because much of the drama required 
interaction by the child star with the monsters, Honda 
stepped in and directed on the special effects stage as well. 

For fans of Godzilla, this film is a bitter pill to 
swallow, but if one pauses to evaluate this film not as a 
Godzilla film but as the entertainment for small children 
that it was intended to be, Godzilla’s Revenge actually 
deserves a fair amount of praise. The film is an obvious 
attempt by Toho take on Daiei’s kiddie-oriented and 
simple-minded Gammera series, and as such it beats the 
competition hands down. Godzilla’s Revenge features a 
little boy with whom any kid (especially Japanese kids 
with busy parents) can identify—he feels lonely at times, 
doesn’t like being picked on by a bully, and has an active 
imagination. In other words, he is just like any normal kid 
in the audience. By having the little boy endow Minya 
with many of his own personal traits, Honda uses this 
scenario to not only entertain kids, but also to teach them 
a lesson in a way which is neither heavy-handed nor 
condescending, and in the process he easily beats Daiei at 
their own game. (* / ***) 
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Godzilla vs The Smog Monster (1972) 


Godzilla vs Hedorah (Gojira tai Hedora - 1971) 


Miki Fujimiy 


Director... 
Screenplay. Doshimitsu Bannoer 
Kaoru Mabuchi 
Teruyoshi Nakano 


Riichiro Manabe 
Running Time: 85 minutes 
US. version released by American 
International (85 min.) 


Story 

As industrialized Japan spews 
forth pollution into its waterways and 
into the air, a strange event occurs. In Saitaite 
the waters of Suruga Bay, a creature appears which is 
responsible for destroying many vessels. Determined to 
investigate the creature, a scientist (Dr. Yano) dives into 
the bay but barely survives an encounter with it. Later 
that night, the slimy monster emerges from the bay, having 
evolved into an amphibious form. It drapes itself over a 
factory smokestack...feeding, growing ever more deadly 
on pollution. Godzilla senses the threat posed by this new 
monster and arrives to do battle with it. The monster 
escapes into the sea, chased by Godzilla. 

Dr. Yano researches portions of the new monster 
which were left behind after its battle with Godzilla. He 
names the monster Hedorah, finding it to be a life form 
likely brought to Earth on a meteor and capable of feeding 
on the waste products in pollution. Industries throughout 
Japan are shut down in an effort to limit the monster’s 
source of food. 


Hedorah mutates again, this time appearing in flying 
form and emitting a deadly sulfuric acid mist in its wake. 
The acid corrodes the oil tanks in a refinery, causing the 
area to catch fire. Godzilla is drawn to the thick black 
smoke of the fire, but he is unable to fight Hedorah as he 
is choked by its poisonous exhaust. 

In the remote Fuji countryside, a bonfire attracts 
Hedorah’s attention. The monster flies into the area and 
then mutates into a huge land-roving form. Again Godzilla 
seeks out his enemy, and a fierce battle ensues. Godzilla 
is frustrated in battle, his blows leaving his amorphous 
foe unscathed. Hedorah sears Godzilla’s flesh with acid 
mud and knocks him unconscious with poisonous gas 
created by its deadly eye beam. Hedorah attempts to drown 
Godzilla in a pool of mud, but the reptile escapes. 

Noting that the energy of Godzilla’s ray appears 
able to dry up the pollution monster’s body, the JSDF 
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constructs gigantic electrical deflectors nearby and lures 
Hedorah into the area with strong lights. When the 
reflectors are activated, Hedorah begins to weaken, but 
the power lines overload and fail. Just then, Godzilla 
arrives and reactivates the reflectors by firing his atomic 
breath into them. Hedorah’s body shrivels up into powder 
and is destroyed. Badly scarred from the battle, Godzilla 
casts an angry glance at the humans before he staggers 
away to heal his wounds at the bottom of the ocean. 
Commentary 
Godzilla vs the Smog Monster marks a changing of 
the guard in many respects for Godzilla. Gone are director 
Honda, composer Ifukube, and sfx director Eiji Tsuburaya 
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(who had died prior to the production), replaced by 
Yoshimitsu Banno, Riichiro Manabe, and Teruyoshi 
Nakano (Tsuburaya’s top assistant) respectively. 
Concurrent with the first Earth Day’s rush of environmental 
awareness, Toho decides to jump on the bandwagon by 
having Godzilla act as its anti-pollution standard bearer. 
In the process, the new staff completes the transition of 
Godzilla from menace to superhero by assigning the beast 
to defend the Earth from Hedorah, a pollution eating 
organism. Mixing a small child as the main character, 
psychedelic rock elements, a more humanlike Godzilla, 
and a more restrictive budget, this film succeeds in carrying 
the series over the edge into strictly kid’s stuff. 

The amorphous Hedorah presents Godzilla with an 
interesting challenge—it is invulnerable to Godzilla’s 
physical attacks, can change form at will, and Godzilla 
has no means of defense from its pollution-based weapons. 
As the villain, Hedorah manages to steal all the best scenes 
of the film—its eerie nighttime feeding frenzy on a smog 
belching smokestack, destruction of an oil field, and an 
attempt to drown Godzilla in a pool of sludge. 

Godzilla’s image suffers badly in this film. Nakano 
runs out the Destroy All Monsters Godzilla suit for its third 
consecutive film, and it begins to show some wear. Now 
acting more human than animal, Godzilla uses hand 
gestures, mugs for the camera, uses boxing and wrestling 
tactics, and even imitates the antics of a contemporary 
Japanese pop star by rubbing the side of his nose with his 
finger. The animation of Godzilla’s ray is poor—the rays 
possess little texture and show no perspective or direction, 
curving strangely at times, and the ray’s accompanying 
back fin animation is done only on occasion (a problem 
which would constantly plague Nakano’s work). Godzilla 
is subjected to further embarrassment by being forced to 
perform the infamous flying scene, using his atomic breath 
to propel himself into the air. To round out Godzilla’s 
rude treatment, Riichiro Manabe devises a ridiculous 
quacking Godzilla theme that sends Ifukube loyalists 
screaming for the exits in horror. 

Production values definitely seem on the slide here, 
with sparsely detailed countryside locations and shallower 
miniature cities being used. Typical of Nakano’s penchant 
for letting sloppy work slide by is the fact that, for the first 
time, the wire controlling Godzilla’s tail is easily visible 
in certain scenes. Another oddity of the production is the 
scene where Godzilla is being drowned in sludge by 
Hedorah—the scene builds nicely, but after cutting away 
to the humans, the next fight scene shows Godzilla and 
Hedorah tumbling down a hillside. How Godzilla escapes 
is a mystery. To this day it is not known whether the scene 
was just omitted or filmed and then edited out. While 
Godzilla’s Revenge can be excused as an aberration, 
Godzilla vs the Smog Monster begins the series’ inexorable 
slide into oblivion. (*1/2) 
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Godzilla on Monster Island (1978) 


Mission-Attack Earth - Godzilla vs Gigan 
(Chikyu Kogeki Meirei - Gojira tai Gaigan - 1972) 


Gengo Kodaka.. 


Director... Jun Fukuda 
Screenplay... . Shinichi Sekizawa 
Special Effec Teruyoshi Nakano 
Music.... sve Aira [fukube 


Running Time: 89 minutes 
U.S. Version released by Cinema Shares (89 min.) 


Story 

A struggling cartoonist who enjoys drawing 
monsters is spurned by publishers. But he finds a willing 
employer in the builders of Children’s Land amusement 
park who are looking for attractions based on monsters 
with which children can play. The main feature of the 
park is the Godzilla Tower, a life-size replica of the monster. 
The cartoonist becomes suspicious of the park operators 
when he witnesses several peculiar things. Snooping 
around one time too many, he is caught. 

The park operators reveal that they are an alien 
species of cockroach from Space Hunter Nebula M. With 
the Earthlings polluting their planet to oblivion, it seems 
the ideal place for the aliens to populate. To speed the 
process along, the aliens call the space monsters Gigan 
and King Ghidorah to Earth. From their control center in 
Godzilla Tower, they direct the space monsters to destroy 
Tokyo. 

The alien control waves arouse Godzilla and Angilas 


who sense the danger. They escape from Ogasawara Island 
and journey across the ocean to confront the space 
monsters. Realizing the key to winning the planet is the 
defeat of Godzilla, the aliens direct the space monsters to 
lure Godzilla to the amusement park. From Godzilla 
Tower, super lasers are brought to bear on Godzilla. 
Already badly wounded from his battles with the space 
monsters, Godzilla is overcome by the lasers and falls 
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helplessly to the ground. The deadly beams strike time 
and again at the prone monster while Gigan and King 
Ghidorah prevent Angilas from assisting his ally. 

The humans succeed in destroying the Godzilla 
Tower. The space monsters are released from alien control, 
but they battle on, battering Godzilla’s nearly lifeless body. 
But finally the champion of the Earth regains 
consciousness. Fighting with renewed ferocity, Godzilla 
and Angilas succeed in thrashing the invaders, causing 
them to flee back into the depths of outer space. 
Commentary 

With Toho having firmly entrenched Godzilla in the 
role of superhero and aiming more and more at the younger 
market, story and characterization become less important 
than visual impact and action. As a result, cutting corners 
via use of stock footage, recycling of old monster costumes, 
and a rather convoluted storyline become an accepted 
method of production. Reflecting the economy approach, 
the musical score is composed entirely of stock tracks of 
Ifukube’s prior SF music (plus two themes lifted from 
music which he composed for the Japanese Pavilion at 
Expo '70) which, despite its widely varying sources, 
amazingly still seems to fit the action seamlessly. 


Despite the decision to aim more for an action- 
packed kids film, the human drama dominates the first 45 
minutes of the film in a rather tedious fashion, revolving 
around the mysterious operators of Children’s Land. The 
leftover anti-pollution theme from Hedorah is merely 
glossed over here. The weak screenplay is abetted by a 
cast of inane characters which are rather embarrassing—a 
buffoonish illustrator, his headstrong sister, and a fat, corn 
cob-toting hippie. 

Embarrassment also abounds on the monster side, 
with Godzilla being subjected to another humiliation on 
the heels of his flying scene in the previous film. Here, 
when Godzilla and Angilas communicate with each other, 
they actually ‘speak’ to each other in a distorted kind of 
voice. There are also points during the battles where each 
team of monsters communicate much like professional 
wrestlers in a tag team match. And this film is rife with 
stock footage, Toho unabashedly ripping scenes from prior 
films (tinting daylight scenes dark to pass them off as night) 
to fill in large portions of destruction and battle sequences. 
The Destroy All Monsters Godzilla suit, used yet again, 
literally begins to fall apart on screen. The refurbished 
King Ghidorah suit looks smaller and less impressive than 
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before, and seldom do its animated rays match up with its 
mouths. Poor King Ghidorah suffers even further in the 
form of a stiff puppet which is used for flying scenes, its 
eyes glowing red and its wings immobile. Only the Destroy 
All Monsters Angilas costume seems to have made the 
transition to this film none the worse for wear. 

Yet amidst all this dreck, some very impressive 
footage is intermixed. Gigan himself is an inspired and 
dynamic monster design, a worthy opponent for Godzilla, 
and the costume itself is beautifully crafted. Nakano’s 
effects deliver on a level at which he excels, that being 
incredible pyrotechnic displays, typified by the battle of 
the four monsters in the oil field as well as Gigan and King 
Ghidorah’s rampage of destruction through the 
countryside. Spectacular explosions abound as the 
monsters wield their deadly powers, and at times the wide 
screen image is brimming with inspired images, often of 
all four monsters. Battle tactics alternate between the 
beautifully choreographed and the silly, but all are filmed 
in high-speed which to Nakano’s credit make monster 
movements feel realistic. 

In total, the film is a wildly uneven effort, and as 
such, opinions on the film vary greatly depending on one’s 
level of tolerance for its copious and blatantly 
unsatisfactory elements versus its positives.(**) 
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Godzilla vs Megalon (1976) 


Godzilla vs Megalon (Gojira tai Megaro - 1973) 


Teruyoshi Nakano 
iichiro Manabe 


Running Time: 82 minutes 
U.S. Version released by Cinema Shares (82 min.) 
Distributed by Downtown Distribution 


Story 

The undersea kingdom of Seatopia, tiring of 
mankind’s damage to the oceans and wishing to regain the 
dominance which their race held in ancient times, unleash 
their monster insect Megalon on the surface world. The 
Seatopians steal the super robot Jet Jaguar from its inventor 
and use the device as a means to control Megalon. The 
monster spreads panic and destruction until the inventor 
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regains control of Jet Jaguar, sending the robot to 
Ogasawara Island to summon Godzilla. 

As Godzilla swims toward Japan, Jet Jaguar flies 
on ahead to meet up with Megalon. The robot programs 
itself to grow to gigantic size and then engages Megalon 
in battle. When Jet Jaguar appears to be getting the better 
of Megalon, the Seatopians summon Gigan to join forces 
with their monster. Jet Jaguar is beaten soundly by the 
duo of Megalon and Gigan. Finally, Godzilla arrives to 
rescue the robot, and together they fight back against the 
would-be conquerors. Ultimately, the forces of evil are 
defeated...Gigan escapes into space and Megalon is 
recalled to Seatopia. Godzilla and Jet Jaguar shake hands, 


eect 


and the monster lumbers back to Ogasawara Island. Jet 
Jaguar returns to normal size but stands ready to fight again 
should the need ever arise. 
Commentary 

With the giant costumed superhero boom at its peak 
in Japan, Toho joined in and delivered Godzilla vs Megalon 
as its entry in the genre. Production values are stripped to 
the bare minimum—even more stock footage, minimal 
miniature construction, sloppy effects, and an ultra- 
simplistic script. To make things worse, Riichiro Manabe 
returns with his quacking Godzilla theme and other 
assorted bizarre scoring. Made strictly for the only the 
most undiscriminating elements of the under-8 crowd, this 
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film answers the question, “How low can you go?” 
Godzilla himself descends to the deepest levels of 
buffoonery here. A new costume is made for the film, but 
with a cute, muppet-like face with large eyes. Gone is the 
monster’s lumbering walk, replaced by a perky skipping 
motion. His battling is strictly tag team wrestling style, 
and in the ultimate moment of embarrassment (which one 
must reluctantly admit is hysterically funny), Godzilla 
performs a flying drop kick—after a running start, he slides 
amile across the landscape on his tail, the rest of his body 
parallel to the ground, to deliver the kick to his opponent. 
And he does this not once, but twice. Godzilla is teamed 
up with Jet Jaguar, a poor-man's Ultraman clone with a 


silly, Jimmy Carter-like grin. 

Virtually all of the action takes place in a barren 
countryside to avoid constructing city miniatures. Cities 
are destroyed by Megalon’s yellow ray which is 
conveniently identical to King Ghidorah’s ray, allowing 
stock footage to be substituted for the entire sequence. The 
parade of stock footage seems endless, with perhaps the 
most shameless being the maser attack on Gailah from 
War of the Gargantuas which is passed off as an attack on 
Megalon. Most of the battling technique is silly, and it is 
filmed almost completely at normal speed, seemingly to 
avoid realism. Godzilla vs Megalon is just plain bad 
filmmaking in all respects. (1/2*) 
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Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (Gojira tai MekaGojira - 1974) 


US. Version released by Cinema Shares (84 min.) 
Alternate Title: Godzilla vs The Bionic Monster 


Story 

Exploring a cave in Okinawa, an archaeologist 
discovers a statue of an ancient god King Seesar, protector 
of the land, On the cave wall is a prophecy which foretells 
terrible destruction at the hands of two monsters, with 
salvation coming only when a third monster rises up from 
the ocean. The statue, apparently the key to resurrecting 
King Seesar, becomes the object of repeated theft attempts 
by a mysterious gang. 

Godzilla appears, causing damage to the 
countryside. Angilas arrives to stop his one-time ally’s 
rampage, but exhibiting strange behavior, Godzilla attacks 
Angilas and severely injures him. As Angilas retreats, 
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Godzilla advances into an oil refinery. Using his atomic 
breath, now a strange shade of yellow, Godzilla turns the 
area into a raging inferno. Suddenly, a second Godzilla 
appears to challenge the first. While engaged in close 
combat, the newcomer tears off a patch of skin from his 
opponent’s arm, revealing a shiny metal surface. The 
‘injured’ Godzilla steps back and its skin burns away, 
revealing a robot duplicate of Godzilla...the 
MechaGodzilla. Energy rays from the two monsters 
intercept each other, creating a super-violent explosion. 
Godzilla is critically injured, disappearing into the ocean. 

MechaGodzilla’s control system sustains damage, 
so it is recalled by its creators—Black Hole aliens, intent 
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on claiming Earth as a home for their dying planet. The 
aliens capture a famous scientist, forcing him to assist in 
the repairs by threatening his daughter’s life. The aliens 
make several unsuccessful attempts to steal the statue of 
King Seesar, hoping to prevent the monster’s appearance. 

The scientist and his daughter escape the aliens just 
as the repaired MechaGodzilla is launched. A priestess 
uses the statue of King Seesar and invokes the protection 
of the monster. King Seesar emerges from its lair and 
challenges MechaGodzilla, but the mechanical monster’s 
weaponry has King Seesar badly overmatched. Godzilla, 
having healed his wounds, arrives to help King Seesar, 


eC 
weaponry on the pair. When Interpol agents infiltrate the 
alien base and kill the invaders, the two Earth monsters 
are able to rally and defeat the robot. Godzilla rips the 
head from the MechaGodzilla and hurls the wreckage into 
the ocean. The prophecy of salvation now fulfilled, 
Godzilla swims away and King Seesar returns to its lair to 
await the next time its protection may be needed. 
Commentary 

At last, Toho gets around to an obvious opponent 
for their champion—an evil ‘twin’, in this case a robot 
duplicate of Godzilla, constructed by aliens as part of plan 
to conquer the Earth. This film marks a bit of a recovery 
for the series, tossing aside the concepts of a young child 
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star and decidedly silly monster battles, substituting a more 
straightforward human drama and more spectacular 
monster action. Still, the film suffers from the worn-out 
premise of aliens using monsters to conquer the Earth, and 
moments of both sloppy work and bizarre silliness are 
jarringly mixed into some otherwise nice action. Aimlessly 
fluctuating between the kiddie approach and a slightly more 
serious tone, the series continues to topple towards its 
inevitable demise. 

In MechaGodzilla, Toho creates an intriguing and 
worthy opponent for Godzilla, endowing him with an 
amazing arsenal of weaponry that is well integrated into 
its design. Combining a nice robotic performance by the 
monster actor and appropriate mechanical sound effects, 
the MechaGodzilla comes off convincingly. However, 
rather distracting to the audience is the fact that the 
disguised MechaGodzilla is portrayed alternately by the 
filming costume for Godzilla as well as by a substandard 
Godzilla costume which was used for public appearances. 

The film’s other new monster, King Seesar, does 
not fare nearly as well as the new enemy. Although quite 
faithful to the mythical Chinese icon from which it is 
derived, King Seesar winds up resembling a shaggy, 
overgrown puppy, and he is generally of little help during 
the battles. 

Refitted with a new head and meaner looking eyes, 
the embarrassing Megalon Godzilla suit's appearance is 
improved. Though generally acting like he means business, 
still Godzilla is prone to momentary lapses of silliness, 
such as snapping his fingers in frustration over missing 
MechaGodzilla with his ray, tunneling underground and 
popping out of a building to confront his enemy in the oil 
field, or (conveniently) turning himself into a huge 
electromagnet. While the performance of Godzilla's 
character is not as blatantly foolish as in the previous film, 
even younger members of the audience are left with the 
idea that Godzilla is more clown than hero. 

Angilas also makes a cameo appearance here, 
battling the disguised MechaGodzilla. In a continuation 
of Toho's disregard for logic or continuity, Angilas is now 
shown to have the ability to tunnel underground. 

But despite the problems mentioned above, the 
audience is treated to several impressive scenes. The 
destruction of the oil field by the disguised MechaGodzilla 
and its subsequent battle with the real Godzilla are fiery 
Nakano-esque masterpieces. MechaGodzilla’s all-out 
attack on Godzilla and King Seesar is truly a spectacle to 
behold, with deadly rays and missiles filling up the screen. 

Although more spectacular than the endless array 
of tv superheroes, MechaGodzilla was not enough for Toho 
to lure away the less-than-discriminating children’s 
audience from what they could see for free on tv. With the 
ar adult audience being driven away, save the hardest core 

Crea oo MEE fans, the end to the series was plainly in sight. (**) 
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Terror of Godzilla (1980) 


Revenge of MechaGodzilla (MekaGojira no Gyakushu - 1975) 


= 


Dr. Mafune... 
Katsura Mafu 
Siro Murakoshi. 
Akira Ichinose... 


Running Time: 83 minutes 
‘U.S. Version released by Bob Conn Enterprises (82 min.) 
Alternate Title: Terror of MechaGodzilla 
Released to television as Terror of MechaGodzilla by 
UPA Pictures International 
with a five minute prologue added 


Story 

Undaunted by their previous defeat, the Black Hole 
aliens stage another attempt to take possession of the Earth, 
Salvaging the head of the MechaGodzilla from the ocean 
bottom, they construct MechaGodzilla 2. The aliens also 
enlist the aid of Dr. Mafune in their quest. Expelled by 
the scientific community several years previous, Mafune 
is eager to gain revenge against mankind. Mafune has 
discovered a dinosaur, Titanosaurus, and has developed a 
device which his daughter Katsura can use to control the 
beast. 

Anxious to show off the dinosaur’s abilities, Mafune 
unleashes Titanosaurus against Japan. The dinosaur is 
impervious to military attack, but Godzilla appears to fend 
off the beast. As the monsters fight, Katsura and one of 
the aliens sabotage a sonic weapon to be used against 
Titanosaurus, but Katsura is shot during their escape. The 
aliens are able to save the scientist's daughter with their 
cybernetic technology, and in the process they decide to 
hide the control device for MechaGodzilla 2 where the 
humans will never find it—inside Katsura’s cyborg body. 
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Under the complete control of Katsura, 
MechaGodzilla 2 and Titanosaurus attack Tokyo with a 
vengeance. Titanosaurus uses its tail to whip up hurricane 
force winds to flatten the city, while MechaGodzilla 2 joins 
in by using its rainbow ray and newly developed missiles. 
Godzilla returns to challenge the invaders, but he is 
outmatched. Badly wounded, Godzilla is buried alive by 
the two monsters under tons of earth. 

The sonic generator is repaired and used against 
the Titanosaurus, causing it great pain and cutting off 
Katsura’s control over the dinosaur. As MechaGodzilla 2 
prepares to destroy the sonic generator, Godzilla emerges 
from his grave and attacks his robot double. Godzilla 
charges through MG 2’s incredible barrage of missiles and 
energy beams. Grappling with the mechanized beast, 
Godzilla’s mobility gives him the advantage. Godzilla rips 
the head from MechaGodzilla 2, but this time the robot 
fights on. 

Interpol agents manage to break into the alien base 
and rout the invaders, with Dr. Mafune being killed during 
the attack. Summoning up what little humanity still 
remains in her cyborg body, Katsura realizes that the only 
way that the MechaGodzilla can be defeated is to destroy 
herself. She turns a gun on herself, and her death causes 
MechaGodzilla 2 to shut down. Godzilla tosses the robot 
into the grave from which he escaped and buries MG 2. 
Writhing in pain from the attack of the supersonic beam, 
Titanosaurus is unable to fight back against Godzilla, and 
the dinosaur is thrown into the sea. His mission 
accomplished, Godzilla returns to the depths of the ocean. 
Commentary 

Bringing director Ishiro Honda and composer Akira 
Ifukube back to the series seemed almost a last ditch 
attempt by Toho to save its ailing franchise, but it turned 
out to be too little, too late. Even the talents of these two 
could not stave off the inevitable, but at least they provide 
some good parting memories. Honda makes the best of 
the same old recycled plot which he is handed, this time 
with the cliched addition of a mad scientist bent on revenge. 
Veteran actor Akihiko Hirata does his best as the mad 
scientist, but the deck is hopelessly stacked against Honda 
by the script. Ifukube rouses memories of Godzilla’s 
greatness with his score, at the same time creating an 
impressive, electronicized theme for MechaGodzilla 2. But 
Nakano’s effects continue to diverge in quality from the 
spectacular to the incredibly embarrassing (though more 
often in content than in execution). One moment we are 
treated to a beautifully executed entrance into battle by a 
backlit Godzilla, the next moment Godzilla is being kicked 
about the set as if he were a balloon. 

Using the same Godzilla costume for the third film 
in a row actually nets a more favorable impression than 
before--as the rubber on the face begins to shift and settle, 
it displays a fierce and almost malevolent expression. 
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Except for some minor design changes and some 
streamlining, MechaGodzilla 2 is essentially the same as 
its predecessor, and again it delivers the goods as an 
imposing menace to the world. The cyborg’s new ally is 
Titanosaurus, an amphibious dinosaur who can create 
hurricane force winds with its tail. A refreshing change 
from some of the outlandish alien designs of recent years, 
Titanosaurus never caught favor with Japanese fans. 
Together, this team of monsters is given a full-fledged city 
destruction scene, something hardly attempted in other 
films of the 70’s, And Nakano does not disappoint here, 


as Tokyo is flattened in breathtaking fashion, marking the 
film’s highlight. 

Despite this, even Nakano seems to be running out 
of inspiration, recycling MechaGodzilla’s all-out attack 
against Godzilla from the prior film, but at least mixed 
with a small amount of new footage. It is still spectacular 
to watch, but it does not take things to the next level, leaving 
the viewer with the impression that this is just a rerun, As 
Godzilla disappears into the ocean at the film’s end, it 
comes as no surprise that Godzilla would remain there for 
quite some time. (**1/2) 
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Godzilla 1985 (1985) 


Godzilla (Gojira - 1984) 


Keiju Kobayashi 
Ken Tanaka 


Special Effects.. 
Music... 


U.S. Version released by New World Pictures 
Steve Martin.. 


General Goodie. 
Colonel Raschen. 


Running Time: 91 minutes 


Story 

A freighter, lost at sea during a storm, is discovered 
by a young reporter who is out sailing his private boat. 
Investigating the ship, he discovers the crew not to have 
been killed by the storm, but instead apparent victims of 
some terrible slaughter. While searching the crew’s cabin, 
he is attacked by an huge prehistoric parasite. His life is 
saved when the sole surviving crew member emerges from 
hiding and kills the creature. The survivor, visibly shaken 
by his ordeal, relates that he witnessed a huge creature 


rise from the ocean floor during the storm, and shortly 
thereafter the ship was infested with the murderous 
parasites. Later, from a hospital bed he identifies the 
creature from photos taken 30 years ago...Godzilla has 
returned. 

To prevent a panic, the government keeps the 
existence of Godzilla secret. But when the monster 
destroys a Russian nuclear submarine, America is accused 
and the world stands on the brink of war. The Japanese 
reveal the existence of Godzilla to the world, and an 
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international conference is held in Tokyo to discuss defense 
strategy. Both the Russians and Americans insist on using 
their nuclear arsenals to eliminate the monster before it 
strikes, but the Japanese prime minister flatly rejects their 
demand on principle—nuclear weapons shall never again 
be allowed into or used in Japan. 

Godzilla appears at a nuclear power station in 
Thama. Ripping out the station’s reactor core, the monster 
feeds on the radiation within. But when a flock of birds 
flies overhead, the beast is somehow distracted and leaves 
the area. Professor Hayashida, a biologist who as a child 
suffered greatly due to Godzilla’s first rampage, is called 
in to investigate and determines that Godzilla was 
instinctively attracted to sound waves produced by the 
birds. Determined to gain some measure of revenge on 
the monster, he feverishly works to develop a sonic 


transmitter which will duplicate the proper frequency to 
attract Godzilla. 

Godzilla suddenly appears in Tokyo Bay. During a 
battle with the military, Godzilla smashes into a Soviet 
freighter aboard which the Russians have concealed the 
controls for a satellite-based nuclear missile. The controls 
are damaged and the missile is accidentally launched at 
Tokyo. The Russians quickly notify the Japanese, and the 
Americans launch an intercept missile. 

Meanwhile, Godzilla ravages the heart of Tokyo 
until it is confronted by Japan’s secret weapon, the flying 
battle tank Super X. Built to withstand nuclear war, Super 
X is able to resist Godzilla’s ray and fires highly poisonous 
Cadmium Bombs into Godzilla’s mouth. The poison 
quickly takes effect, and the monster collapses. As Godzilla 
lies near death, the Russian missile bores down on Tokyo. 
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The missile is intercepted and destroyed in the stratosphere 
high above Tokyo, precipitating a radioactive lightning 
storm which causes the beast to revive. Super X attacks 
with its lasers and missiles, but to no avail. Toppling a 
skyscraper onto Super X, Godzilla reigns supreme. 

The sonic transmitter is perfected and used to attract 
Godzilla to Oshima Island. There the transmitter is set up 
on the rim of Mt. Mihara, a recently active volcano, and 
Godzilla is lured into a fiery tomb. 

Commentary 

After a nearly 10 year hiatus, marked by several re- 
releases of the older films in the series and rumors of new 
productions, Godzilla is finally resurrected by Toho on the 
30th anniversary of the first film. Having learned that the 
kiddie approach more than anything had killed their 
franchise property, Toho decided to revert to a more serious 
approach. To do this while maintaining continuity with 
the rest of the series would be quite difficult, so producer 
Tanaka decided to ignore the existence of all the previous 
films, save the 1954 original. The gamble paid off as fans 
of the original came back for more, often bringing along 
their kids for whom this would be their Godzilla. 

To reestablish the character of Godzilla, the story 
reverts to the single monster versus mankind scenario, 
giving it much more of a 50’s monster-on-the-loose feel. 
However, this film institutes a welcome change from the 
usual monster film—a biological and radiation-absorbing 


weapon such as the poisonous cadmium bomb adds to the 
story because it is a rare defense technique which actually 
might work. Despite updating the film to the 80’s, the 
themes of nuclear threat and the lingering effects of the 
bomb on the people/principles of Japan are revived. But 
the story falls a little flat when pontificating on the nuclear 
themes—it comes off as rather forced, with scenes 
seemingly added specifically just to do moralizing. The 
subplot involving Cold War conflict and the Russian atomic 
missile adds welcomed tension to the story, as well as a 
convenient method to resuscitate Godzilla from near death. 
Director Hashimoto treats the conclusion in a rather 
peculiar manner—after the devastation wrought by the 
monster, Godzilla’s demise at Mt. Mihara is greeted with 
looks of remorse and regret by the main characters rather 
than relief. This approach is rather puzzling...after 
expending so much effort to rid themselves of the monster, 
the humans suddenly feel saddened at Godzilla's defeat. 

Teruyoshi Nakano unveils a 15 foot tall robot called 
the cybot Godzilla for the film, touting its computer- 
controlled hydraulics as a new step in bringing a realism 
to the monster’s portrayal. Unfortunately, the cybot is too 
large and unwieldy to operate smoothly, it does not intercut 
well with scenes of the costume, and it seldom worked. 
The robot garnered Toho a lot of publicity, but its value to 
the film was much greater as a roadshow attraction rather 
than as a prop for filming. 

Beyond the cybot and a huge 1/1 scale prop foot, 
Nakano brings nothing new in technique to the film. 
Proving himself still to be the master of explosive 
pyrotechnics, he produces some exciting visuals, but he 
also manages to let some extremely shoddy work creep in 
at inopportune times, taking the edge off of the good 
accomplished elsewhere. By upping the miniature scale 
from the traditional 1/25 to 1/40 here, the resultant smaller 
size of the miniatures often becomes obvious on screen. 
Still, Nakano produces several memorable images of 
Godzilla in this film. Godzilla’s entrance is masterful— 
as a security guard at a nuclear power plant walks outside 
his post, he is confronted by an enormous foot. The camera 
pans up from the guard, slowly revealing Godzilla’s 
enormous body until it fixes on the monster’s malevolent 
glare as it emits a deafening roar. The reflection on Toho’s 
Nichigeki Theater complex of Godzilla moving through 
the fiery ruins of Ginza is also an inspired piece of 
cinematography. 

Here, Godzilla’s roar reverts back to the deep bellow 
of the 1954 original. Musically, with Akira Ifukube 
declining to work on the film, newcomer Reijiro Koroku 
fills in as best he can. His score sounds a bit more Western 
in flavor, but he manages to write a satisfyingly ominous 
theme for Godzilla which carries the action nicely. All in 
all, Godzilla 1985 is a welcome if somewhat uneven return 
for the King of the Monsters. (**1/2) 
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Godzilla vs Biollante (1993) 


Godzilla vs Biollante (Gojira vs Biollante - 1989) 


Dr. Shiragami... 
Kazuto Kirishima.. 


Megumi Odaka 


Kazuki Omori 
Kazuki Omori 
Shinichiro Kobayashi 


Running Time: 105 minutes 
US. Version released direct to video 
by HBO Video (105 min.) 


Story 

In the aftermath of Godzilla’s rampage, the remains 
of Super X are salvaged and the Japanese government 
searches the ruins of Tokyo for tissue samples from 
Godzilla. Commandos from the notorious Biomajor 
organization, a biotechnology cartel of ruthless profiteers, 
also prowl the debris for Godzilla cells. The Biomajor 
agents are killed and their G-cells are stolen by SSS9, an 


assassin hired by the Republic of Saladia. A mideastern 
oil country, Saladia hopes to become an agricultural 
superpower by using the self-reproductive properties of 
the G-cells to develop a strain of wheat which will grow 
in the desert. To perform this task, the Saladians recruit 
the eminent scientist Dr. Shiragami from Japan. Biomajor 
sabotages the Saladian lab and destroys the G-cells, killing 
Shiragami’s daughter Erica. Deeply depressed, Dr. 
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Shiragami returns to Japan and goes into seclusion. 

Five years later, volcanic activity returns to Mt. 
Mihara, and psychic events lead the government to discover 
that Godzilla has begun to stir. In response to the threat of 
Godzilla’s return, the G-cells are taken from storage for 
use in developing Anti Nuclear Bacteria (ANB). An expert 
of biogenetics, Shiragami is contacted for help on the 
project, but he refuses. But when an eruption of Mt. Mihara 
damages Shiragami’s lab and his prized roses, he quickly 
reconsiders and agrees to work on the ANB. To preserve 
his daugther’s life, Shiragami had combined some of 
Erica’s cells with a rose five years ago. Secretly, he applies 
the regenerative property of the G-cell to save the rose. 

Biomajor discovers the existence of the ANB project 
and sends two agents to steal the experiment from 
Shiragami’s lab. They are foiled by SSS9, also on the 
same mission, but suddenly all three thieves are attacked 
by strange tentacled appendages. The Biomajor agents 
are killed and SSS9 escapes. The next morning, Shiragami 
surveys the damage to his lab. Examining a fragment of 
tentacled vine and gazing at a huge hole in the wall of the 
lab, he shudders in terror, realizing his private experiment 
has gone terribly wrong. Later that day, in Ashinoko there 
appears a gigantic plant creature—Biollante, the genetic 
combination of a rose, a human, and the G-cells. 

After the ANB has been perfected, Biomajor 
threatens to release Godzilla from Mt. Mihara with 
explosives unless the ANB is turned over to them. The 
ransom is reluctantly paid, but SSS9 springs an ambush, 
stealing the ANB and damaging the detonator. Godzilla is 
released from his fiery tomb and heads for Tokyo Bay. 

Godzilla is intercepted offshore in Uraga Strait by 
Super X-2. Equipped with the Fire Mirror, a device which 
can reflect the monster’s ray back at him, Super X-2 
succeeds in badly injuring Godzilla. But the monster 
battles fiercely, eventually damaging the mirror and causing 
Super X-2 to whirl out of control. Godzilla senses 
Biollante’s presence and changes course for Ashinoko. 
Godzilla easily defeats Biollante, setting the plant creature 
ablaze, its ashes gently drifting skyward. 

Disappearing into the ocean, Godzilla eventually 
remerges in Osaka Bay. The ANB is recovered from the 
Saladians just in time as Godzilla marches on the city. The 
repaired Super X-2 confronts Godzilla in the Osaka 
Business Park, distracting Godzilla long enough to allow 
the ANB to be successfully fired into the monster’s hide 
by sharpshooters hidden in the surrounding skyscrapers. 
Super X-2 is destroyed and Godzilla marches through 
Osaka unopposed, the ANB mysteriously having no effect 
on the beast. 

Determining the ANB to be dormant due to 
Godzilla’s low body temperature, the monster is lured into 
the experimental Thunder Control System, a field of huge 
microwave towers powered by lightning and the nearby 
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Wakasa nuclear power station, the target of Godzilla’s 
advance. Godzilla wades through the defense forces, 
seemingly unaffected by the Thunder Beam attack. Buta 
shower of sparkling spores drifts down from the sky, and 
from the ground rises a mutated Biollante, its hideous 
visage dwarfing even Godzilla. As the monsters battle, 
Godzilla is finally overcome by the ANB and staggers 
away, falling into the shallow waters of Wakasa Bay. 


i ol ar oy 


Biollante transforms back into a shower of spores and 
disappears into the sky. 

SSS9 assassinates Dr. Shiragami, but he is vaporized 
in the Thunder Beam field as he attempts to escape. A 
visibly weakened Godzilla revives, the cool waters of 
Wakasa Bay having lowered his temperature somewhat. 
The monster lumbers away into the ocean as the defense 
force ponders its now uncertain future. 
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Commentary 

Although Godzilla (1984) was successful both home 
and abroad, Toho dragged their feet for several years before 
continuing the rejuvenated series. As was the case 30 years 
earlier, it seemed that a monster vs monster film was a 
natural progression, so producer Tanaka decided to hold a 
nationwide contest to solicit ideas for a new story. The 
winning submission was titled Godzilla vs Biollante, with 
Godzilla facing a bioengineered enemy. During the four 
year gap between productions, the story was worked over 
several times, the final version of the story being a 
precarious mix of biotechnology, espionage, and even 
psychic elements. For the first time in well over 20 years, 
a script is presented with some fresh, original ideas and 
themes. Although Kazuki 
Omori’s rather uneven direction 
for the human drama and its spy 
elements, some poor casting for 
Dr. Shiragami and the non- 
Japanese characters, and a 
poorly thought out climax all 
conspire to knock the film down 
alevel, this fresh approach, plus 
a strong shot of creativity in the 
special effects department, gave 
positive signs for what the 
future might hold for the series. 

The biological and 

technological weapons devised 
against Godzilla in this film are 
both logical in design and 
exciting in their realization. 
Attacking Godzilla’s source of 
strength by the creation of ANB 
(a concept which is actually 
being worked on in the real 
world) makes so much sense 
that it is amazing that no one (iepsiaesaes 
had thought of it before. And 
the Fire Mirror devised for Super X-2 is a way to turn 
Godzilla’s most powerful weapon back on him—a solid 
piece of strategy. For the first time in 25 years, it seems as 
if man has plans which can actually work, a fact which 
adds immensely to the drama of man vs monster. 

Biollante also represents a totally new concept of 
monster for Toho, artificially created by man, incorporating 
ahuman element, and for once not representing a radiation 
or alien based threat. Its unstable cell structure imbues 
the monster with a mysterious unpredictability, prone to 
mutate into a new formas it absorbs energy from Godzilla’s 
attack. Its initial form, although weak, is horrific yet 
beautiful. Its final form is a hideous, tentacled beast which 
towers over Godzilla. And throughout, it is impossible to 
determine if this monster represents a threat to mankind 
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or not. Altogether, viewers are kept on the edge of their 
seats, as nothing in the film seems to correspond to a set 
formula. 

Koichi Kawakita takes over the reigns of sfx director 
in this film, and under his direction, a surge of creativity is 
injected into the effects. Committed to portraying Godzilla 
as a living creature, he revamps the look of Godzilla and 
devises new techniques to achieve his goal. Perhaps his 
best move was to construct a simple yet highly expressive 
robot Godzilla. Built from the chest up in the same scale 
as the suit, and controlled with simple cables and levers, 
the robot truly makes Godzilla come alive, able to turn his 
head from side to side, tilt up and down, sneer, and coil 
about as would a living creature. Made from the same 


intercuts with the suit to make 
a seamless effect. 
Kawakita also uses a 
variety of interesting camera 
angles, bold camera 
= movement, and various other 
new techniques to add energy 
and excitement to the effects. 
Even while pushing the scale 
to 1/50, he maintains a good 
degree of realism by 
employing forced perspective 
filming, getting much more out 
of far smaller sets than those 
with which Nakano had 
=), worked. 

With Akira Ifukube 
declining to score the film and 
first alternate Hiroshi 
Miyagawa (Space Cruiser 
Yamato) having a scheduling 
conflict, Koichi Sugiyama, 
based on his popularity in 
scoring the hit video game 
Dragonquest, is given the scoring chores this time. 
However, his score is a disaster, creating little in the way 
of mood and completely lacking in any kind of theme for 
either of the title monsters. Three stock Ifukube themes 
are also utilized in isolated sections of the film, but in most 
cases the music editor fails to match the scenes to the tempo 
of the music, making a thoroughly unsatisfactory score 
overall. 

As an overall effort, Godzilla vs Biollante was by 
no means a classic of the genre, but it showed great promise 
for the future. Still, the film was not a success on the 
magnitude which Toho desired, their feeling that the adult- 
level approach limited its appeal. So to try and recapture 
the big (economic) prize, they opted to resurrect a monster 
from the old series for their next film. (***) 
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King Ghidorah - 1991) 
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Story 
A UFO appears over the skies of Japan and settles 
in the Fuji area. The UFO turns out to be a time machine, 
carrying representatives of the 23rd century. Their mission 
to the past is vital—in order to prevent Godzilla from 
precipitating a nuclear disaster which will destroy Japan 
in the next century, they hope to go further back in time to 
prevent the origin of the monster. They ask the assistance 
of Terasawa, future author of a book on Godzilla’s origins, 
Miki Saegusa, the psychic girl who can sense Godzilla’s 
presence, and a paleontologist. Together, they travel back 
to the Marshall Islands of 1944 where a species of dinosaur 
still lives, one which the atomic bomb test will later cause 
to mutate into Godzilla. The team from the future watches 
as the dinosaur is badly injured during a WWII battle. They 
successfully transport the dinosaur to the Bering Sea, 
apparently safe from any radioactive contamination. 
Upon their return to 1992, the time travelers 
discover that Godzilla has indeed disappeared, but a new 
Running Time: 103 minutes threat has shown up...King Ghidorah. The Future People 
Not released in the US. now reveal their true purpose for visiting the past. In the 
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next century, Godzilla never revived from ANB infection 
and Japan grew into an economic superpower which 
dominated large portions of the world. To prevent this, 
these renegades from the future wish not only to eliminate 
the threat of Godzilla’s future return, but also to create a 
new monster (from three small creatures which they left 
behind in 1944) which they can control and use to change 
history, blackmailing Japan into submission. King 
Ghidorah devastates the country from one end to the other. 

Somehow, Godzilla appears unexpectedly in 
Hokkaido. The dinosaur seems to have been destined to 
become Godzilla, having been exposed to radiation from 
anuclear sub accident in the Bering Sea during the 1970's. 
The new Godzilla, having absorbed far more powerful 
radiation than in 1944, has now increased in size and 
developed an even more powerful atomic breath. A threat 
to their plan of carefully controlled destruction, the Future 
People order King Ghidorah to attack Godzilla. Under 
the direction of the Future People, the three-headed monster 
appears ready to defeat Godzilla. But before Godzilla is 
subdued, a defector among the Future People, abhorred at 
the violent tactics used by her companions, assists Terasawa 
in infiltrating the UFO and sabotaging it. Released from 
control, King Ghidorah is momentarily stunned, and 
Godzilla uses the opening to strike back. Godzilla destroys 
the UFO and defeats King Ghidorah, severing its middle 
head and sinking the creature to the bottom of the ocean. 
Man is no match for the new Godzilla which 


tramples Sapporo and heads for the mainland. A plan to 
defeat Godzilla is hatched...the lone survivor from the 
future returns to her time, using 23rd century technology 
to revive and mechanize the remains of King Ghidorah. 
The MechaGhidorah returns to the 20th century to do battle 
with Godzilla in the heart of Tokyo. After an incredible 
fight, the mechanized monster immobilizes Godzilla with 
its Godzilla Capture System and carries the beast away. 
Out over the ocean, Godzilla destroys the MechaGhidorah 
with his atomic breath, causing the two monsters to 
plummet into the ocean. Badly weakened and still held 
by the restraints on his body, Godzilla lies momentarily 
trapped at the bottom of the ocean. 
Commentary 

The goal of a solid overall effort which seemed 
within Toho’s grasp after Godzilla vs Biollante again eluded 
Toho. Deeming the prior film to be less successful due to 
its adult approach, Toho devised a story geared more to 
younger audiences and combined it with the return of a 
proven monster in King Ghidorah. The result was a 
resounding financial success, but one carried completely 
by its technical excellence. Screenwriter/director Omori 
again attempts to tackle new ideas for the series, this time 
using time travel, establishing the origin of Godzilla, and 
examining Japan’s prominent economic role in the modern 
world. But some incredible flaws in logic, plain lack of 
common sense, and contrivance substituting for creativity 
doom the story to disaster. In an ironic reversal of form 
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appended onto a poor story. 

The basic flaw of the film, which even small 
children should be able to easily identify, is its complete 
disregard for common sense regarding time travel. When 
Godzilla’s origin has been prevented, a return to the present 
day results in no change to 40 years of history—everyone 
stills knows of Godzilla, but only from that moment on 
does Godzilla disappear and King Ghidorah instantly 
appears. If Godzilla was never created, no one in 1992 
should know of the beast, and the world should be vastly 
different. While the idea of creating monsters by merely 
exposing a creature to radiation is itself highly over 


Godzilla vs King Ghidorah 


—— = 
simplistic, the problem is compounded by using an 
incredible contrivance to return Godzilla to the world a 
second time. And further, the audience is cheated by not 
being shown the creation of either King Ghidorah or 
Godzilla on screen. With but a little creative thought, these 
problems could have been easily overcome and opened 
the door to a solid piece of filmmaking. 

Yet for all the lack of thought given to the story, it 
seems that all the more creative thought was channeled 
into the effects. In this film, Godzilla attains a level of 
realism in his portrayal that is unparalleled elsewhere. His 
movements are excellent, he uses his atomic breath often 
and to good advantage, the robot head performs beautifully, 
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and his movements are accompanied by a thunderous _ single most exciting battle in any Godzilla film. 
footstep and a chilling roar. Godzilla truly becomes a With the greatest respect for the talents of Eiji 
living, unstoppable engine of destruction. ‘Tsuburaya, it still must be said that with this film, Kawakita 


King Ghidorah does not fare quite as well as _ has far surpassed his mentor in the ability to stage exciting 
Godzilla in realization. Forced : and realistic monster battles. 
to use old monster concepts, Gone are the days of rock 
Kawakita opts for some minor throwing and wrestling 
redesign which, although nice monsters which eventually 
in its own regard, still is unable fall off a cliff into the ocean 
to surpass the standard set by at the end. Kawakita delivers 
Eiji Tsuburaya’s King battles where the monsters 
Ghidorah. The one element each use their unique powers 
lacking in Kawakita’s monster and abilities, and they use 
is wing movement...while j their surroundings as well to 
flying, King Ghidorah all too wage their war. King 
often seems to glide rather than Ghidorah uses its rays and 
flap its wings gracefully. Also, flying mobility to attack, and 
the beast's flying sound was in close quarters it tries to 


dropped and for some : choke Godzilla with its heads, 
inexplicable reason, the ¥ while Godzilla uses his atomic 
wonderful sound effects of the 4 ‘ ’ breath and sheer strength. The 
original King Ghidorah were #1 PF} battles are filled with 


eliminated in favor of a Rodan- ‘| spectacular images and pulse- 
like roar. The MechaGhidorah | pounding action. When 
comes off surprisingly well, | oe - 3 is combined with the welcomed 
with only a_ partial § return of Akira Ifukube’s 
mechanization of the beast - | mastery over the scoring, the 
being done. Its confrontation =f = gj experience leaves one 
with Godzilla is perhaps the drained. (**1/2) 
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Godzilla vs Mothra (Gojira vs Mosura - 1992) 


Takuya Fujita.. 
Masako Tezuka. 


Tetsuya Bessho 
.Satomi Kobayashi 


Akira Takarada 
‘Takehiro Murata 


Running Time: 102 minutes 
Not released in the US. 


Story 

A huge meteor collides with the Earth, triggering a 
series of disasters. The meteor strikes near Godzilla’s 
position, causing the Defense Agency to lose track of the 
beast. Far to the north in the Arctic Sea, an elemental 
force awakens from a centuries old slumber and begins 
moving underground. A typhoon in Indonesia causes a 
landslide which uncovers a gigantic egg on Infant Island, 
site of a deforestation project run by the Marumoto 
Corporation. 

Three explorers are sent to investigate the egg, and 
they come upon two tiny girls called Cosmos, barely 30cm 
tall. They reveal that the egg belongs to Mothra, protector 
of the island. Long ago, their race was an advanced 
civilization which developed a weather control system. 
This interference with nature caused the Earth to strike 
back, creating a Black Mothra known as Battra. Mothra 
defended the Cosmos from Battra and defeated this 
elemental force, but not before the weather control system 
was destroyed, causing a cataclysm which wiped out most 
of the Cosmos race and their island. The sudden 


appearance of the egg leads the Cosmos to believe that the 
Earth again is facing ecological disaster, and as a result 
they fear that Battra will also reappear. 

Battra does indeed appear, its larval form burrowing 
up from underground and destroying Nagoya. As Mothra’s 
egg is towed back to Japan by the Marumoto Corporation, 
Godzilla appears, his interest drawn by the egg. Mothra 
hatches from the egg and escapes into the ocean just as 
Godzilla’s ray blasts the egg. The two monsters begin to 
battle, but the struggle is interrupted by Battra. Battra 
knocks Mothra aside and engages Godzilla in combat. A 
tremendous battle is waged by the two creatures on the 
ocean bottom. When the tectonic plates struck earlier by 
the meteor begin to shift, an undersea volcanic eruption 
occurs and the two monsters are swallowed up in a fissure. 

The Cosmos are kidnapped by Marumoto who 
hopes to use them for publicity purposes. The little girls 
summon Mothra to rescue them, and the monster heads 
for Japan. Intent on accomplishing its mission, Mothra 
wades into the middle of Tokyo, wreaking havoc. When 
the Cosmos are set free, Mothra calms down and turns to 
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leave. At that moment, the military opens fire on the 
caterpillar, hurting it badly. Mothra smashes into the Diet 
Building and remains motionless until dusk when the 
creature begins to spin a silken cocoon around its body. 
After several hours of calm, the beautiful adult form of 
Mothra emerges from the cocoon. 

At the same time, Battra surfaces in the ocean and 
transforms into its adult form, heading off to find Mothra 
for doing battle. Almost simultaneously, Mt. Fuji erupts 
and Godzilla emerges from the magma. The three monsters 
converge on the city of Yokohama. Mothra and Battra 
engage each other in an aerial battle which ends in Mothra 
being badly injured. When Godzilla happens to enter the 
battle zone, Battra attacks the huge reptile, but is no match 
for him. Only by combining forces are the two insect 


monsters able to defeat Godzilla, carrying him away from 
the city. While being transported away, Godzilla kills 
Battra and the two fall into the sea. Mothra creates an 
energy barrier which settles into the water, encircling 
Godzilla’s position. 

The Cosmos inform humanity of Battra’s original 
mission...to save Earth from a huge meteor which would 
destroy the planet in the late 1990’s. Mothra assumes 
Battra’s mission, flying off into space to seek out and 
deflect the meteor. 

Commentary 

Rushed into production but a few months after 

Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, this film is unable to hide its 


hurried nature. Loosely remaking the 1964 classic lends 
great promise to the film, but it is ultimately untracked by 
Kazuki Omori’s script populated with dull characterization, 
incredibly trite dialogue, and blatant contrivance. The 
environmental themes are so heavy handed that they lose 
any potential impact. Compounding the problem is some 
generally bland and occasionally inept direction by 
newcomer Takao Okawara. The story is so thin on human 
drama that the entire final thirty minutes of the film is 
strictly non-stop special effects. The pattern of Godzilla 
vs King Ghidorah is played out again, carried to yet further 
extremes. 

With the Biollante Godzilla suits worn out after two 
films of use (as well as one suit having been stolen and 
recovered just prior to filming), a new costume was struck 


from the same molds used in 1989. A mechanism to allow 
the suit to raise and lower the head was added, giving the 
Godzilla suit yet another touch of heretofore untapped 
realism. Some unfortunate changes to Godzilla’s sound 
effects are made here, most notably for the atomic breath. 
On occasion, the ray is accompanied by a strange whining, 
sounding much more mechanical than organic. Less 
attention is also given to the sound of Godzilla’s footsteps, 
and Godzilla’s roar returns to the 1960's style. With these 
changes, plus the robot Godzilla showing some wear after 
three films, Godzilla is not portrayed as ultra-realistically 
as in the previous film. But Godzilla gets less screen time 
here than Mothra, the film really being much more of a 
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vehicle for his co-star than for the King of the Monsters 
(which itself is not necessarily bad). 

The design of Mothra remains virtually unchanged 
from the original version. The adult version is a bit smaller 
than Tsuburaya’s masterpiece, and the fur is a bit too plush, 
making the model look a bit too cuddly. The caterpillar, 
very nicely made, gets the main city destruction scene, 
but forgotten is the small detail of the body undulating as 
it moves, its body seeming to cruise smoothly through the 
city. While nothing new is done design-wise, Mothra is 
endowed with imaginative new powers which are wisely 
added to allow it to survive against this new and more 
powerful Godzilla. Not only does Mothra also have the 
ability to generate energy rays from its wings and antennas, 
its poison pollen now acts as an energy reflector as well. 

Notcontent to work solely with old monster designs, 
Kawakita uses the motif of an evil or ‘battle Mothra’ to 
create yet another fine beast in Battra. The adult version 
incorporates an evil Gremlin-like head onto a dark lunar 
moth shape, and its movement is both graceful and 
menacing. The caterpillar version boasts a Megalon-like 
horn on its hideous body design. Battra is an elemental 
force to be reckoned with. 

Effects-wise, the film makes up for the story’s 
shortcomings and then some. The ebb and flow of the 
climactic battle again demonstrates Kawakita’s keen eye 
for what makes an exciting battle as the monsters all use 
their powers and surroundings to wage war. The screen is 
illuminated with a jaw-dropping array of energy rays 
reflecting about as Godzilla is defeated. Each monster 
plies their destructive trade to the hilt, the most realistic of 
which is Godzilla’s abbreviated rampage through 
Yokohama. The transformation of Mothra is beautifully 
rendered, and Battra’s transformation is an astounding 
piece of animation with impact reminiscent of Tsuburaya’s 
birth of King Ghidorah. The pulse-pounding pace of 
Godzilla vs King Ghidorah is replaced this time by 
awesome spectacle, majestically unfolding before the 
viewer’s eyes. 

And with spectacle the order of the day, who better 
than Akira Ifukube to yet again display his mastery in 
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complementing the imagery of Godzilla. Rather than just 
copying his score for the 1963 film, he devises a new 
Mothra battle theme based on the song of Infant Island, a 
masterful stroke that carries power, but also hints of the 
desperation of the battle. His scoring for the transformation 
of Mothra is nothing short of genius, creating a hauntingly 
beautiful aura against Kawakita’s gorgeous sunset 
backdrop. Not surprisingly, Ifukube was awarded the 
Japanese Academy Award for his work on this film. 
Despite its shortcomings, Godzilla vs Mothra 
seemed to deliver what its ever-younger target audiences 
wanted, its financial success even greater than King 
Ghidorah. The stage was set for yet another old adversary 
to return the following year for Godzilla’s 40th 
Anniversary... (**1/2) 
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Godzilla 


‘Wataru Mimura 


Koichi Kawakita 


.-AKira Ifukube 
Running Time: 108 minutes 
Not released in the U.S. 
Story 
Studying the salvaged remains of the 


MechaGhidorah, a UN science team adapts its cybernetic 
technology to create a super weapon to defend Japan 
against Godzilla...the MechaGodzilla. The inventor of the 
Garuda flying fortress, Kazuma Aoki, is assigned to the G 
Force, an international task force set up to use the MG to 
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respond to attack by Godzilla. 

A paleontology expedition to Adonoa Island in the 
Bering Sea discovers a nest of fossilized dinosaur eggs, 
one of them completely intact. But when they attempt to 
transport the egg from the island, a gigantic pterodactyl- 
like creature (Rodan) attacks. Mysteriously, Godzilla also 
shows up at Adonoa Island. In the ensuing battle with 
Rodan, Godzilla badly injures the flying monster as the 
scientists escape with the egg. 

The egg is taken back to a research facility in Kyoto. 
When the egg hatches, everyone is surprised to find that it 
contains not a baby pterodactyl, but a Godzillasaurus. 
Because of this, the Godzillasaurus is thought to have been 
a species which laid its eggs in the nest of another, allowing 
the nest-keeper to mind its young. Having been exposed 
to the radiation of a nuclear waste site on Adonoa, the infant 
has become a Baby Godzilla, just as the pterodactyl had 
mutated into Rodan. The baby immediately imprints itself 
on Azusa Gojo, a member of the research team. 

Godzilla unexpectedly appears in Japan, attacking 
the Yokaichi industrial complex, so the MechaGodzilla is 
ordered to confront the beast. Aoki misses the scramble 
alert, so the robot monster takes off without him. Godzilla 
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confronts his robot duplicate in the Suzuka Mountains. 
The MG's attack is methodically effective, and Godzilla is 
nearly electrocuted to death before a fire in the robot's 
power plant causes MechaGodzilla to shut down. Able to 
recover, Godzilla knocks his foe aside and marches on 
Kyoto, apparently in search of the baby. When he is unable 
to find the baby’s hiding place, Godzilla eventually returns 
to the sea. 

While the MechaGodzilla is repaired, Aoki is 
dismissed from the G Force in disgrace. But when he 
presents to his former colleagues a plan to enhance the 
firepower of the Garuda flying fortress and allow it to 
combine with the MechaGodzilla, he regains his position 
on the team. 

Examination of the Baby Godzilla leads to an 
important discovery about Godzilla—the key to his speed 
and power is a secondary brain located in the base of the 
beast's spine. By destroying this secondary brain, the G 
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| Force believes it possible to kill 
g Godzilla. Meanwhile, Rodan 
revives and mutates into Fire 
Rodan, heading towards Japan. 
To lure Godzilla into a fatal 
trap, the Baby Godzilla is sent to a 
remote island, but Rodan appears 
and snatches the container with the 
Baby Godzilla. Thinking the Baby 
to be its hatchling, the Rodan tries 
to protect and care for the baby. 
The MechaGodzilla and Garuda 
are sent to Makuhari City to 
recapture the Baby, and the cyborg 
monster mortally wounds Rodan. 
But Godzilla appears, drawn by the 
presence of the Baby, and the stage 
is set for the final battle. The 
Garuda links up with the MechaGodzilla, forming a Super 
MechaGodzilla whose firepower weakens Godzilla. The 
Super MG injects electrical cables into Godzilla’s lower 
back, destroying the secondary brain and electrocuting the 
monster. Godzilla’s lower body is paralyzed, and 
eventually he succumbs to the attack. Mankind has finally 
defeated Godzilla. 

When the Baby reacts violently to Godzilla's death, 
Rodan revives and flies toward the infant. The 
MechaGodzilla blasts Rodan from the sky, its lifeless body 
draping itself over Godzilla. Rodan's body begins to 
dissolve into a radioactive mist which not only revives 
Godzilla but also melts away the MG's diamond coating. 
Charged with a super-energy, Godzilla destroys his robot 
foe. But instead of resuming his destructive rampage, 
Godzilla retrieves the Baby and returns to the sea. 
Commentary 

Of all the films of the renewed series, Godzilla 
vs MechaGodzilla represents 
Toho’s most technically and 
artistically successful effort. 
Although Omori had introduced 
some new ideas into the series, his 
» scripts were becoming increas- 

ingly cliche and contrivance ridden 
to the point of negating whatever 
# _. good may have existed elsewhere 
% in his films. Wataru Mimura 

J replaced Omori as writer and opted 
tee for more of a straight-forward 
action film, focusing the human 
drama mostly on advancing the 
«monster story and avoiding 
pointless side plots. As a result, 
the film’s pacing is very good, 
progressing smoothly without any 
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dull spots. With the aid of a more 
competent cast and better script 
than last time, Okawara delivers a 
more polished effort at directing 
the human drama. Combining 
Mimura’s script with some crisp 
editing and outstanding technical 
effects, Godzilla vs Mecha- 
Godzilla delivers the goods as a 
terrific action film and passable 
drama. 

The redesigned Mecha- 
Godzilla is quite a change over its 
previous incarnation. Gone are the 
sharply-defined, angular features 
of the alien-produced original 
which gave it a sleek, evil 
appearance. Instead, the new man- 
made version resembles a more truly mechanized 
representation of its living counterpart--rounded features, 
amore triangular body shape...as if Godzilla himself were 
covered in metal sheeting. To make it more imposing, the 
new MG is 20% taller than Godzilla. It is equipped with 
armament specifically designed to destroy Godzilla, the 
best of which is an artificial diamond coating (similar to 
Super X-2’s fire mirror) which absorbs the energy of 
Godzilla’s ray, amplifying it and then redirecting it back 
at the monster through a weapon called the plasma grenade. 
This MechaGodzilla is more than a match for Godzilla. 

The new Rodan is a radical departure from 
Tsuburaya’s creature. To achieve body proportioning more 
like a pterodactyl, man-in-suit techniques were completely 
discarded, this Rodan being realized only in model form, 
freeing the staff to create Rodan in a different scale (only 
70 meters vs Godzilla’s 100 meters). While this decision 
limited Rodan’s ability to perform, especially while on the 
ground, the model and its 
manipulation netted the most 
satisfying Rodan since the 1956 
original. 

The newly constructed 
Godzilla costume for this film, 
while similar to its predecessors, 
contains one rather unsettling 
peculiarity--its tail seems to attach 
to the body a bit higher than 
before, giving an odd shape to its 
profile. To add additional subtle 
facial movements, a new robot 
Godzilla was also made. While 
quite expressive, the rear portion 
of the robot head is noticeably 
smaller than that of the costume. 
The Baby Godzilla actually fares 


much better in realization--abandoning Tsuburaya’s Minya 
concept, the Baby’s dinosaur origins are emphasized to 
create a believable yet not overly cute creature. An upper 
torso robot is also made for the Baby which performs 
marvelously, making the Baby appear quite lifelike. 

The action sequences in this film are 
impeccable...excitingly staged, logical, and quite dramatic. 
The battle of Godzilla and Rodan on Adanoa Island is 
breathtaking, filled with striking and surprising images. 
The battles with the MechaGodzilla are methodically 
carried out to the point that Godzilla clearly appears 
overmatched, and indeed his demise at the climax seems a 
foregone conclusion. It is unfortunate that the high drama 
and unsettling nature of Godzilla’s death is unraveled by 
another fantasy contrivance, having Rodan inexplicably 
transform into radioactive mist which revives the beast 
and thus contradicting the film's theme of Real Life vs 
Artificial Life. Retaining Godzilla’s death would not have 
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required an end to the series, as either his demise could be 
‘undone’ in the next film or the Baby could have been 
used to become a new Godzilla. 

Unfortunately, Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla 
marked the conclusion of composer Ifukube’s distinguished 
career. He departs in grand fashion, concocting one of his 
finest scores of all. His 
monster and action themes are 
typical of what one comes to 
expect of Ifukube, but his 
greatest accomplishment may 
have been devising music for 
the Baby Godzilla which 
resists the temptation to be 
cute and instead lends an air 
of dignity to its scenes. 

Despite the film’s 
numerous good points, some 
critical flaws exist here. By 
introducing the Baby Godzilla 
and insisting on a Gorgo-style 
ending, the story is suddenly 
left without a villain... 
Godzilla and Rodan act to 
protect the Baby while the 
MG defends mankind. As a 
result, the film is without any 
clearly defined focus...which 
side is one supposed to hope 
will be triumphant? The 
ending is destined to be 
disappoint in some way, as 


either no one wins (so why bother?), or at least one party 
whom the audience cares for has to lose without 
accomplishing anything in the process...a dramatically 
unsatisfying dilemma. It is also quite a stretch to believe 
that Godzilla would leave mankind alone at the conclusion 
after the horrible injuries and excruciating torture just 
inflicted on him. But more 
importantly, this film marks a 
dangerous turning point in the 
| new series from which there 
seemingly is no going back. 
The presence of the Baby 
Godzilla and the Gorgo-style 
climax forces an irreversible 
change in Godzilla's character. 
Despite the new series’ 
sustained success at drawing 
drama from Godzilla’s 
threatening nature, a guiding 
concept which has prevented 
a descent into parody or 
assignment of any human 
characteristics to the monsters, 
Toho decides to change 
= course. Godzilla’s villainous 
*. character is compromised and 
he now becomes sympathetic. 
The evolution of the monster 
into ‘Godzilla the hero’ seems 
the inevitable outcome...a 
repeat of Toho's fatal mistake 
of their first series. (***) 
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Godzilla vs Space Godzilla (Gojira vs Space Gojira - 1994) 


.. Megumi Odaka 
ZenkichiYoneyama 
Akita Tsukamoto 
Susumu OhKubo. 
Commander Takaaki Asou.. 


.Kensho Yamashita 
Hiroshi Kashiwabara 
Koichi KawaKita 
Takeyuki Hattori 


Director... 


Running Time: 111 minutes 
Not released in the U.S. 


Story 

After its battle with MechaGodzilla, Godzilla and 
Baby Godzilla travel to Birth Island and adopt the isolated 
land mass as their home. The monsters remain on the island 
for nearly a year, the Baby growing into adolescence. 
When a strange meteor falls from the sky and strikes the 
island, a unusual series of events is touched off. Weird 
crystal shafts grow from the meteor’s impact crater, pulsing 
with a strange energy. 

Because of the MechaGodzilla’s success in 
battling Godzilla, G-Force builds an enhanced robot 
weapon called Mogera. This new super weapon not only 


incorporates the features of the MG, it also has the ability 
to fly into space and can split into two smaller vehicles, 
the Land Mole (capable of traveling underground) and the 
Star Falcon (a flying battleship). At the same time, G- 
Force also introduces the T-Project...by attaching a 
telepathic amplifier to Godzilla, they hope to control 
Godzilla’s actions via telepathy. Miki Saegusa is asked to 
lend her telepathic abilities to the T-Project, but she objects 
on the grounds that this would violate Godzilla’s rights as 
aliving creature. When a NASA space shuttle is destroyed 
deep in space by a mysterious object headed for Earth, 
Miki receives a telepathic vision from Mothra and the 
Cosmos who warn that Space Godzilla, an evil life form 
that has destroyed many worlds, is now on course towards 
Earth. Because of the imminent threat to the planet, Miki 
reluctantly agrees to participate in the T-Project. 

On Birth Island, a G-Force observer named Yuuki 
is ordered to cooperate in attaching the telepathic amplifier 
to Godzilla, but he disregards orders and tries to kill 
Godzilla out of revenge for the monster having killed his 
best friend, Colonel Gondo, several years earlier. Yuuki 
has perfected a chemical which could freeze Godzilla’s 
blood, but he is unsuccessful in penetrating the monster’s 
thick hide with the serum. When the telepathic amplifier 
is attached, Miki Saegusa successfully controls Godzilla. 

Mogera is sent into space to intercept the life form 
headed for Earth, but its brief encounter with Space 
Godzilla results in resounding defeat. Space Godzilla 
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homes in on the meteor crater on Birth Island and lands as 
the curious Little Godzilla is investigating the strange 
crystals. The invader attacks the infant, whose calls for 
help summon Godzilla. Godzilla’s will becomes too strong 
for Miki to control and causes the telepathic amplifier to 
overload. Space Godzilla easily defeats Godzilla in battle 
and traps Little Godzilla inside the crystal crater. 
Transforming into crystalline form, Space Godzilla flies 
off as an angry Godzilla sets off in pursuit. 

Examination of the debris from the space shuttle 
yields cellular matter from Space Godzilla. Cells from 
the new beast are strikingly similar to those of Godzilla, 
but combined with an unknown alien crystal. This strange 
hybrid is theorized to have been created when a G-cell 
brought into space by either Biollante or Mothra entered a 
black hole where it combined with a crystal life form. 

With the assistance of T-Project leader Ohkubo, 
Miki is kidnapped and the telepathic amplifier is stolen by 
the International Mafia. Thinking to program their 
computers with the pattern of Miki’s brain waves, the Mafia 
hopes to use its computers to control Godzilla for their 
own purposes. However, Godzilla does not respond to 
telepathic control, instead wading through G-Force 
resistance and following Space Godzilla's path to Kyushu. 
Meanwhile, G-Force members launch a rescue raid on the 
Mafia’s HQ. When a member of the rescue team faces 
death, Miki’s love for the man causes a new power to 
awaken within her...she saves him with telekinesis. 

As Space Godzilla arrives in Fukuoka, huge 
crystal shafts sprout from the ground in the area 
surrounding Fukuoka Tower. The repaired Mogera, with 
Yuuki at the controls, is dispatched to confront the monster, 
but Yuuki diverts the robot to fight Godzilla instead. The 
other members of the crew subdue Yuuki and then Mogera 
flies into action against Space Godzilla. With Fukuoka 
Tower acting as an antenna for attracting cosmic energy, 
Space Godzilla taps an almost unlimited power source and 
easily fends off Mogera’s attacks. When Godzilla finally 
arrives on the scene, he too is badly outmatched. Sensing 
the tower to be the source of his foe’s energy, Godzilla 
tries in vain to penetrate the crystal shield which Space 
Godzilla erects around the structure. Mogera splits up and 
the Land Mole burrows beneath the tower, severing its 
link to the surrounding crystals and weakening its base. 
With Space Godzilla distracted by the Star Falcon, Godzilla 
moves in and topples Fukuoka Tower. Outnumbered and 
unable to renew its energy, Space Godzilla still fights 
savagely. As Godzilla and Space Godzilla grapple, Mogera 
destroys Space Godzilla’s energy-absorbing shoulder 
crystals with its spiral missiles. Mogera is crippled during 
the ensuing fight, but the battle takes its toll and Godzilla 
eventually destroys the invader. As Godzilla returns to 
Birth Island, Miki uses her telekinesis to remove the 
telepathic amplifier from the monster’s neck. 
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Commentary 

Using nearly all new staff members, Toho looked 
to take a new approach to Space Godzilla. Teen idol movie 
director Kensho Yamashita was given the director's chair, 
and the script was turned over to Hiroshi Kashiwabara, a 
veteran writer of television/film dramas and mysteries. 
Yamashita's first decision was to not aggressively pursue 
Akira Ifukube as a composer, using Ifukube's initial 
rejection of the job (saying this love story was not his kind 
of film) as an excuse to hire his own man, Takeyuki Hattori. 
Sfx director Kawakita was the only major player returning 
with experience in working on Godzilla. Unfortunately, 
the results prove that new is not necessarily better. 

Sadly, Space Godzilla disappoints in nearly all 
aspects of the production. The script is almost typical of 
what one has come to expect of the 90’s films...weak on 
ideas, populated with dull characters mouthing trite 
dialogue, and sprinkled with enough contrivance to fend 
off any semblance of logic. While it is a nice gesture to 
promote continuing character Miki Saegusa to a starring 
role, making her psychic abilities the central plot device is 
abig mistake. Fighting Godzilla with telepathy offers little 
dramatic possibilities...either it works and Godzilla 
becomes a mindless pawn of the humans, or (surprise) it 
doesn't work anyway. Another big problem with the script 
is its poor pacing. Coming off of MechaGodzilla’s more 
pleasingly focused narrative, this scenario bounces around 
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aimlessly and contains several tedious stretches to test the 
patience of even the most undiscerning audience members. 
Bringing in the Industrial Mafia subplot from nowhere and 
then dismissing it but 10 minutes later adds to the choppy 
feel of the story. A major flaw in the story is the utter lack 
of purpose behind Space Godzilla’s appearance on Earth. 
No explanation is offered for the monster to attack Earth 
of all the worlds in this planetary system or for what the 
beast is actually doing once it arrives, other than causing 
havoc and giving Godzilla a chance to play hero, an 
unfortunate development hinted at in the previous film. 

Director Yamashita takes this poor script and does 
it no favors. His contribution to the Godzilla series is 
adding a teen idol movie touch with his handling of the 
romance between Miki and Kohji. Not only is this highly 
suspect judgement to begin with, the romance is so 
superficially developed that it lacks believability, not to 
mention emotional impact. One of Yamashita's most 
incredible lapses of all is his handling of the revenge- 
minded Yuuki. The Mogera crew knocks Yuuki 
unconscious when he uses the robot against Godzilla 
instead of Space Godzilla, and when he comes to, he 
inexplicably changes character and puts aside his hatred 
of Godzilla to battle the alien. Yamashita's answer to 
creating and resolving dramatic action....both Yuuki’s 
getting trapped in the Mogera’s hatch and his subsequent 
escape from the predicament (with the help of Miki's 
telekinesis) are both handled off screen. 
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Takeyuki Hattori’s ‘new age’ score for Space 
Godzilla is also quite a mess. In general, his scoring is 
neither appropriate to the subject matter nor does it 
complement the visuals presented. Much of the score's 
tone is typical of tinny, cookie-cutter scores for Japanese 
animation video, and his perky Godzilla march does 
nothing to suggest the image of a large and powerful cre- 
ature. Though his Space Godzilla theme for the final battle 
is fair, Hattori still leaves key portions of the final struggle, 
such as the gravity tornado sequence, completely unscored. 
The overall effect of the score is as unsatisfactory as the 
embarrassing jacket design for the film's soundtrack CD. 

Editing is this film’s major liability. Yamashita's 
style seems directly out of short attention span theater in 
some stretches, while he lets Godzilla’s landing on Birth 
Island drag on interminably long. Here, Godzilla slowly 
wades ashore while Yuuki runs around for at least 5 minutes 
doing nothing more than looking for a good position from 
which to fire his blood-freezing chemical at the gigantic 
monster. The choppy ‘start/stop’ technique is quite a con- 
trast to MechaGodzilla’s relentless pace. Even the special 
effects are subject to curious editing decisions, Godzilla's 
motivation for tracking down the alien de-emphasized by 
cutting his attempt to break Little Godzilla free from his 
crystal prison. Also, G-Force attacks on Godzilla were 
cut in favor of stock footage from Godzilla vs Biollante. 

Even the sfx crew seems to be slipping here, the 
major problem not so much in execution as in basic design. 
Incorporating some subtle Biollante features into Space 
Godzilla is an inspired way to show the creature's link with 


the past, but Space Godzilla’s shoulder crystals are so 
enormous that they appear awkward--a design more worthy 
of atv show than a feature film. In flying form, the monster 
looks more like an immobile crystal hedgehog. Though 
Mogera is intended to be an advanced version of 
MechaGodzilla, its physical appearance seems far less 
imposing and its powers far less effective than its 
predecessor. Little Godzilla, by Toho's admission made 
to appeal to women and small children, seems a regressive 
evolutionary step, taking the dinosaur-like Baby Godzilla 
and transforming him into a bug-eyed green monstrosity 
that leaves one pining for Minya. Fairy Mothra looks on 
film exactly like what it is...a tiny motorized plastic prop. 

Kawakita delivers the usual level of technical 
artistry with his effects, and he offers some interesting new 
camera angles on Godzilla's movements and a few well 
conceived new battle techniques such as the gravity tornado 
and the crystal missile attacks by Space Godzilla. On the 
other hand, the space battle between Mogera and Space 
Godzilla is terrible, devoid of action and poorly lensed. 
The bulk of the effects, though nicely photographed, have 
difficulty overcoming the poor design work and they begin 
to suffer from a sense of familiarity in execution. 

With Space Godzilla, Toho tries to offer a little 
bit to please everyone in the audience...sfx for the monster 
fans, ‘cute’ Little Godzilla for the kids and ladies, teen 
idol romance for the young adults. Again, trying to please 
so many people, a confusing and disjointed effort is instead 
the result, managing to appeal to no one with what ultimate- 
ly turns out to be a curiously uninvolving effort. (*1/2) 
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The Creative Team 
Behind Godzilla 


I The Creative Team Behind Godzilla 


Eiji Tsuburaya 
Director of Special Effects 
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Widely regarded as the father of special effects in Japan, 
Eiji Tsuburaya was born in Sugagawa City, Fukushima on 
July 7, 1901. Due to his strong attraction to airplanes and 
flying, after graduating from grade school in 1915 he 
entered the Japan Flying School. One year later, he 
transferred to Kanda Electrical School from which he 
graduated two years later. In 1919 at the age of 18, he was 
hired as a scenario writer by Japan Natural Color Film Co. 
which merged the following year with the international 
film company Kokatsu. While at Kokatsu, Tsuburaya 
worked for a trick filming expert and learned the basic 
techniques of special effects. He was drafted into the 
service in 1921-1923, during which time Kokatsu went 
bankrupt. Returning from the military, he entered Kyoto 
Ogasawara Productions where he was scheduled to debut 
as a cameraman, but when his old company Kokatsu was 
unable to offer cooperation, the project was dumped. In 
1925, he moved to Shochiku where he took a job as a 
filming assistant. While at the studio, he finally gained 
his first credit as a cameraman in 1927. After this, he did 
several films for Ghojiro Hayashi at which time he became 
experienced in using a crane and smoke effects, showing 
a good aptitude for special filming techniques. In 1931, 
Tsuburaya first met Akira Watanabe at Shochiku’s art 
department where he started to do glass work and simple 
miniature filming, and he also developed a new kind of 
screen process. The following year, he went to work for 
Kyoto Nikkatsu where he found himself unable to get along 
with the studio brass, so he quit the company in less thana 
year. At this time, Tsuburaya went to see King Kong during 
its initial Japanese release, an experience which strongly 
influenced him and sparked his interest in the field of 
special effects photography. He moved on to Kyoto J.O. 
Studios in 1935 where he met with animator Kenzo 
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Masaoka and made Kaguya Hime (Princess of the Moon). 
Out of this film, Eiji Tsuburaya drew on the final image of 
what he wanted to do for special effects and afterwards, 
his lifelong (but ultimately unfulfilled) dream became a 
remake of Kaguya Hime. In 1936, he made his debut as 
special effects director and perfected a screen process 
system, using it in the Japan-Germany coproduction The 
New Soil, directed by Arnold Funk. His techniques were 
the first in the history of Japanese film to make a noticeable 
impact on the industry. As a result, Iwao Mori, president 
of PCL, invited Eiji Tsuburaya to join his studio and so he 
went to Tokyo to join the company in 1937. During the 
same year, Toho Movie Company was established, a 
merger between PCL and J.O. Tsuburaya was appointed 
chief of the special effects department in the company, 
utilizing his screen process extensively during that time. 
Tsuburaya’s fondness of flying and of airplanes served as 
an inspiration throughout his career, with the war film 
Major Nango in 1938 being the first time he employed 
miniature work with airplanes. He again used miniature 
plane effects in two war films during 1940, and in 1942 he 
was joined by Akira Watanabe and several others of his 
future team at Toho. Together they made the Hawaiian 
trilogy of war movies under director Kajiro Yamamoto, 
The War at Sea From Hawaii to Malaya, which garnered 
the studio several film technique awards, but Tsuburaya's 
involvement with war films landed him in trouble with 
the Occupation Forces at the conclusion of the war. Near 
the end of the World War II, Tsuburaya had a strong 
disagreement with the studio management and left in 1948, 
establishing his own company—Tsuburaya Special Effects 
Technique Laboratory--which provided the effects for 
Daiei’s Invisible Man Appears. Unable to keep his own 
company afloat, he decided to return to Toho just two years 
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Right: Eiji Tsuburaya outlining the battle scenario to 
monster actors Haruo Nakajima (Godzilla) and 
Katsumi Tezuka (Angilas) on the Osaka set of Gigantis, 
the Fire Monster (1955). 


later. After a couple of films, he was teamed 
with Ishiro Honda in 1953 on the war film 
Eagle of the Pacific. Their collaboration 
was quite successful, and they were reunited 
in 1954 first on Farewell Rabaul and then 
on the film which would ultimately define 
both of their careers, Godzilla. Not only 
was Godzilla a tremendous success, it also 
won the Japan Movie Technique Award for 
its amazing and unusual effects. Tsuburaya 
would also go on to win this award again in 
1957 for The Mysterians. His work on Birth pny ty a 
of Japan (1958) not only won this award as 8 
well, but also a host of others including the Movie Days 
Special Technique Award. Tsuburaya would also win the 
Japan Movie Technique Award three other times in his 
career. By 1957, the special effects department of Toho 
was formally organized with Tsuburaya as the head, and 
science fiction films increasingly became the studio’s 
staple. To allow for a controlled environment in outdoor 
filming of water scenes, Tsuburaya conceived of a huge 
water tank and supervised its construction near the back 
of Toho’s Setagaya studio lot in 1960. He took a short 
break from filming in 1962 to visit film studios in both 
America and Europe during which time he gained 
additional inspiration as well as a healthy dose of envy at 
the resources available in foreign studios. In 1963 he 
established Tsuburaya SFX Productions, later changed to 
Tsuburaya Productions, as a separate effects house. The 
company would go on to gain fame as producer of many 
television series, the first of which was the extremely 
popular Ultra Q series in 1966. This success allowed the 
company to create a monster boom in Japan, with 
Tsuburaya Productions leading the way with Ultraman, 
Ultra 7, Return of Ultraman, Mighty Jack, and many more. 
A man of great pride and determination, he 
worked through an illness which became 
progressively worse late in 1969, the 
sickness taking its toll on him until he died 
of a heart attack in 1970. 

Tsuburaya’s involvement with 
monsters can be traced back as far as the 
late 1930's, as he once recalled for American 
Cinematographer magazine, “Several years 
before WWII, I was called upon to create 
and photograph a monkey-like monster 
which was supposed to fly through the air. 
I managed the job with some success and 
this assignment set the pattern for my future 


Right: Eiji Tsuburaya preparing King Ghidorah for 
the battle on Planet X from Monster Zero (1965). 


work.” But the experience , which undeniably set him on 
course with his destiny was seeing Willis O’Brien’s King 
Kong. In fact, shortly thereafter he prepared a monster 
film scenario involving a giant octopus, something which 
he always dreamed of filming. This project ultimately 
helped him to secure the job to work on Godzilla since 
producer Tomoyuki Tanaka was aware of Tsuburaya’s story 
idea at the time that the staff for the film was being 
assembled. While he longed to create effects using stop 
motion photography in his monster films, Tsuburaya 
realized that he had neither the expertise nor the financial 
resources to do so. But as a consequence, he was forced 
to use his ingenuity and creativity to create the impossible, 
leading to many unique innovations. As he once remarked 
about the Japanese film industry, “Trick photography is a 
knowledge that our poverty has brought into being.” The 
many years which he spent in film laboratories and behind 
the camera early in his career gave him a strong knowledge 
of the kinds of effects achievable with lenses, film speeds, 
and opticals. As a student of the properties of various raw 
materials for miniatures, such as plastic, wood, chemicals, 
metals, fabrics, he was keenly aware of what could be 
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created from such materials and how they would look on 
the screen. One of the premiere monster makers in cinema 
history, Eiji Tsuburaya got most of his ideas for monsters 
from his imagination, though some came from his dreams. 

Though unquestionably the most influential man 
in the history of Japanese special effects cinema, Eiji 
Tsuburaya also was very highly respected by those whose 
lives and careers he touched. Director Ishiro Honda, with 
whom he combined to make what may have been Toho’s 
most famous production team worldwide, fondly recalled 
his colleague, calling him a great friend. “Eiji Tsuburaya 
was my predecessor and was truly a trailblazer. When I 
entered PCL in Showa 8 (1933), he had already succeeded 
as a cameraman. He was especially adept at low key 
filming...he was famous. As Akira Watanabe would say, 
negatives shot by Eiji Tsuburaya never had enough 
exposure, and no one could tell exactly what was in there 
except him. But when the film was seen in positive, it 
always had something special.” Honda recalled his first 
meeting with Tsuburaya in December 1942 during the 
filming of Battle Troop. Serving as an assistant director 
on the film, Honda’s excitement at working with the creator 
of effects which he had seen in The Battle of Hawaii Sea 
while in the military caused him to ask many things of the 
effects master. Honda felt that Tsuburaya’s genuine 
enthusiasm for his work was the key to his success, and as 
a team, they seemed to have an almost uncanny ability to 


Right: Master editor Eiji Tsuburaya carefully examining footage and 
assembling a rough cut for Godzilla vs The Thing (1964) 


Left: Eiji Touburaya goes over last minute instructions with monster 
actors Haruo Nakajima (Godzilla) and ‘Solomon’ Hirose (King Kong) 
{for the climactic battle atop Mt. Fuji in King Kong vs Godzilla (1962). 
cooperate and reach a common vision. “Mr. Tsuburaya 
and I have worked together for a long time on many 
films....When we read a script, we immediately know 
which segments should be filmed in the studio or on 
location. Our collaboration is always friendly.” 

Director Jun Fukuda was a relative novice as a 
director when he first worked with Eiji Tsuburaya, but the 
effects master helped him through this stage of his career, 
treating him as a sort of father figure and offering him 
suggestions. "He always took care of me,” Fukuda said. 
Tsuburaya’s chief assistant Teruyoshi Nakano, who would 
later take over for his mentor upon his death, noted that 
Tsuburaya took his work very seriously. “He always wore 
a suit and tie. To him, the studio was a sacred place. He 
was quite involved in his work...he got very preoccupied 
with it. So deeply that one day he was working on some 
film near his house and a lady approached him to say, ‘It’s 
been quite a long time.’ He couldn’t remember who she 
was. She was his wife.” Probably the staff member who 
had the greatest respect for his boss was monster actor 
Haruo Nakajima who affectionately referred to Tsuburaya 
as ‘The Old Man’. Recalling Tsuburaya’s style, Nakajima 
commented, “There was no compromising until everything 
was perfect... The Old Man was a master editor. When he 
found something wrong in the footage, he would cut it 
out. He loved children, so he wouldn't show bloodshed in 
his monster movies.” 
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Ishiro Honda 


Director 


Born in 1911 in Yamagata as part of a monk’s family, his 
given name was a combination of ‘I’ (or Ino) meaning 
‘boar’, the animal of the year in which he was born, and 
‘shiro’ meaning 4th boy of the family. As a little boy, 
Honda was quite interested in drawing so his goal was to 
become an artist, but by the time he had reached junior 
high, he already had begun to become more interested in 
films. He attended Nippon University, studying in the Arts 
Department, and after graduation he went to work for the 
filmmaking company PCL (Photography Chemistry 
Laboratory) in 1933, just after the company had completed 
construction of a large shooting studio. There he acted as 
assistant director, many times for Kajiro Yamamoto. He 
was married in 1938 to a script checker, and often in the 
early part of his career Honda received professional support 
and advice from his wife. He served in the military for 8 
years after being drafted three times, continuing to work 
on films in between military assignments. During his 
second stint in the service, he was captured and spent a 
full year as a prisoner in mainland China during which 
time the war ended. Resuming filmmaking full-time upon 
his return to Japan, Honda served as second assistant 
director for Sadao Yamanaka until he was called to work 
at Toho in 1951. His debut as a director came the same 
year in the drama The Blue Pearl. The first film which 
was made by the combination of producer Tanaka, director 
Honda, and special effects director Tsuburaya was The Man 
Who Came to the Bay (1952), the story of a man on a 
whaling ship which starred Toshiro Mifune. Although not 
a special effects film, a lot of real footage was used in 
tandem with many screen process shots. Two years later, 
Honda made his first special effects feature with Eiji 
Tsuburaya, the war drama Eagle of the Pacific. The 
following year, the two also collaborated on Farewell 
Rabaul before teaming up with Akira Ifukube to produce 
the masterpiece Godzilla (1954). From this point, his 
career increasingly shifted towards science fiction and 
special effects films. In 1956, he added deft touches of 
horror and suspense to Toho’s first color monster movie, 
the classic Rodan, and next year he directed Toho’s first 
widescreen/color SF feature, The Mysterians. In the 1970's 
he curtailed his work on sfx films, but he continued 
working on special effects tv series such as Return of 
Ultraman and Mirror Man. He did the first episodes of 
these shows as prototypes, but he voiced his dislike for tv 
work as being inappropriate for the monster genre. His 
final tv directing job was on the children’s show Emergency 
Call Ten-Four Ten-Four, following the exploits of a rescue 
team. Throughout his career, he maintained an especially 
close personal and professional relationship with Japan’s 
foremost director, Akira Kurosawa. In his later days, he 


accepted the assistant director’s job under Kurosawa for 
both Kagemusha (The Shadow Warrior-1980) and Ran 
(1985). One of his career-long ambitions was to direct a 
film about a dead soldier returning to Japan, and it is quite 
likely that “The Tunnel” sequence in Kurosawa’s Dreams 
was the fulfillment of that ambition. When Kurosawa 
finally received an Academy Award in Hollywood to 
recognize the body of his work, Honda sent a televised 
message on behalf of the entire staff at Toho Studios to 
congratulate his friend. Altogether he worked on 46 feature 
films before dying in March of 1993 at the age of 81. He 
was survived by his wife Kimi, his son Ryuji, and a 
daughter. 

Although his career ultimately became defined 
by his work on monster and science fiction films, Honda 
never felt embarrassed or regretful about this. In fact he 
enjoyed working on these films a lot, though he preferred 
straight science fiction to monsters. The success of his 
films owed a great deal to his philosophy of the genre. 
While commenting on the first Godzilla, Honda remarked, 
“The hardest part about doing science fiction movies is 
that I really have to think about the story very seriously, 
even though the subject is not real at all or is impossible. 
If not, you cannot succeed in making it seem real. When 
the three of us (Tsuburaya, Tanaka, and Honda) talked 
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about the project, we said not to be shy or embarrassed 
because this was a monster. We must think of it as real, 


Top: Honda discussing the setup for Namikawa's death scene with Nick 
‘Adams and Kumi Mizuno for Monster Zero. Several extras dressed as 
Planet X aliens linger in the background. 

Middle: Directing on the special effects stage due to Eiji Tsuburaya’s 
failing health, Honda coaches child actor Tomonori Yazaki and Marchan 
the Dwarf (Minya) during filming of Godzilla's Revenge. 

Bottom: Tomoko Ai and Akihiko Hirata listen to Honda's instructions 


not just a ridiculous monster in Tokyo created by bombs. 
This helped give the film a realistic feeling, focusing on 
how people would react to such an occurrence.” Having 
worked on documentary films prior to his assignment on 
Godzilla, it was no coincidence that Honda could be 
successful at infusing a realistic, documentary-like feel in 
this film. Honda always considered this film to be both 
his best and his favorite work. The inspiration for the dark, 
chilling tone of Godzilla came from his own wartime 
experiences. “I heard about the two atomic bombs which 
ended the war while I was still a prisoner in China. It was 
unforgettable. Godzilla was made by hydrogen bombs, 
even more powerful than those atomic bombs. Nothing, 
no weapon, can beat Godzilla. The science of man never 
produces just happiness, it also produces the antithesis, 
like Godzilla. So I used that as my basis for directing 
Godzilla.” Honda’s serious approach towards this 
particular film was best typified by this reminiscence: “My 
memories of the filming for Godzilla are that I was 
concentrating so hard on it that I would forget about 
everything else. At the sea location, I got badly burned on 
my back...we were shooting all day in the bright summer 
sun and I was without a shirt. When I realized it, my back 
was severely burned, and it swelled up terribly. But no 
matter how hard the shooting is, when the audience enjoys 
what is done, there is no better joy for us (filmmakers), 
and Godzilla was a big hit. One of the newspaper articles 
said, ‘This movie, which has become so popular, is a 
strange monster movie. It set a new record for Toho’s first 
day attendance of 33,000.’ I felt quite upset about the 
word ‘strange’ in the newspaper, but no matter what people 
say, Godzilla on the big screen was the first science fiction 
film by Toho which could be seen internationally.” 
Honda’s view of filmmaking as an art form and 
its application to the monster genre was best expressed in 
this interview appearing in a French magazine: “A lot of 
things can be expressed by literature or painting, but cinema 
has a particular advantage in its visual aspect. I try to 
express in films things that other arts could 
not approach. For example, in my monster 
films, I use special effects in the same way 
as one would use a special film stock, a 
special camera, etc. Monster films permit 
me to use all these elements at the same 
time. They are also the most visual of any 
kind of film.” Despite the subject matter 
of his films, he openly avoided adding any 
horror content to his films. “I’ve never 
thought of only creating fear in the 
spectator, and I don’t think I will ever do 
that,” he would say whenever questioned 
about the subject. The appeal of his films 
to all age groups was not unintentional. 
“When I make a monster film, I never 
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think that it will be just for children. 
As a director, I’m a man who wants to 
imagine and express a story. But when 
it’s distributed to theaters, it’s always 
children who are the most interested 
in the entertainment, particularly those 
in the primary schools.” Honda 
strongly objected to the humanizing of 
monsters in his films or adding humor 
to the monster scenes. “I don’t think a 
monster should ever be a ‘comic’ 
character.” He had a lot of problems 
with the mediation scene in Ghidrah, 
The Three-Headed Monster, and he 
was quoted shortly before his death as 
saying that he could not envision 
himself ever having worked on Son of 
Godzilla. When interviewed for atv 
special during the publicity campaign 
for Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, Honda : 
registered open disgust when shown Godzilla’ 's infamous 
‘jumping shie’ dance from the battle on Planet X in 
Monster Zero. “It’s a disgrace,” he said, shaking his head, 
“T fought against it. That had no place in the film, but the 
studio thought they could make Godzilla more popular with 
it.” The fact that Honda did not handle the next two 
Godzilla films after Monster Zero seems no surprise when 
one considers such a statement. His absence from these 
two films was officially explained as a scheduling problem 
and Toho’s stated desire that the public not consider that 
Honda could only do monster films. Though it was not in 
his character to speak directly against the studio, 
speculation that he himself bowed out is not without merit, 
especially considering the following comments during a 
1966 interview: “There’s a great deal of discussion during 
the writing of a script. But once the filming starts, the 
discussions are ended. Once I became a part of Toho, I no 
longer had reason to complain with my employer. One 
may have objections before joining a company, but once 
you are on the inside, you really can’t. That’s my opinion. 
If I have the least objection to a script, I don’t make the 
film, that’s for sure.” 

Honda’s reputation among his colleagues showed 
the high degree of respect with which he was held by 
everyone, not only as a professional but as an individual 
as well. Of him, his good friend Eiji Tsuburaya said, “He 
was aman of great heart. Because it was a special shooting, 
he had to be aware of the smallest details, but I never saw 
him get angry except once during the shooting. It was 
during an explosion scene when the camera was not turned 
around.” Composer Akira Ifukube had an amiable 
relationship with Honda throughout their long running 
collaboration. Honda’s modesty and caring attitude 
towards his films was best summed up by Ifukube’s 
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remembrance of what his friend would tell him, “Mr. 
Ifukube, I know very little about music, so Ill leave 


everything about the score to you.” As Ifukube was well 
aware, Honda actually knew a lot about music, but his 
nature was not to interfere and to give control to the 
composer. Of all the directors he worked with, Ifukube 
remembered that only Honda would stand outside the 
recording booth to watch the performers while the score 
was being recorded. During a memorial tv special aired 
shortly after Honda’s death, he received a round of tributes 
from those who knew him. Eiji Tsuburaya’s successor 
Teruyoshi Nakano offered this assessment of the man and 
his work: “Honda was a real gentleman. He understood 
that kids would be watching his films, so he was always 
careful not to make scenes too severe or bloody. He kept 
it clean, just like Eiji Tsuburaya. I worked with Honda on 
all the SF films after Gigantis.” Current effects director 
Koichi Kawakita added, “I have my job now as sfx director 
because of him. He was a great guy. I want to take what 
I learned from him and develop it.” Director/writer Kazuki 
Omori gave a rather perceptive acknowledgment: “No 
matter what we do or how we do it, it can never be as good 
as Honda’s work...he experienced the war first hand. He 
was in the military and walked through China. He 
experienced Godzilla himself during the war.” Kumi 
Mizuno, one of Honda's favorite actresses, had fond 
memories of the disposition of her former director: “Mr. 
Honda was especially nice and gentle to work with, 
especially for actresses. He never yelled at anyone.” 
Monster actor Ken Satsuma, though he never worked for 
Honda himself, was well acquainted with him and hailed 
him, “He was a great man. He didn’t put himself in a high 
place. He always kept himself at the level of the fans, 
cast, and staff.” 
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Akira Ifukube 
Music Composer 


The 67th generation of the distinguished Ifukube family, 
Akira Ifukube was born May 31, 1914 in the tiny village 
of Kushiro, Hokkaido and raised in the central Tokatsu 
Plain, an area with a large Ainu population and rich in Ainu 
culture. Throughout his youth he was exposed to a wide 
variety of both Ainu and Japanese folk songs, and the 
improvisational image of music and dance from these 
experiences influenced his musical style, setting him apart 
from other students of music. His early compositions 
showed a strong influence of the environment. Except for 
having taken a few violin lessons, Ifukube was entirely 
self-taught in music, yet at this early age he was already 
writing music independently, and he became concert master 
at his school. Early in his career, he was a forestologist for 
the Municipal Forest of Hokkaido, but upon hearing Jean 
Francaix's Concertina for Piano and Orchestra while in 
Sapporo for attending his brother's wedding, Ifukube 
decided to move to the city and pursue music more 
aggressively. He wrote his first orchestral work, Japanese 
Rhapsody, at the age of 19, his knowledge of composition 
coming from his study of a small number of scores. In 
1935 this piece won for him the Tcherepnin Prize for 
outstanding Japanese musical work for orchestra. As a 
result of this award, Ifukube met with Alexander Tcherepnin 
in Russia and studied with him for a week, learning modern 
composition and orchestration. During World War II, the 
Japanese army captured the all-wood British war plane 
DeHavilland Mosquito and Ifukube was assigned to study 
it since he had written a thesis on wood vibration for the 
purpose of making new musical instruments while at the 
University of Hokkaido. This project involved research 
with x-rays and electricity, but near the end of the war most 
of the research team’s protective materials were confiscated 
by the military as resources became scare. Fearing purge 
at the war’s end, the team burned the results of all their 
research and hoped they would not lose their lives. Ifukube 
became ill for nearly a year as a result of his unprotected 
research and he could not work, but he did manage to escape 
the purge. After his recovery, Ifukube’s long time friend 
Fumio Hayasaka (soon to become Kurosawa’s main 
composer), who used to accompany his violin playing on 
the piano, left Hokkaido to do film music in Tokyo, and 
one day he invited his colleague to join him. Ifukube came 
to Tokyo to visit Toho and became interested in the work. 
Eventually convincing the authorities to grant him 
residency in Tokyo so that he could take the job, Ifukube 
joined Toho in the late 1940's. His first film was The End 
of the Silvery Peak, during which he had an argument with 
director Taniguchi about the scoring of a skiing sequence 
between the two young lovers of the story. Threatening to 
quit if his idea was not accepted, Ifukube finally won out, 
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but at the time the incident garnered him a reputation of 
being somewhat argumentative with directors. Ifukube 
found it rather difficult to learn about film scoring as this 
kind of music was not taken seriously during the early 
days of Japanese film. Instead of studying other Japanese 
films, he learned more from observing opera. When he 
was asked to score Godzilla in 1954, many of his 
contemporaries were against taking the job and also 
advised him to decline owing to the great difficulty of the 
subject matter and fear of being typecast if successful. 
Despite this, Ifukube accepted the position and achieved 
great success, creating film music which no other film 
composer has been able to imitate. Subsequently, his film 
composing was predominantly for Toho, specializing in 
science fiction but also working on a myriad of other 
subjects as well, including such critically acclaimed 
dramas as Harp of Burma and Sandakan 8. Altogether, 
he scored over 200 films during his career and also did 
limited work on television (a medium which he always 
felt to be ‘too small’ for his music) and radio dramas while 
building an impressive body of classical compositions at 
the same time. He retired from film scoring in the late 
70’s to pursue teaching, resisting repeated offers from Toho 
to score the revived Godzilla series, using his retirement 
from scoring as an excuse while fearing his music might 
be outdated. After several of his themes were used in 
Godzilla vs Biollante, his daughter told him, “No matter 
how hard you try to escape Godzilla films, they always 
use your name and melody lines, so why don’t you just do 
the next one yourself?” When he agreed to score a 
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documentary film about ancient Japanese history around 
the same time, he lost his alibi and came out of retirement 
to score the next three Godzilla films before being passed 
over by director Yamashita for Godzilla vs Space Godzilla. 
But for Godzilla's final film, Godzilla vs Destroyer (95), 
he agreed to take up the baton a final time before 
concluding the career of one of cinema's finest composers. 

Ifukube has described his unique musical style 
for film composition as being ‘ostinato’, or repeated use 
of a short motif (such as in Bolero), typical of the Japanese 
and Ainu folk music which influenced him as a youth. His 
policy was to limit the number of themes which he would 
use in a film score as well as the amount of scoring. As he 
expressed in the liner notes for the LP Works of Akira 
Ifukube, “Music has to have enough time to create an image 
unless a bang is needed for surprise. I stay away from 
short themes and try not to use music as a bridge. It is my 
policy to express, not to explain. I became famous for 
eliminating music. When the director says, ‘I need music 
here’, I light up a cigarette and go into deep thinking.” 
Recognizing that the purpose of film scoring was unlike 
that of conventional music, Ifukube developed a specific 
philosophy for applying music to this medium. “Music 
should suggest locations and periods, it can excite feelings 
and moods, and is effective in creating rhythm. Something 
in drama just can’t coexist with music—when music starts 
to create its own world, the visual and dramatic portions 
get pushed aside. I feel that music should have its own 
microcosm. The perfect sound has no room for visual and 
dramatic phrases. I do not like any scene where drama, 


color, and music are all perfectly balanced. A scene can 
be just beautiful, dramatic, or full of music, but it should 
not be a mixture of all. A musical can be weak 
dramatically...an opera can have a simple story...the life 
of a movie is in its camera work and drama. Music is only 
to support the above. That is how I feel.” 

The actual process of writing a film score to which 
Ifukube was subjected was all but incomprehensible to 
Western film composers. The typical time which he was 
given to write a score was 3-4 days and barely that much 
again for recording and mixing, a limitation which Ifukube 
himself described as very frustrating. When composing 
his score, he would normally write music with specific 
instruments in mind. Describing the initial phase of his 
scoring routine, Ifukube commented, “When I write music, 
I start my outline using string instruments. The tonal 
quality of strings portrays a sense of loudness best—it has 
expression and I don’t tire of it easily. Next to the human 
voice, strings are most important. String instruments and 
orchestra are sometimes not powerful enough. Then I use 
brass, percussion, and piano to their fullest. I don’t care 
for piano, but I use it often in movies.” Although in his 
mind he always wished to use a large orchestra for scoring, 
Ifukube was forced to settle for small orchestras due to 
both the small size of Toho's recording studio and the 
studio's budget-conscious instructions. Ifukube indicated 
that the low, full tones which were predominant in his 
scoring were an indirect offshoot of orchestra size 
considerations. “I like good foundation with contrabi 
in it. I like low sound. When recording for movies, there 
— — 
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Akira Ifukube (right) discussing the score for King Kong vs Godzilla 
with director Honda (left) and other staff members. 


is a limit to the number of musicians. My typical numbers 
are 8 first violins, 6 second violins, 4 violas, 3 cellos, and 
2 contrabass. When we are short of money, I eliminate 
the first violins. Itis going to sound cheap and people will 
notice, so in addition I tend to lower violins and raise cellos. 
This has a tendency to lower the music.” Ifukube would 
normally conduct the orchestra during rehearsal at 
recording sessions, allowing his assistant to conduct the 
final take once the orchestra had been properly instructed. 
While recent procedure for film scoring was to have the 
orchestra play to the conductor rather than the screen 
showing the film footage, Ifukube strongly disagreed with 
this approach. Especially in the case of Godzilla, a more 
aggressive performance would be required of the 
performers, most of whom were accustomed to giving a 
concert-like performance. This tendency was more 
pronounced in violin performers who tended to be more 
sophisticated in style than what his scores would demand. 
By watching the screen while playing their instruments, 
he felt the musicians could more accurately capture the 
mood and give a more appropriate performance. When 
scoring Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla, he had to care for his 
ill wife, yet he had only had 3 days to write, then 2 more 
for mixing and another 2 for dubbing. Since Ifukube was 
composing and orchestrating at the same time, he resorted 
to using assistants to write out the full orchestration from 
parts which he had written for each instrument. 

When the opportunity to score the first Godzilla 
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was presented to him by Tomoyuki Tanaka, Ifukube did 
not back down from what he perceived to be an interesting 
challenge. “I was not shocked to get Godzilla. 1 am a 
country boy and a bit of a megalomaniac...I get happy when 
Isee big things. Some musicians warned me not to work 
on Godzilla, saying that once an actor plays a part in a 
ghost movie, he cannot go back to playing artistic roles. 
But I did not mind because I felt my career would not be 
spoiled by writing more direct music. When people have 
told me that I might have written something serious if I 
had not gotten into movies, I tell them it is possible, but 
then again I might have starved.” 

The production team of Eiji Tsuburaya, Ishiro 
Honda, and Akira Ifukube nearly guaranteed Toho box 
office success on each film that they shared their talents. 
Key to this success was the strong bond which formed 
between the three and the respect which each held for the 
other’s talents. Ifukube revealed the origins of his 
friendship with Eiji Tsuburaya in the story of an incident 
which happened several years before the two collaborated 
professionally. During the late 40’s, US General 
Headquarters of the Occupation had blacklisted Tsuburaya 
for working on war films. While Ifukube was in Kyoto 
drinking with an actor friend at that time, an unemployed 
man came up and said hello to the actor and the actor gave 
him sake. For several days following, the scene would 
repeat itself, and Ifukube offered the man some sake as 
well. Years later when he was introduced to Eiji Tsuburaya 
for Godzilla, he was surprised to find the effects master to 
be the person with whom he had shared sake in Kyoto. 
Ifukube suspected that this was the reason why Eiji Tsubu- 
raya would show rushes to him when as a rule he would 
not do so for others. As to Ishiro Honda, he expressed 
complete confidence in Ifukube’s handling of his films: “I 
feel that Toho was very fortunate (to have Mr. Ifukube 
scoring their films). He always seemed to have a profound 
understanding for what he was working on. My most 
outstanding memory of Mr. Ifukube is when he said ‘Ican’t 
write music for a movie like this!’ And he was right. No 
one could.” Despite their friendly collaboration, Ifukube 
recalled one minor ‘dispute’ with Honda...for Godzilla’s 
appearance over the hill in Godzilla vs The Thing, Ifukube 
thought no music necessary, saying, “Godzilla is impress- 
ive enough.” Honda reluctantly agreed, but when the final 
print was shown to the staff, Ifukube was angered that 
Honda had taken attack music from the tapes and used it 
in the scene without permission. “I stared very hard at him,” 
recalled Ifukube, “and he just shrugged his shoulders kind 
of innocently and meekly said ‘Sorry’”. In his recollections 
about shooting Godzilla, Honda also noted Ifukube’s con- 
tribution to the film’s success, “He (Ifukube) was having 
a hard time selecting a sound for Godzilla. He was even 
in grief over it. Seeing him in that state showed me he 
was very seriously thinking about the movie, and that made 
me think that it might just be a successful one at that.” 
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Tomoyuki Tanaka 


Producer 


Born in Osaka on April 16, 1910. He graduated from the 
Business School of Kansai University and shortly thereafter 
joined an Osaka acting troupe called the New Theater 
Movement. He helped form and manage the Osaka 
Kyoryoku Drama Co., also performing directing chores at 
times. In 1940, Tanaka joined the Taisho Film Company. 
The following year, Taisho merged with Toho Studios, 
paving the way for his entry into Toho’s Tokyo film 
department. With the help of his friend Iwao Mori, Tanaka 
eventually became producer at Toho Studios after a 
successful stint as a cameraman. In 1945, just before the 
end of the war, he produced his first film Until the Day of 
Victory as well as three other films during the same year. 
After the war and until 1948, Tanaka made five more films 
with Toho, but after a falling out with the studio brass he 
quit the company. For a while, he worked with Kajiro 
Yamamoto’s Film Acting Group. By 1951, he had 
produced nine more films, most of them dramas directed 
by Senkichi Yamaguchi and starring Toshiro Mifune. He 
returned to Toho Studios in 1952, producing Farewell 
Rabaul the following year with Eiji Tsuburaya and Ishiro 
Honda, the first film on which the three men worked 
together. In 1954, Tanaka came up with the idea for 
Godzilla which turned out to be an unexpectedly big hit 
and gave international notoriety to Toho special effects 
films. During the 50’s he produced many Akira Kurosawa 
and Hiroshi Inagaki films while also promoting Japanese 
films overseas. Tanaka was responsible for introducing 
many new actors and directors during this period. In 1971, 
he became president of Toho Eizo and subsequently gained 
the same title in Toho Eiga in 1975. In 1981, he was 
bestowed with the Kun Santo Tanho Award. Despite his 
advanced age and physical infirmity, he still serves as 
executive director on the new Godzilla series. 

It was Tomoyuki Tanaka, executive producer at 
Toho, who was personally responsible for creating 
Godzilla. Tanaka revealed the unusual origin of his idea 
in a magazine interview during the late 80’s: “I was up 
against a deadline when I first thought of Godzilla, and I 
made it up all at the last minute. At that time, Toho was 
collaborating with Indonesia to make a blockbuster film 
to be called Beyond the Glory”. This film was going to be 
Toho’s ‘eyeball’ (premiere release) for the year. It was 
just before crank-in...Ryo Ikebe and Toshiko Yamaguchi 
were to be the stars, but they couldn’t get a visa from the 
Indonesian government. So the film was canceled. It was 
easy to say that the film was just canceled, but now I had 
to come up with something big enough to replace it. On 
the plane ride back to Tokyo, I was so desperate and I was 
sweating the whole time.” After arriving in Japan, Tanaka 
went to his special effects department. “I asked special 


effects expert Eiji Tsuburaya, who I knew wanted to make 
a movie about a giant octopus in the Indian Ocean, to make 
ten or so models, about 2 meters tall, all in clay. We picked 
one from that.” Tanaka went on to describe how the 
monster had to be frightening, yet it had to have some 
kind of likable part to it. For this reason it was based on a 
dinosaur, so the monster would not be so horrible that kids 
who would see it would not be afraid to go to the bathroom 
at night. Tanaka’s concept was that the monster was 
awakened, not appearing on his own, and it merely moved 
about...so the monster itself was a victim and not really a 
villain. Elaborating on the film’s success, Tanaka noted, 
“Tt wasn’t just a monster which was destroying things...it 
had a background of being created by radiation. It was 
good timing. After Godzilla was finished, movie 
journalists gave it a lot of negative reviews, so I was really 
worried about it,” related Tanaka. “So on opening day I 
went to Shibuya. What I saw there was a line as long as a 
snake, so inside I thought ‘Alright!’ I knew it was the line 
to see Godzilla, but I couldn’t resist asking people what 
they were standing in line for. Over 9,691,000 people went 
to see it, and next to King Kong vs Godzilla (11,200,000), 
it was the most popular box office of all Godzilla movies.” 

Unlike producers in America, Tanaka was not too 
hands-on in the production end aside from taking an active 
involvement in budgeting. However, he was the driving 
force behind monster films being made and as such he 
often got his way when suggesting story ideas or 
refinements to scripts. Tanaka came up with the concept 
for Godzilla's Revenge as a quick, very inexpensive film 
which would utilize extensive stoick footage. Despite 
giving the OK to turn Godzilla into a hero monster, Tanaka 
was appalled at the outcome of Godzilla vs the Smog 
Monster, the film having been completed while Tanaka 
was away from the studio due to illness. Tanaka himself 
developed the basic story for Godzilla (1984), and he also 
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sponsored several different Godzilla story contests over 
the years to solicit ideas for films. Often Tanaka would 
visit the set to watch filming of both drama and special 
effects, though in recent years he has been forced to limit 
such visits due to his deteriorating health. Tanaka had a 
strong appreciation for the talents of Akira Ifukube (whom 
he felt understood monster films better than anyone) and 
he worked relentlessly to convince the maestro to work on 


Left: Eiji Tsuburaya and Tomoyuki 
Tanaka discuss production ideas for 
Destroy All Monsters in the 
producer's office over coffee and 
cigarettes. 

Opposite, top: Visiting the set of 
Son of Godzilla, Eiji Tsuburaya 
confers with his protege Teisho 
Arikawa, preparing the huge 
Kamakiras puppets for their attack on 
Minya’s egg. 

Opposite, bottom: Teisho Arikawa 
blocks out the fight between Godzilla 
and King Ghidorah in Destroy All 
Monsters for Haruo Nakajima. 


recent films, especially after 
allowing Kazuki Omori to 
select his own composer for 
» Godzilla vs Biollante, a 
", decision which he later stated 
was his own mistake. Effects 
director Teruyoshi Nakano 
commented about his 
experiences with Tanaka: “He had a dual personality. He 
would let the staff do their work, but he would point out 
important aspects of film making.” Director/writer Kazuki 
Omori offered this assessment of the man who brought 
him in to handle three Godzilla films: “Tanaka would say, 
‘It won’t be good if it makes kids yawn. Don’t forget that 
everyone will be coming to see Godzilla.” He was hard to 
please.” 


Teisho Arikawa 
Special Effects 


Born in June of 1926 in Tokyo, he is considered as the 
first graduate of the Tsuburaya school of special effects. 
After graduating from the Technology Department of 
Nippon University, he went into the maritime air division 
of the military. At the end of the war in 1945, Arikawa 
came to Toho Studios and spent three years working on 
sound recording. During wartime, he had seen Battle at 
Malay Sea and other war films done by Eiji Tsuburaya, 
kindling a strong interest in him for working on special 
effects. As a result, during the spring of 1948 he went to 
see Eiji Tsuburaya to discuss his desire, and in June he left 
Toho to join Tsuburaya Special Effects Laboratory. There, 
he met many future members of the Toho special effects 
staff. When Eiji Tsuburaya left to rejoin Toho, Arikawa 
and his staff came with him. In 1953 he got into the filming 
department as a cameraman, and he worked as chief 
cameraman of the special effects group first on Eagle of 
the Pacific and then on Godzilla. His first job as special 
effects director was on 1962’s Scarlet Sky, and in the 
following year he gained further experience as a special 
effects director on several Tsuburaya Productions’ tv series, 
eventually working on Ultraman, Ultra 7, Mighty Jack, 
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etc. For 19 years he worked as a cameraman/assistant 
under Eiji Tsuburaya until Godzilla vs the Sea Monster, 
for which he actually assumed responsibility for many of 
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the effects. Though Eiji Tsuburaya was given top billing 
as effects supervisor for Son of Godzilla, Arikawa was 
billed as director of special effects and in fact handled 
nearly the entire project. He repeated this arrangement on 
Destroy All Monsters. After the death of Eiji Tsuburaya, 
he directed sfx for Yog, Monster From Space and then the 
Toho special effects department was officially disbanded, 
so he decided to move on to Kokusai Hoei International 
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There, he directed sfx mainly for television, 
working on shows such as Emperor Century and Rainbow 
Man. During this period, he also worked on several Korean 
and Hong Kong film projects, the most notable of which 
was the 1978 Hong Kong film Mighty Peking Man. He 
also produced all the effects for the never released Hong 
Kong film Phoenix. He served as producer of the Hoei/ 
Toho Eizo coproduction tv series Monkey Magic 2 in 1979, 


Films. 
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Teruyoshi Nakano 
Special Effects 


Born in Manshu, Korea in October 1935, Nakano came to 
live in Japan when he was 11 years old. In 1955, he 
attended Nippon University, studying in the movie section 
of the Art Department. At that time, his professional goal 
was to become a director. While at the university and 
making amateur films, Nakano went to Toho to ask Ishiro 
Honda to direct one of his films (which was eventually 
distributed by Daiei). When he graduated in 1959, he 
joined Toho Studios and worked as an assistant director 
under Honda on four non-science fiction dramas. Though 
not part of the special effects department at that time, 
already his career involved special effects films, as he 
helped direct several war films. Although he did not change 
his mind regarding his desire to direct some day, his 
involvement in special effects films prompted him to study 
about the mechanisms involved in making movies. By 
1961, he transferred from assistant director of drama to 
the special effects group and became 2nd assistant director 
under Masakatsu Asai, long time chief assistant under Eiji 
Tsuburaya. Within a year, Asai quit Toho, and with 1963’s 
Wings of the Pacific, Nakano was promoted to chief 
assistant director to Eiji Tsuburaya. Tsuburaya quickly 
gained confidence in Nakano, grooming him as his 
successor in the future. In 1967, Nakano also became chief 
assistant director to Teisho Arikawa as well. When the 
special effects department was disbanded after the death 
of Eiji Tsuburaya in 1970, Arikawa left Toho to join 
Kokusai Hoei, leaving Nakano in charge of the special 
effects staff. He headed up the effects in 1971 for Godzilla 
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vs The Smog Monster and Battle of Okinawa. In 1973 he 
was finally named officially as special effects director, and 
for his spectacular miniature work in Submersion of Japan 
he won the Asian Film Festival Special Effects Award. 
Afterwards, he began making an average of two special 
effects films a year as well as doing a lot of television 
work such as Zone Fighter (1973) and Monkey Magic 
(1980). Starting in 1979, he also began working on films 
outside of Toho as well. After 
handling the effects for the 
1984 revival of the Godzilla 
series, his involvement in 
feature films diminished 
somewhat. His current duties 
involve working on amuse- 
ment park attractions. 
Teruyoshi Nakano 
has built a reputation as being 
the master of pyrotechnic 
effects. Despite being in 
charge of the effects 
department during the times 
when special effects budgets 
were at their lowest levels, 
Nakano was able to create 
impressive scenes of 
cataclysms and fire storms. 
He explained his attentive- 
ness to this area of effects: 
“Monster films are fantasy 
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Above: Eiji Tsuburaya's chief assistant Teruyoshi Nakano prepares the 
‘Mothra prop for the battle of the monsters in Godzilla vs The Thing. 
Opposite, below: Nakano directing on the set of Godzilla vs Gigan. 


films. So I think animated rays and explosions are very 
important factors for them. I feel myself as an entertainer. 
They are important parts of fantasy. I tended to take great 


care in preparing the pyrotechnics. Water and fire are the 
most difficult materials to control.” Though his association 
with Ishiro Honda dated back to his early days at Toho, he 
only worked as chief of effects on one film with Honda. 
Instead, he built a much closer relationship with Jun Fukuda 
who handled most of Toho’s science fiction films in the 
1970’s. “I had a close working relationship with Jun 
Fukuda—a kind of kinship. It was a special relationship,” 
he said of his colleague. Nakano takes credit for the 
portrayal of Godzilla in a more comical manner in films 
like Godzilla vs Megalon feeling that, since the 70’s films 
were released during the time of Toho’s Champion series, 
they needed something to appeal to children. Unlike 
several of his contemporaries, Nakano felt that the best 
screen size for shooting monster films was standard size 
(1.85:1) rather than widescreen since monsters are 
portrayed more by height than by width. His feeling was 
that standard size made giant creatures appear more real 
as a result. 


Jun Fukuda 


Director 
Born in 1924 on February 17th in Manshu, Korea. After 
graduating from junior high in 1941, he came to Japan by 
himself and entered Matsugawa High School. Two years 
later, he quit that school and changed to the Nippon 
University Art Department, but almost a half year later he 
was called into the service. After the war, he returned to 
Japan and joined Toho in 1951. As an assistant director, 
he worked for Kajiro Yamamoto, Hiroshi Inagaki, Senkichi 
Taniguchi, and Ishiro Honda. His directorial debut was in 
1959 on Dangerous Playing With Fire. His second 
director’s task was also his first special effects film—Secret 
of the Telegian (1960). Afterwards, for several years he 
worked with Yuzo Kayama on the Young Boss and 
Darktown series of detective films. In 1966, he did a couple 
of films for Mifune Productions involving special effects, 
and with Godzilla vs The Sea Monster in that same year, 
his career became tied to special effects. His special effects 
films were much different than those of Ishiro Honda, 
offering a lighter touch as typified in 1969 with Kanto 55- 
Space Adventure. Starting in 1972, he directed three 
straight Godzilla films (Gigan, Megalon, and 
MechaGodzilla) and also helmed the paranormal thriller 
Espy in 1974. His last special effects feature for Toho was 
the 1977 Star Wars imitator The War in Space. Fukuda 
also was quite active in directing special effects programs 
for television, his credits including Zone Fighter and 
several other Tsuburaya Productions series, though he 
always felt the small screen was not good for this subject 
matter. His directing chores for monster and science fiction 
films were not particularly fond memories for Fukuda who 
felt much more at home directing crime dramas. Despite 
directing science fiction subjects, he always considered 
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his work to be more action drama instead. Although 
producer Tomoyuki Tanaka was against the idea, Fukuda 
insisted on using his long time friend Masaru Sato instead 
of Akira Ifukube for scoring his films so as to add a lighter 
touch and raise the tempo of filming. He also maintained 
aclose relationship with special effects director Teruyoshi 
Nakano with whom he enjoyed planning drama scenes on 
storyboards. Fukuda co-wrote a sequel to The Secret of 
the Telegian called Transparent Man vs The Flame Man 
five years after the original, but it never got serious 
consideration since the first film was not a hit. Currently, 
Fukuda’s career involves working on documentary films. 
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Masaru Sato 


Music Composer 


Born in Hokkaido on May 29 of 1928, Sato was raised in 
Sapporo where in 1951 he met Fumio Hayasaka, 
Kurosawa’s regular composer. At that time, Sato 
considered Hayasaka and Akira Ifukube to be the gods of 
film composers. After seeing Rashomon, he chose his 
destiny and decided that Hayasaka was the right person to 
study under. His apprenticeship under Hayasaka gained 
him valuable experience by allowing him to do the 
orchestration for Seven Samurai (54). When Hayasaka died 
while scoring Kurosawa’s Record of a Human Being (55), 
Sato completed the score for him, and went on to score the 
master director’s next eight films through Red Beard (65). 
He appreciated that Kurosawa emphasized the power of 
film music. In the LP liner notes for Works of Masaru 
Sato, the composer explained, “Mr, Kurosawa was the one 
who recognized the positiveness of music (in Japanese 
film). Music was too passive. If it is good, why should it 
not be amplified?” In 1956 he was selected to score 
Gigantis, the Fire Monster, his score for this film quite 
subdued and radically different than the main body of his 
science fiction work which would follow in later years. 
His first complete Kurosawa score was Throne of Blood 
(57), showing his knack for merging Japanese and Western 
styles, from Verdi to Noh theater. His Yojimbo score was a 
portent of what was to come in his science fiction work— 
a bombastic mixture of Japanese motifs with American big 
band and jazz sounds. This influence was due to his study 


under Hayasaka, as Sato noted, “It was a time when music 
which sounded like a prelude to a popular song was 
popular. He (Hayasaka) said this was the time to make 
modern music. He told me to make use of electronic media 
and orchestral music.” Sato’s work regularly combined 
different instruments according to the subject matter of 
each film, another offshoot of his study under Hayasaka. 
He felt that each instrument had a tonal quality that allowed 
it to be selected for a particular subject. 


Koichi Kawakita 
Special Effects 


Born on December Sth, 1942. Kawakita entered Toho in 
1962, first taking a job in matte photography department. 
He made rapid progress through the special effects 
department, and he finally earned the director’s chair in 
1972 on the tv series Ultraman Ace. He gained experience 
on several tv shows such as Zone Fighter and Megaroman, 
and he graduated to Teruyoshi Nakano’s chief assistant for 
Catastrophe 1999 (74), Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (74), 
Tokyo Gulf Burns (75), and The War in Space (77). His 
feature film sfx directorial debut came in 1976 with the 
war film Samurai of the Big Sky which featured a number 
of impressive aerial dogfights. In 1983, Kawakita teamed 
with director Koji Hashimoto (Godzilla-84) to make the 
science fiction feature Sayonara Jupiter. Despite being a 
box office failure, this film established Kawakita as a 
director of strong potential with its incredible array of outer 
space effects, combining organic and mechanical forms. 
This film was typical of Kawakita’s affinity for mechanics, 
and not surprisingly he has ranked this film as the best 
work which he has ever done. Although he was not 
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involved with the production of Godzilla (1984), he did 
put together the Making of Godzilla special for the 1984 
film. Kawakita used this assignment to present his idea of 
what Godzilla should be like. He also served as director 
of special effects on the war film Zero Fighter Burns (84), 
Love:Take Off (85), and Bureau of D Agency (88). The 
prolific amount of realistic mechanical effects which he 
produced for Gunhead (88) convinced Toho officials to 


hand Kawakita their next Godzilla project. As he always 
maintained a strong interest in dinosaurs, Kawakita was 
primed to tackle the Godzilla assignment when it was given 
to him in 1989. His innovative filming technique earned 
him the Japanese Academy Award in special effects for 
Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (91). 

Kawakita’s involvement with Godzilla traced 
back to his first days on the Toho lot. Monster actor Haruo 
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Nakajima remembered how a young Kawakita would often 
visit the set, keenly interested in watching the film crew 
lensing the special effects for King Kong vs Godzilla. One 
of his first trips to the set had him witness Kong and 
Godzilla being pushed from a cliff and into the water, 
causing him to think, “What a cruel product they are 
making here!” As it would turn out, that would be nothing 
in comparison to the tortures he would put his monster 


actors through years later as he toppled skyscrapers onto 
them, had them fall into holes in the set, etc. A genuine 
fan of the Godzilla character, Kawakita’s trademark is 
three-dimensional camera movement and camera tricks 
such as point-of-view and forced perspective. “It is not 
important that things look realistic, only that they film 
realistically,” Kawakita said in commenting on how 
difficult it was to deal with the smaller scale of miniatures 
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in the new series. He brought a fresh approach and an 
injection of innovation to the realization of Godzilla as a 
living creature. Building a robot Godzilla to the same scale 
as the costume, Kawakita was more able to duplicate the 
suit’s features and add a variety of lifelike movements and 
facial expressions to the character’s portrayal. He also 


built several modifications into 
the Godzilla suits of his films for 
adding realism, including the 
ability for the neck to tilt up and 
down and to swivel from side to 
side. Kawakita also exper- 
imented with several other 
techniques such as stop motion 
animation and computer graphics, 
even though several of his 
attempts wound up on the cutting 
room floor. His style for staging 
monster battles differed greatly 
from that of his predecessors, 
concentrating more on optically 
rendered energy rays and less on 
physical contact such as wrestling 
and punching. When asked of his 
vision of the King of the 
Monsters, Kawakita answered, 
“Godzilla is an enduring symbol 
of Japan’s dreams and nightmares. 
His purpose is not random destruction. He seeks out places 
in which nature has been remolded by man. Say a huge 
building goes up in your neighborhood...paid for with your 
tax money. It’s ugly, and it blocks your tv reception. You’d 
love to rip it to shreds, but you can’t. That’s where Godzilla 
comes in.” 


Kazuki Omori 


Director/Screenwriter 


Born in Osaka on March 3 of 1952. Omori’s interest in 
filmmaking dated back to his high school days when he 
did independent films as a student. His directorial debut 
was on Orange Road Express which he made while still in 
Kyoto Medical School. Omori won the 1988 Arts Council 
New Director Award for Women of Sayonara. As a young 
director with a strong preference for writing films that he 
directed, he gained notoriety for working on several ‘idol 
movies’ such as Koji Kukawa’s trilogy of Sukapin Walk 
(84), You Gotta Chance (85), Take it Easy (86), and Yuko 
Saito’s Loving Girls (85), Totto Channel (87), and Women 
of Sayonara (87). Other films which he handled were 
Hippocrates (88) and Afternoon When Flowers Fall (89). 
While working at Watanabe Productions in 1986, he was 
contacted by Toho producer Tomoyuki Tanaka about 
writing and directing Godzilla 2 based on an idea from a 
Godzilla story contest. Omori accepted the assignment 
and developed Godzilla vs Biollante over a period of 
several years while also working as a director for Toho on 
youth dramas. After his 1989 debut on Godzilla, he also 
wrote and directed Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (91) and 
merely wrote the screenplay for Godzilla vs Mothra (92) 
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due to scheduling conflicts. Although he never considered 
himself a fan of the monster, Omori took the Godzilla job 
as a challenge to make something real out of that which 
was not real. His original idea in Godzilla vs Biollante 
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was to make the film on an adult level while at the same 
time making it in a different style than that made by Eiji 
Tsuburaya and Ishiro Honda. Omori’s concept of filming 
Godzilla: “When I was in kindergarten, I saw the first 
Godzilla and it was a very scary experience. However, 
this reaction is mostly that of a child...an adult just does 
not react in the same way. As an adult, any way that T 
envision Godzilla, I am not afraid as there are so many 
other things in today’s world that are truly frightening. 
Things were also different back in 1954, since not only 


was Godzilla a gigantic monster, man had also not yet 
achieved many of the things which are so common today. 
Buildings were much smaller then, and people felt more 
threatened at the time. So my concept for making a 
Godzilla movie was to make Godzilla a powerful and 
impressive force, and derive drama from the way in which 
mankind tries to deal with such an overwhelming force. 
Strong Godzilla—that is my theme. I feel relieved when 
he (Godzilla) destroys buildings. It’s as if Godzilla is 
destroying a city full of gaudiness.” 


‘Takao Okawara 


Director 
Born in 1949 in Tokyo, Okawara came to Toho in 1972 
and gained valuable experience working as an assistant 
director under Akira Kurosawa and Shiro Moritani. His 
introduction to Godzilla films came in 1984 when he served 
as chief assistant director to Koji Hashimoto on the first 
entry in the revived series. In 1987, he wrote an original 
screenplay titled Psychic Girl Reiko which won second 
place in the Joko Awards competition, this screenplay 
eventually being turned into feature in 1991 on which 
Okawara made his directorial debut. Though the film itself 
was a box office failure, Okawara nonetheless earned a 
good reputation for directing entertainment films, and as 
a result he was chosen to succeed Kazuki Omori and 
become the seventh director of Godzilla films with 
Godzilla vs Mothra in 1992. Okawara also directed 
Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) and was deeply involved 
in the scenario's planning stages. Okawara wanted to 
conclusively kill Godzilla at the climax of the film, but he 
was overruled by studio brass. When the production side 
decided to add Minya to this story, Okawara rejected the 
idea and pushed for using the Baby Godzilla concept 
instead. Okawara’s idea was to use Baby Godzilla as a 


symbol of life itself and to add some relief to the otherwise 
hard edge of the film. Like Omori, Okawara does not 
think of himself as a fan of Godzilla films. His view of 
making Godzilla movies: “I think Japanese films tend to 
take things too seriously. I regard Godzilla films as purely 
entertainment, and not as serious film. That’s why I like 
to put shots of comic relief into scenes featuring people 
panicking.” Looking towards Godzilla’s future, Okawara 
expressed interest in films which would feature only 
Godzilla as well as adding more fantasy elements to them. 


Motoyoshi Oda 


Director 
Born in Fukuoka on July 21, 1910. Oda graduated from 
the English Department at Tokyo's prestigious Waseda 
University in March 1935. During April of the same year, 
he joined PCL and began working as assistant director for 


Kajiro Yamamoto. His film debut was in 1940 on Song of 
Kunya, and during the following years he worked on films 
such as Lady in Hell, Ghost Man, and Wonderful Proposal. 
Altogether, Oda directed more than feature 50 films. His 
special effects film credits were The Invisible Man (1954) 
and Gigantis, the Fire Monster (1955). He died October 
21, 1973. 


Shigeru Kayama 
Original Story Writer 


Born on July 1 of 1906 in Tokyo, his real name was Koji 
Yamada. As a youth, Kayama attended Hosei University, 
studying in the Business Department, but eventually he 
dropped out and went to work for the Treasury Department 
of the federal government. In 1947, he wrote the story 
“Revenge of Olen Pendeck” for a contest in Detective 
Magazine, and the story was accepted and published that 


year, giving him the impetus to become a professional 
writer. Kayama's second novel, a detective story titled 
Eerie Story Kai Man So, won him the New Novelist Prize. 
Afterwards, he became a novelist and author and wrote 
many secret adventure, fantasy, and science fiction novels. 
Among his works were Moon's Devil, Mantis Island, El 
Dorado, Peach of Solomon, Kikumora. His original 
science fiction stories for the screen were Godzilla (54), 
Gigantis, the Fire Monster (56), and The Mysterians (57). 
Kayama died on February 7, 1975. 
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Shinichi Sekizawa 


Screenwriter 


Born in Kyoto on June 2, 1921. In 1939, he began his 
cinema career working on an animation film in Kyoto, but 
was called into the service in 1941, returning to Japan 
eventually in 1946. In 1948, he was hired at Beehive 
Productions under Hiroshi Shimizu where he worked as 
both an assistant director as well as a screenwriter. In 1953, 
Sekizawa made his debut as a screenplay writer with Profile 
of the City, His first science fiction credit came for Shin 
Toho’s 1956 feature Fearful Attack of the Flying Saucer 
for Kunimitsu Mori, a film on which he served as both 
writer and director (the only film for which he was to act 
in both capacities). After writing Varan in 1958, he only 
wrote science fiction films for Toho, forming the studio’s 
science fiction team of writers with Takeshi Kimura. 
Typically, the Planning Department at Toho collected story 
ideas from all over the studio and passed them onto the 
writers for development. According to Ishiro Honda, 


Sekizawa was given the 
positive or childish stories to 
write. He also did many 
song lyrics during this time, 
among which were original 
songs used in several of the 
70's Godzilla films. He was 
quite a devoted enthusiast of 
steam locomotives. His sfx 
film credits include Varan 
(58), Battle in Outer Space 
(59), Secret of the Telegian (60), Mothra (61), Scarlet Sky 
(62), King Kong vs Godzilla (62), Atragon (63) Lost World 
of Sinbad (63), Godzilla vs The Thing (64), Dogora, the 
Space Monster (64), Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster 
(64), Monster Zero (65), The Big Sky Battle (66-w/Kazue 
Shiba), Godzilla vs The Sea Monster (66), Son of Godzilla 
(67-w/Kazue Shiba), Latitude Zero (69-w/Ted Sherdeman), 
Godzilla’s Revenge (69), Godzilla vs Gigan (72), Godzilla 
vs Megalon (73), and Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (74). 


Takeshi Kimura 


Screenwriter 
Born February 4, 1912. In 1956, he co-wrote Rodan with 
Takeo Murata, after which his specialty became science 
fiction films. After writing Frankenstein Conquers the 
World, he changed his name to Kaoru Mabuchi in 1965. 
He and Shinichi Sekizawa rotated script assignments, each 
completing one per year during the 60's. In contrast to 
Sekizawa, Kimura was given stories with a more negative 
tone as well as the more political subjects about which to 
write. He wrote in collaboration with others after 1966, 
thinking himself incapable of developing stories on his 


own. Kimura’s special effects film credits include Rodan 
(56-with Takeo Murata), The Mysterians (57), H-Man (58), 
Submarine I-57 (59), The Human Vapor (60), Legend of 
Osaka Castle (61-with Hiroshi Inagaki), The Last War (61- 
with Tasho Yasumi), Gorath (62), Matango (63), Lost 
World of Sinbad (63-with Shinichi Sekizawa), The Big 
Tornado (64-with Hiroshi Inagaki), Frankenstein vs 
Baragon (65), Adventure at Kegon Castle (66), War of the 
Gargantuas (66-with Ishiro Honda), King Kong Escapes 
(67-with Ishiro Honda), Destroy All Monsters (68-with 
Ishiro Honda), and Godzilla vs The Smog Monster (71- 
with Yoshimitsu Banno). He also wrote an unused story 
treatment titled Godzilla vs the Space Monsters in 1971. 


Takeo Murata 


Screenwriter 


Murata was born on June 14 of 1910 in Tokyo. Though he 
attended Nippon University’s Language Department, he 
quit before graduating and entered the screenplay 
department of Nikkatsu Tanagata in 1934. The next year 
he joined Tokyo Hasei as an assistant director, eventually 
making his directorial debut in 1941 on Prayer for the 
Earth. Following the war, he directed Japan’s first 3D 
feature The Sunday Which Jumped Out in 1953. After 
this, he devoted his efforts to writing screenplays full time 
at the suggestion of Iwao Mori. He co-wrote Godzilla in 
1954, and also worked on several other early Toho features. 
His special effects film credits include Godzilla (1954- 
with Ishiro Honda), Gigantis, the Fire Monster (56-with 
Shigeaki Hidaka), Half Human (55), Rodan (56-with 
Takeshi Kimura), and Monkey Magic (59-with Keijiro 
Yamamoto). 
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Nick Adams 


Born on July 10, 1931 in Pennsylvania. Although he never 
achieved major leading man status in Hollywood, Nick 
Adams had a busy career in both motion pictures and 
television. He was actually a very good 
comic actor as he proved teaming with 
Andy Griffith in the classic comedy No 
Time For Sergeants, and he even 
garnered an Academy Award 
nomination for his work in Twilight of 
Honor. Perhaps the role which gained 
him the widest recognition was that of 
Confederate Army soldier Johnny 
Yuma in the early 1960’s Civil War tv 
drama series The Rebel. His style of 
acting was quite energetic, and he was 
especially good at portraying cocky, 
troubled characters. His involvement 
in monster and horror films was not 
surprising as he loved monster movies as a kid. He 
summarized his acting philosophy in an interview with 
Modern Monsters magazine in 1966: “I get a kick out of 
acting. I don’t care what the story is, as long as the story 
has merit. I enjoy acting and I try to do the same job in a 
lower budget picture as in a so-called ‘epic’. If an actor is 
good, he’ll be good in whatever he does. If he’s not, $50 
million won’t make him any better.” Among his acting 
credits were Picnic, Rebel 
Without a Cause, The Hook, 
Young Dillinger, Die Monster 
Die (in which he felt honored 
to be paired with Boris 
Karloff), and the Outer Limits 
episode “Fun and Games”. He 
committed suicide in 1966 for 
Right: Director Ishiro Honda and 
Nick Adams pose for a private photo 


with Mt. Fuji as a backdrop during a 
break from the shooting of Monster 


reasons unknown. 

Nick Adams signed a multi-picture deal with Toho 
in 1964 after actor David Jansen, having signed a similar 
deal with Toho, had second thoughts about working in 
Japan and decided to back out. He appeared in two Toho 
science fiction films in 1965, as 
Astronaut Glenn in Monster Zero and 
as American scientist Dr. Bowen in 
Frankenstein Conquers the World, 
and he also worked with director 
Senkichi Taniguchi in 1966 on Big 
Danger (also known as The Killing 
Bottle), cast as an Interpol agent. He 
was well-liked among the staff and 
cast alike during his time in Japan, 
and often partied and kidded around 
with his co-stars. During the filming 
of Monster Zero, he once asked 
Yoshio Tsuchiya if he could get 
Toshiro Mifune to dub his voice in 
Japan to which Tsuchiya answered, “Sure, can you get 
Henry Fonda to do mine?” Monster actor Haruo Nakajima 
reminisced, “Nick Adams seemed like a real nice guy and 
areal family man...he always brought his wife with him to 
the studio. But every year it was a different wife!” Director 
Honda, who worked with him on two films, respected 
Nick’s abilities and offered this praise, “He was a very 
passionate actor with some very good ideas. There 

should’ ve been two or three 
more films with Mr. Adams, 
monsters or not (if he had not 
died prematurely).” As 
Astronaut Glenn in Monster 
Zero, his Japanese voice was 
dubbed by Goro Naya who 
would later become famous 
jas the voice of Detective 
Zenigata in the Lupin II] 
§ animated tv series. 


Astronaut Glenn..... Monster Zero 


Emi and Yumi Ito 
The Peanuts 


Born identical twins in January of 1931 in Nagoya. Emi 
and Yumi were actually stage names—their real names 
are Hideyo (‘sun’) and Tsukiko (‘moon’). As a singing 
act called The Peanuts, the twins made their singing debut 
in February of 1959 working for Watanabe Productions. 
They initially gained fame for their appearance on the tv 
music program Hit Parade, and they also sang the theme 
song for the NHK drama Young Season. The Peanuts’ 
first lead role in movies was in the 1959 Nikkatsu feature 
Lovely Flowers. With The Peanuts having established 
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themselves as one of Japan’s 
biggest singing acts, Toho 
producer Tomoyuki Tanaka 
contacted Watanabe Productions 
in 1961 with the idea of using 
these huge stars as the tiny 
beauties of Infant Island in his 
upcoming monster feature 
Mothra. Mr. Watanabe was so 
impressed by the uniqueness of 
the idea that he gave the girls 
permission to work on the film. 
At the same time that they were 
working on Mothra, The Peanuts 
also became regulars for a three 
month stretch on the tv variety 
show Bubble Holiday, The Peanuts also appeared in Me 
and Me in 1962, a film double featured along with King 
Kong vs Godzilla as part of the celebration of Toho’s 30th 
Anniversary. The Peanuts became Japan’s most popular 
singing act during the 60’s and 70’s with their unique style 
of harmonized singing of both domestic and foreign songs, 
the latter mostly sung in their original foreign language. 
Altogether, The Peanuts’ film career spanned a total of 10 


a 8 
films. They retired from performing on April 4th of 1975 
at a farewell concert in Tokyo. Their song ‘Girls of Infant 
Island’ from Mothra was released as a single during 1961, 
but the ‘Song of Mothra’ was never released until 1978, 
three years after their retirement. Older sister Emi is 
married to popular singer Kenji Sawada. 

‘The Small Beauties... Godzilla vs The Thing 
.Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 


Akihiko Hirata 


Born Akihiko Ohnoda on December 16 of 1927 in Kyogo, 
Korea. A graduate of Tokyo University Law Department, 
he became a semi-regular at Shin Toho where his older 
brother Yoshiki Ohnoda was employed. There, he worked 
as an apprentice assistant director under Nobuo Nakagawa. 
While Hirata was working at a trading company, actress 
Toshiko Yamaguchi suggested that he try acting, so he 
joined Toho in 1953 and debuted in the Mashito Makino 
youth drama Embrace, paired with Yamaguchi and Toshiro 
Mifune. Hirata also appeared as a restless youth character 
in Even the Mighty Shed Tears, a performance which Ishiro 
Honda admired to the point that he asked Hirata to appear 
in his next feature, Farewell Rabaul. After accepting the 
role of the tragic scientist Dr. Serizawa in the first Godzilla, 
he went on to appear in many Toho special effects films, 
including Rodan (56), The Mysterians (57), H-Man (58), 
Varan (58), Mothra (61), Gorath (62), Atragon (63), Kiska 
(65), Latitude Zero (69), The War in Space (77), and seven 
Godzilla films. Hirata was also a regular in Hiroshi 
Inagaki’s films, among which were Birth of Japan (59), 
Legend of Osaka Castle (61), and Whirlwind (64). His 
final film appearance was in Sayonara Jupiter (83), dying 
of cancer just prior to taking one of the lead roles in 
Godzilla (84). He also had bit parts in a vast number of tv 
series including Mighty Jack, Ultraman, Rainbow Man, 
Fireman, and Ultra Seven. He was especially adept at 
portraying an internally tormented character as typified 
by his role as Dr. Serizawa. During the Godzilla boom of 


1983, he was extremely active, appearing in tv shows, 
parades, stage shows, etc. 


Dr. Daisuke Serizawa. Godzilla 
Doctor Shigezawa. King Kong vs Godzilla 
Police Chief Okita. Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
Red Bamboo Officer. Godzilla vs The Sea Monster 
Son of Godzilla 

.Godzillavs MechaGodzilla 

Dr. Shinji Mafune.. Terror of MechaGodeilla 
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Momoko Kochi 


Born on March 7, 1932 in Tokyo, her real name was 
Momoko Ohkouchi. The first Toho monster film heroine, 
she learned a lot about the arts from her artist father. She 
graduated in 1950 from a high school affiliated with Japan 
Girls College and joined a trading company as a typist. In 
1953, she tried out for the 6th annual Toho New Face acting 
class along with fellow actors Akira Takarada and Yu Fujiki 
and she was accepted. Her acting debut came in the 1953 
feature A Woman's Heart Released. After appearing in 
the original Godzilla, her only other special effects film 
credits were Half Human (55) and The Mysterians (57), in 
each film playing the romantic interest of either Akira 
Takarada or Akihiko Hirata. Not wanting to continuously 
be typecast in the same kind of role, Kochi decided to enter 
acting school in 1956, joining fellow classmate Kumi 
Mizuno in honing her skills. She eventually graduated in 
1959 and joined an acting troop, performing Shakespeare 
for her first stage play. Her acting career developed into 
tv and film work, and in 1961 she married producer 
Sadataki Hisamatsu. During the 1980's her acting career 


Hiroshi Koizumi 


Born on August 12, 1926 in Kamakura City, this handsome 
leading man graduated from Keio University in 1948 
before joining NHK television as an announcer. He was 
selected as part of the 3rd annual Toho New Face acting 
class in 1951, and he made his acting debut the following 
year as the main character in a youth movie. He was quite 
active as a cool city boy star in both movies and tv, and he 
was seldom without work. He also served as the very 
popular host of the long-running game show Quiz Grand 
Prix. His special effects film credits included Mothra (61), 
Matango (63), Atragon (63), Space Monster Dogora (64), 
and Catastrophe 1999 (74). 


Gigantis, The Fire Monster 
Godzilla vs The Thing 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (1974) 
Godzilla (1984) 


involved mostly doing tv commercials 


Emiko Yamane. 


Akira Kubo 


Born on December 1, 1926, in Tokyo. 
His acting debut was in 1952 for director 
Seiji Maruyama in a contemporary youth 
film. Kubo became a very popular young 
people’s star after appearing in a youth 
drama for Senkichi Taniguchi in 1954. 
He appeared in many period dramas 
throughout his career, including Throne 
of Blood (57) and Sanjuro (62) for master 
director Akira Kurosawa. As one of 


Toho's stable of young, popular regulars, 
Kubo’s specialty was in portraying a 
restless and determined young hero. His 
credits included a long list of special 
effects films, among them Birth of Japan 
(59), Gorath (62), Matango (64), Yog, 
Monster from Space (70), the war drama 
Kiska (65), and Gamera, Guardian of 
the Universe (95). 

‘Tatsuo Torii.. 
Goro Shinjo.. 
Katsuo Yamabe.... 


Monster Zero 
Son of Godzilla 
Destroy All Monsters 
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Kumi Mizuno 
Born on New Years Day of 1937 in Nigata, she debuted in 
the Minoru Shibuya film Crazy Society in 1957 after grad- 
uating from 
acting school. 
Her attractive 
looks and 
pleasant 
demeanor 
made her a 
favorite of 
director Ishiro 
Honda who, 
when asked to 
assess the best 
performers 
whom he had 
directed, 
commented, 
“The best 
actress was 
Kumi Mizuno. 
She was very 
genuine. Once she was involved in a film, she would just 
step right into her role. All the other good actors were like 
this as well.” She appeared in many special effects films 


including Birth of Japan (59), Gorath (62), Lost World of 


Sinbad (63), Matango (63), Frankenstein Conquers the 
World (65), and War of the Gargantuas (66). She was 
leading lady opposite Nick Adams in Monster Zero and 
Frankenstein Conquers the World, and though supposedly 
romantically 
linked with her 
co-star at the 
time, she has 
denied these 
stories as un- 
founded studio 
gossip. Her 
last feature 
film acting job 
came in 1974, 
playing a 
mother char- 
acter in Love is 
in the Green 
Wind. Though 
today she has 
few specific | 
memories of 
her work on 
special effects films during the 60’s, she does look back 
on those films fondly. 

Miss Namikawa. 


Monster Zero 
Godzilla vs The Sea Monster 


Megumi Odaka (8%; 


Born in 1972 in Kanagawa, Odaka was only a i ‘ll 
second year high school student when she © 
assumed the role of psychic girl Miki Saegusa - 
in Godzilla vs Biollante. Her acting debut was 
two years earlier in Taketori Story (87), 
playing the young princess of the moon. She 
was runner up to Yasuko Sawaguchi in 1987 
as Toho Cinderella and has appeared in several 
tv series such as Radiant Asuka Class (88) and « * 
Youth Family (89) for NHK. As with most . 
young actresses, she has also made an album 
as a singer titled Powder Blue (89), and she 
also appeared as a musical heroine in the 
feature film Anne’s Love. After meeting Akira 
Takarada during the filming of Godzilla vs 
Mothra, Odaka reflected on her recurring role 
as Miki Saegusa, "He was in the first Godzilla 
nearly 40 years ago, before I was even born. I 
want to be like him at that age--if Toho is still 


making Godzilla movies then, I'd like to come back and 


appear in them as Miki Saegusa." When first called upon 
to play the role of Miki, she was scared to even touch the 
Godzilla costume, a fear which she has overcome--mostly. 
Today, she is even good friends with monster actor Ken 


Satsuma. Odaka is the first Toho actor/actress to appear 
in more than two Godzilla films as the same character. 
Miki Saegusa......Godzilla vs Biollante, Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, 
Godzilla vs Mothra, Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (1993), 
..Godzilla vs Space Godzilla 
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Kenji Sahara 


Born May 14, 1932 to a wealthy family in Kawasaki City, 
Kanagawa. He placed second in the Mr. Ordinary Contest 
in 1953. Sahara’s screen debut came as a background extra 
in Godzilla where he had two bit parts, as both a journalist 
and as a ship passenger, appearing under the stage name 
Tadashi Ishihara. He changed his name to Kenji Sahara 
starting with his appearance as the lead in Rodan (56). 
One of the most prolific of all Toho’s science fiction actors, 
he has played a wide variety of heroes and villains and has 
gladly accepted cameo roles in the new Godzilla series. 
His special effects film credits included The Mysterians 
(57), H-Man (58), Gorath (62), Matango (63), 
Frankenstein Conquers the World (65), Battle of Japan 
Sea (69), Yog, Monster from Space (70), and Tokyo Gulf 


Burns (75). He was the star of Tsuburaya Productions’ 
Ultra Q, and he also held a regular role on Ultra Seven. 


Kazuo Fujit King Kong vs Godzilla 
Jiro Torahatta... .. Godzilla vs The Thing 
‘Editor in Chief Kanamaki......Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
Morio... Son of Godzilla 
Commander Nishikawa. Destroy All Monsters 
Kenkichi Miki.. Godzilla’s Revenge 
Captain... Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (74) 
Military Commande: Terror of MechaGodzilla 
Minister of Defense. Godzilla vs King Ghidorah 
Minister Segawa of the G Center...Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) 

Godzilla vs Space Godzilla 


Takashi Shimura 
Born in Kyoto on March 12, 1905 under the name Shoji 
Shimazaki. One of the most respected and versatile actors 
in the history of Japanese films who did not begin acting 
until age 30, Shimura was one of Akira Kurosawa’s favorite 
performers, appearing in 10 of the famed director’s films. 
Kurosawa first met Shimura in the early 40’s and gave 
him his big break as an actor, casting him in Sugata 
Sanshiro (43). Probably his most memorable performances 
came in the two Kurosawa classics Ikiru (52) and Seven 
Samurai (54) . In Ikiru (translated To Live), his moving 
portrayal of a bureaucrat with terminal cancer, who after 
examining his life becomes determined to do one 
meaningful thing before his death, earned him international 
acclaim, with no less than the New York Times calling him 
‘the best actor in the world’ in their review. He lent an air 
of dignity and believability to his role as Dr. Yamane in 
Godzilla (54), a role he would reprise the following year 
in the second Godzilla film. This character was typical of 
his roles in Japanese science fiction film—that of the calm 
and respected scientist. His other special effects film 
credits included The Mysterians (57), Mothra (61), Gorath 
(62), and Frankenstein Conquers the World (64). Though 
he gained the greatest notoriety for his motion picture 


acting, Shimura also appeared in a host of tv series as well. 
His last tv appearance was in the show Oh Yeah. He died 
on February 11, 1982. 

Dr. Kyohei Yamane. 
Dr. Tsukamoto... 


Godzilla; Gigantis, The Fire Monster 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
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Yoshibumi Tajima 

Born August 4 of 1920 in Kobe. His career consisted 
mostly of small side roles in a bevy of motion pictures and 
tv shows, many of them involving special effects. His 
largest sfx film role was that of the delightfully villainous 
entrepreneur Kumayama in Godzilla vs The Thing. Tajima 
appeared in special effects films such as H-Man (58), Varan 
(58), Secret of the Telegian (60), Human Vapor (60), 
Atragon (63), Space Monster Dogora (64), Frankenstein 
Conquers the World (65), War of the Gargantuas (66), King 
Kong Escapes (67), and The Battle of Japan Sea (69). He 
also appeared as a regular cast member of the tv series 
Ultra Q. 

Captain of Dai Ni Shinse Maru. 
Kumayama..... 
Captain of Iyu Zango. 
ISDF Officer. 


a King Kong vs Godzilla 
Godzilla vs The Thing 
iidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
Monster Zero 


General Sugiya troy All Monsters 
Detective... ..Godzilla's Revenge 
‘Minister of the Environment Hidaka... Godzilla (84) 


Akira Takarada 


Born April 29, 1934 to Japanese parents in Korea, he first 
came to Japan in 1948, He was one of the 6th annual 
Toho New Faces in 1953, and during that same year he 
was selected to star in Godzilla. Reflecting on the 
experience of making Godzilla, Takarada recalled, “For 
me, it was actually just the third film of my career, but it 
was my first blockbuster. I was told that I would be the 
main character for the first time, so I was very happy. When 
I got the screenplay, it had a thick red cover with Godzilla 
in big black letters. I thought to myself, ‘What the heck is 
this?” Since the human drama and the special effects 
scenes were shot separately, it was quite a while after crank- 
in before Takarada first saw the title character. “The whole 
time, I couldn’t really feel it was realistic, but when it was 
finished and I saw it at the cast and staff screening, I cried 
at the ending. Did the humans really have the right to 
attack Godzilla? It is the humans who are actually evil, so 
Lactually felt pity for Godzilla.” His handsome looks and 
likability made him a popular leading man, appearing in a 
variety of films from science fiction to spy films and light 
comedy. Having appeared in 190 movies overall, his 
special effects credits also included Half Human (55), Birth 
of Japan (59), The Last War (61), King Kong Escapes (67), 
Latitude Zero (69-speaking English for himself), and 
Hurricane of the Pacific (69). An accomplished stage actor 
as well, he also became a musical star in the early 1980's. 
His recent career has consisted mostly of appearances on 
tv commercials and Japanese variety shows. 


Bank Robber Yoshimura.. 


Godzilla vs The Sea Monster 


un Godcilla 0s Mothira 
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Tadao Takashima 


Born on July 27, 1930 in Kobe, Takashima originally 
wanted to be an entertainer, showing a very strong interest 
in jazz bands while in college. In 1951 he quit Kansai 
Gakuen College and entered Shin Toho as an actor. Over 
his career, he appeared in many films and stage plays, one 
of the most versatile and popular actors in Japan at the 
time. His gift for comedy was most prominently displayed 
in King Kong vs Godzilla, where his fine screen chemistry 
with Yu Fujiki and the late Ichiro Arashima made for light- 
hearted comic relief. His special effects credits also 
included starring roles in Atragon (63) and Frankenstein 
Conquers the World (65). 

Osamu Sakurai. 
Dr. Kusumi.. 


un azaki the title super submarine. His special effects film credits 
J Te included Birth of Japan (59), Gorath (62), Lost World of 


Born Minoru Tanaka on August 19, 1910. Tazaki made Sinbad (63), Atragon (63), Space Monster Dogora (64), 
his acting debut during the 30’s and first gained Sy Kiska (65), Frankenstein Conquers the World 
notoriety for his role in Kon Ichikawa’s police ~ (65), and War of the Gargantuas (66). He also 
drama Pursuit at Dawn. He also had a cameo had many cameo appearance in science fiction 
in Seven Samurai as a bully who challenges tv shows such as Janborg Ace, Kamen Rider 
the master swordsman. His physical _ X, etc. His last film role was in Kurosawa’s 
appearance projected an air of authority, and Ran before passing away in the fall of 1985. 

as such he landed many cameo roles as General for Eastern District.....King Kong vs Godzilla 
authoritarian figures such as newspaper editors Godzilla vs The Thing 
or military commanders. His biggest role in ‘Monster Zero 
an SF film was in Atragon (63), starring as vs The Sea Monster 
Captain Shinguchi, the idealistic inventor of Destroy All Monsters 


Yoshio Tsuchiya 


Born May 18, 1927 in Yamanashi. His film career got a 
tremendous boost by debuting in Kurosawa’s classic Seven 
Samurai (1954). In order to learn acting technique from 
Kurosawa, Tsuchiya actually took up residence at the 
famed director’s home during filming of the feature. He 
also had a major role in Kurosawa’s Red Beard (1965). 
His main roles in special effects films have typically been 
that of an alien leader (alien commander in The Mysterians- 
57, Controller of Planet X in Monster Zero-65) or a tragic 
figure taken over by outside forces (The Human Vapor- 
60, Iwamura of Battle in Outer Space-59, Dr. Otani in 
Destroy All Monsters-68). He also has appeared in other 
special effects films such as H-Man (58), Varan (58), 
Submarine I-57 (59), Hurricane of the Pacific (60), Secret 
of the Telegian (60), Matango (63), Kiska (65), 
Frankenstein Conquers the World (65), Battle of Japan 
Sea (69), Yog, Monster From Space (70), and Black Picture 
Album. Tsuchiya takes credit for suggesting to Eiji 
Tsuburaya that Godzilla perform the infamous ‘jumping 
shie’ dance on Planet X after the defeat of King Ghidorah 
in Monster Zero, thinking it would give the monster 
character and increase its audience appeal. 
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I Special Effects Techniques 


Although explanations for the popularity of Godzilla films 
can take many forms, each ultimately traces back to one 
source—the visual element. Godzilla films are rich in 
visuals, and their creation has been the domain of the 
special effects department. Though faced with a shortage 
of monetary and physical resources, the staff compensated 
with a mixture of imagination, practicality, and innovation 
to create a unique visual legacy spanning 40 years. This 
chapter will offer an introduction to the many techniques 


which have been employed to bring Godzilla to life. While 
this section is not intended as an in-depth ‘how to’ manual, 
the sheer proliferation of techniques used and the amount 
of effort required to achieve visual effects will hopefully 
dispel the erroneous yet commonly held idea that Japanese 
special effects are quick, easily accomplished, and require 
little skill or effort. In fact, after reviewing this chapter 
one cannot but help but think ‘there has to be an easier 
way!’ in many cases. 


The Studio 


Nestled in the midst of a residential area in the relatively 
well-to-do Tokyo suburb of Setagaya, Toho Studios has 
been home to some of Japan’s most talented special effects 
people. The photo below shows a recent aerial view of 
the studio and identifies major buildings of interest. The 
main and back entrances lead one into the main office area. 
Executive offices are located in a four story building next 
to the main gate, while production offices, which are 
constantly being relocated, are generally situated around 
the rear gate. Adjacent to the main office building is the 
Toho Salon, the studio cafeteria where Eiji Tsuburaya 
would often discuss plans with his staff. From the main 
gate, a road (known to the staff as ‘Main Street’) cuts 
through the center of the studio lot, leading to the large 
outdoor pool and workshops located in the backlot. Main 
Street takes one past several workshops assigned to the 
Special Arts Department. Staff members get around either 
by foot or by bicycle--motor vehicles are used only for 
transporting materials and equipment. A mass of high 
voltage power lines borders the road, supplying power to 

. r _ 


~ 5 4. i 
® Stage No. 1, ® Stage No. 2, ® Stage No. 3, ® Stage No. 4,® 
Stage No, 5, © Stage No. 6, ® Stage No. 7, ® Stage No. 8, © 
Stage No. 9 (primary sfx stage), ® Stage No. 10 (specially used 
for screen process). 
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the stages located in the rear of the lot. The studio lot is 
bisected by a small river, beyond which lies the bulk of 
the special effects team’s territory. Stages No. 8 and 9, at 
1,325 square meters of floor space and with 8.2 meter high 
ceilings, are the largest on the lot and where most special 
effects are filmed. Stage No. 9 is perhaps the most often 
used for special effects, while smaller setups are also done 
in Stage No. 2. Surprisingly, and to the relief of staff 
members, each stage is air conditioned, allowing the crew 
to survive in the stifling heat and humidity of Tokyo 
summers. Staff members are not the only inhabitants of 
the studio however...the staff has a fondness for cats, and 
several cats freely wander about the backlot. The cavern- 
‘ous soundstages are also home to bats who can frequently 
be seen outside circling overhead at dusk. Behind the large 
outdoor pool lay the workshops where monster costumes 
are built as well as storage sheds for old miniature props 
and monster costumes. Also located on the lot are two 
modest screening rooms, negative libraries, editing 
facilities, film labs, and other production facilities. 
= _—: = 


A- The Big Pool, B - Toho Sound Recording Studio, C - Staff 
Rooms and Editing Facilities, D - Executive Offices, E - 
Workshops, F - Negative Library, G - SFX Workshops and 
Storage Sheds. 
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As with any film in which special effects are to be created, 
the planning stages are critical to the determination of what 
is possible and how/when it can be done. In the case of 
Japanese science fiction films, this is doubly critical since 
the production schedule is incredibly short by anyone’s 
standards. During the 50’s and 60’s, four months total 


from crank-in until theater release was not unheard of, 
while today the staff is generally allowed a more luxurious 
(2) six months. From the point of view of the special effects 
team, the Art Department takes the lead in design activity, 
covering two areas of pre-production—production design 
and storyboarding. 


Production Design 


© Preliminary design sketch for the original Godzilla drawn by 
Kazusuke Abe (April 1953). Vaguely humanlike, this design 
was revised for not being enough like a dinosaur. 

® Teizo Toshimitsu, who would ultimately build the first Godzilla 
costume, shown sketching one of the earliest Godzilla ideas, the 
working concept being a cross between the dinosaurs 
Tyrannosaurus Rex and Iguanodon. 

® Producer Tomoyuki Tanaka and sfx director Eiji Tsuburaya 
ordered Toshimitsu to sculpt prototype clay models of the original 
Godzilla. First he made the ‘Scaly Godzilla’ (not shown) with a 
wide head and serpentine scales, but it was rejected as too unlike 
a dinosaur. Next, the 'Warty Godzilla’ (above) was made, but 
while its general image was considered acceptable, its bumpy 
skin texture was still unsatisfactory. Toshimitsu reworked the 
texturing on the Warty Godzilla model, transforming it into the 
‘Alligator Godzilla’ (small inset) which used ridged texturing. 
This version most accurately captured the desired dinosaur image 
and was ultimately selected for conversion into a monster suit. 


The involvement of the special effects staff in this area 
touches nearly every aspect of eventual production from 
monster making to miniature construction to matte 
paintings and more. Using the basic approved script and 
input from the producer and top production team members, 
a team of artists is set to work on devising basic designs. 
During the 50’s and 60’s, design work was relegated to a 
few individuals in the Art Department. For monsters, Akira 
Watanabe was the leader, while mechanic designs were 
generally the province of illustrator Shigeru Komatsuzaki. 
Today, several outside individuals and companies are 
contracted to submit design ideas in addition to those from 
the Art Department led by Tetsuo Osawa. 


— RSs 


® Conceptual sketch depicting the animal-like battle of Godzilla 
and Angilas as drawn by Hisao Yukawa (Gigantis, The Fire 
Monster-'55). 
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® The ultimate in monster design, King Ghidorah by Akira as designed by Teizo Toshimitsu. (Godzilla’s Revenge) © Final 
Watanabe. (Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster) ® Monster _ stage of Hedorah's metamorphosis as realized by Yasuyuki Inoue. 
concepts from Godzilla vs The Sea Monster by Hiroshi Omura. _ (Godzilla vs The Smog Monster) © The biomechanical monster 
® Clay models of the monsters from Son of Godzilla. ® Gaborah — Gigan, designed by Noboyuki Yasumaru (Godzilla vs Gigan). 
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my 
© King Seesar by Akihiko Takahashi. ® MechaGodzilla (74) by Ryu. @ Drawing of Godzillasaurus to demonstrate body posture 
Akihiko Takahashi. © Titanosaurus by Akihiko Takahashi. © — parallel to the ground, by Hurricane Ryu. ® Baby Godzilla with 
Preliminary concept for the Wakasa version of Biollante, by Shinji _cat-like eyes, by Minoru Yoshida. © Preliminary Rodan idea by 
Nishikawa. © What could have been--Drat designs by Cieko Minoru Yoshida. @ Space Godzilla as a four-legged creature, by 
Kasiyama. ® Early larva Battra concept illustrated by Hurricane Minoru Yoshida. 
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Storyboarding 


Instrumental in permitting the staff to not only plan the 
flow of filming but also to break the film down into 
individual camera setups, storyboards transform the 
scenario into a series of pictorial sketches which allow the 
film to take on its visual form. First popularized by Walt 
Disney for planning his animated films in detail, story- 
boards are also known as continuity sketches, or e conte 
in Japan. While storyboards are generally the province of 
the Art Departnients ape is received from all areas of the 


A Godzilla seen behind the aviary cage, bearing a none-too- 
coincidental resemblance to Harryhausen’s Rhedosaurus from 
1953's Beast From 20,000 Fathoms. (Godzilla - 1954) 


‘A> Akira Watanabe's storyboards for three different scenes in 
King Kong vs Godzilla (’62). 


A Kunio Miyoshis pictorial sketches ae the battle of Super x 
and Godzilla, depicting a bit more ambitious physical action than 


production team, including the director and the sfx director. 
As the film is translated into pictorial sketches, scenes are 
evaluated by the staff from both an artistic and practical 
standpoint. The resulting changes, additions, and deletions 
to the basic scenario made here represent the most creative 
phase of the production process. Storyboards are rendered 
in a variety of media—pencils, charcoals, pen and ink, 
pastels, watercolors, oil paints, etc. Styles range from crude 
sketches to fully rendered paintings. 


A Godzilla and Angilas battling on Iwato Island. (Gigantis, 
The Fire Monster-'55) 


was eventually filmed. Godzilla destroys Super X by striking it 


from the sky with his tail. (Godzilla - 1984) 
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‘A Hedorah's feeds on pollution, by Yasuyuki Inoue (Godzillavs —_& Godzilla reflected on the diamond surface of Super X-2's Fire 
The Smog Monster-'71). Mirror (Godzilla vs Biollante-’89). 


<4 While planning together with Kiichi Sakurai of Studio OX 
‘for Godzilla vs Mothra ('92),, artist Hurricane Ryu was thinking 
about the film’s finale and just for fun sketched out this sequence 
where the 60-plus stories of Yokohama's Landmark Tower would 
be toppled onto Godzilla, burying him alive. “Godzilla is gonna 
die if we really do it,” he thought. Considering it an outrageous 
idea, he submitted it just for fun, and he was astounded when it 
was actually accepted and worked into the final battle. 

Y Taken from Eiji Tsuburaya’s copy of the shooting script for 
Godzilla vs The Thing (‘64), these shooting conte roughly block 
out the final stages of the battle between Godzilla and Mothra, 
starting from the point when Godzilla falls and is attacked by 
Mothra’s poison pollen. The basic composition of each shot is 
laid out, the sequencing of the drawings very closely mirroring 
the manner in which the finished battle is presented on film. 
Drawn by Eiji Tsuburaya. 
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Storyboard for a tracking shot of a helicopter attacking Godzilla with heat-seeking missiles in Sapporo, 
drawn by Hurricane Ryu. (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah-'91) 


} / P 


Concept showing combined attack of MechaGhidorah’s  MechaGhidorah and Godzilla all into the Arctic Ocean 
rays, by Hurricane Ryu. (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah) (concept) - Hurricane Ryu. (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah) 


‘A Mothra flies skyward, leaving 
Godzilla engulfed in a fireball, , 
prepared for Godzilla vs Mothra 
(‘92). 

4 Proposed battle tactic for Godzilla 
vs Mothra ('92), drawn by 
Hurricane Ryu. 

» A sequence of shooting conte for 
the Adonoa Island battle of Rodan 
and Godzilla from Godzilla vs | 
MechaGodzilla (‘93), drawn by | 
Koichi Kawakita. 
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The technique which has become most associated with 
Japanese special effects is man-in-suit monsters. Though 
the idea of performing stop-motion animation was quite 
appealing to Eiji Tsuburaya during his tenure at Toho, the 
cost of the process and the inexperience of Japanese 
filmmakers with the technique forced him to look in 
another direction. As a result he chose to use men-in-suit 
monsters (commonly referred to as ‘suit-mation’) 
combined with miniature sets, high-speed filming, and 
opticals. Despite the passage of 40 years and several leaps 
in filmmaking technology, this technique has remained the 
cornerstone of Toho’s special effects work. The reluctance 
of Toho to break from this tradition is best expressed in 
the words of current effects director Koichi Kawakita, 
“Godzilla’s craft is an extension of Japanese cultural 
traditions...miniaturization from bonsai to electronics. 
Giving up to technology would not be Godzilla-like.” 
Forty years of making monster costumes has 
brought several refinements to the process both in terms 
of materials used and in special features which have been 
added, but the basic process has not changed much over 
that time. Sometimes a small clay maquette of the monster 
is built as a 3D guide for suit making; sometimes only 
sketches are done in advance. Typically, the basic form of 
the monster’s body is sketched onto a large wooden wall 
panel over an outline of the actor’s body as a guide. An 
inner skin for the costume would normally be made by 
constructing a wire frame or having the actor fitted with 
thick fabric which would form the suit’s inner lining. Care 
must be taken to be sure the suit does not fit too tightly 
around the actor’s body, as constant rubbing against it 
would raise painful blisters. Over this, thick sheets of soft 
urethane foam are attached to add support for the skin and 
to give the costume enough bulk to make it look solid. 
Molds approximating the dimensions of the costume-sized 
sketch are made for the latex rubber outer skin which is 
then attached to the urethane foam base. Generally, the 
head and tail are built separately and permanently attached 
upon completion, and often additional skin detail is added 
by carving pieces of urethane foam and attaching them to 
the skin surface with strong adhesives. In the case of 
Godzilla, the entire suit is lacquered a dark charcoal gray. 
A zippered opening is affixed along the dorsal fin for the 
actor to enter the suit, though in recent years the dorsal 
fins have become completely removable, able to be 
reattached in one piece with velcro strips. The actor’s head 
is positioned in the base of the suit’s neck. Here, only 
after the suit has been finished, a few minute holes are 
punched into the neck through which the actor sees and 
breathes, posing a new challenge to the actor for each suit. 
The head of the monster is mounted on a brace atop the 
actor’s head, this structure serving as home to radio 
controlled mechanics which have been devised over time. 


Mechanical enhancements to the costumes have 
been made throughout the years to add realism or to provide 
comfort to the monster actor. The first two Godzilla suits 
were completely manual in operation, the mouth being 
controlled by a cable that was attached to a pair of bicycle 


Top: Evidence of the manually controlled mouth mechanism from 
the first Godzilla can be seen here--a cable for pulling the jaw 
shut, activated from within. 

Middle: Suit maker Noboyuki Yasumaru positions actor Ken 
Satsuma next to the full size reference sketch used for building 
the 1984 Godzilla suit. The actor's position inside the suit can 
be noted from these photos. 

Bottom: Remains of the feet from the 1989 suit showing built in 
rubber boots, making the actor's feet more comfortable inside. 
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1) Teizo Toshimitsu sketching a full size rendition of 
the suit onto the plywood wall of the Art Department's 
workshop. 2) A fabric skin is stretched over a wire 
frame. 3) Urethane foam padding is added to make a 
basic shape. 4) Gaps are filled in and the urethane foam 
is smoothed in preparation for addition of the latex skin. 
5) After the latex skin is attached and small ridges of 
urethane foam are glued on for skin detailing, the suit 
is painted black. Actor Haruo Nakajima models the 
costume for fit and to prepare for addition of the hands. 
6) The tail is built from urethane foam as a separate 
piece and attached later. 7) The staff prepares to attach 
the feet and hands. 8) The zippered opening along the 
dorsal fins is inserted. 9) Teizo Toshimitsu studies the 
casting of the hard plastic skull. 10) Toshimitsu 
building up detail layers on the head. 11) The finished 
head, with internal mechanics and head brace, is tested 
on the actor's head. The eyes and top of the head are 
wrapped to protect from inadvertent damage. 12) The 
head is fitted by Toshimitsu onto the suit as actor Haruo 
Nakajima waits inside. 13) The finished product— 
arguably Toho’s finest Godzilla costume, from Godzilla 
vs The Thing. 
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A Akira Takarada and Momoko Kochi pose with a prototype 
model, leg prop, and the unfinished costume - Godzilla (‘54). 

Y Internal head mechanics - Godzilla vs Space Godzilla ('94). 
® Servo motor for 


handles which were pulled by the actor inside. Starting in 
the 60’s, the jaws of the monsters became radio controlled, 
and more recently have been activated by pressurized gas 
which is stored where the tail joins the body. Movable 
eyelids and lights were also added to the eyes at this time, 
while radio controlled movable eyes were utilized starting 
with Ghidrah, The Three Headed Monster. Operationally, 
suits remained the same until 1984 when a mechanism 
was added to the head which would allow the upper lip to 
snarl. This suit also had holes drilled into the nails to allow 
alittle extra ventilation and for draining some of the sweat 
buildup inside. Radio controlled mechanics were added 
to tilt the head up and down for Godzilla vs Mothra, and 
in Godzilla vs Space Godzilla the suit finally gained the 
ability to rotate its head left and right. A battery for 
powering the radio controlled features is sometimes stored 
in the area joining the tail and body. Recently, suits have 
also been powered from without, electrical cables being 
run outside the zipper, down one leg, and across the floor 


— 


‘A The Destroy All Monsters costume with latex skin attached 
and preliminary coat of black paint. 

Applying urethane foam skin details to the Monster Zero 
costume as actress Keiko Sawai looks on. 

Y Back fins made as separate removable piece (1989). 


of the stage, the wire usually well hidden on screen. 
Although most fans would like to think that old 
costumes would be preserved in some kind of museum or 
storage facility, the sad fact is that monster costumes do 
not withstand the ravages of time very well. The costumes 
themselves are rather bulky, and especially in the case of 
monsters such as King Ghidorah, take up much more than 
the meager storage space which Toho has on their backlot. 
However, through the late 70’s, Toho did their best to 
maintain a kind of warehouse of monsters and props in 
the back of their model shop, several rows of old costumes 
hanging in one room which was not particularly well 
insulated from the elements, allowing the excessive 
humidity of Japanese summers to take its toll. The 
materials used in suit construction by their nature are not 
durable—latex easily dries and cracks, and urethane foam 
tends to either dry up and become brittle or it reacts with 
the latex rubber skin and begins to turn into a sticky ooze. 
While still in storage, costumes would be brought 
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out for display at special promotional exhibitions or be 
used in attraction stage shows. Some suits were used 
continuously until they literally disintegrated. One of the 
worst examples of this was the treatment accorded the 
Gorosaurus costume from Destroy All Monsters. Its badly 
decomposed remains were used in a serialized set of 5 
minute short films called Godman vs Gorosaurus where 
the costumed hero Godman engaged in an appalling series 
of tedious fights with the decrepit dinosaur. Still, for about 
a year after filming, most suits held up well enough for 
public display. As noted in the section on suit variations, 
several costumes have been redressed or cannibalized for 
later usage. One example was the fiberglass skull on which 
the face of Baragon was constructed...the skull was 
removed from the costume and reused as a base over which 
the flying model of Hedorah was built up. 

Sadly, most costumes will eventually deteriorate 
to the point that they are thrown out, although a few are 
damaged so badly during filming that nothing remains after 


Top Left: making Angilas for 
Destroy All Monsters. 


Middle Left: the rotting 
remains of Titanosaurus - July 

79. Bottom Left:all that was 

left from the Hedorah suit--the 

eyes on display - Aug. 82. Top 
Right: the dusty remains of 
Gaborah and Titanosaurus’ 
tail - July ‘79. Bottom Right: j 
the badly deformed Son of |. 
Godzilla suit - July ‘78. 


the production. The Ashinoko version of Biollante was 
set on fire for the finale of its battle and burned into 
nothingness. The enormous Wakasa version survived intact 
and was sent to Fukuoka for display at a promotional 
exhibition. Upon its return to the backlot at Toho, its huge 
bulk became a kind of playhouse for the several cats which 
lived on the backlot. But eventually the suit started to 
grow moldy, so it too had to be thrown away. Only a lone 
vine remains of Biollante in Toho’s prop shed today. 

Sometimes, the staff themselves are only too 
anxious to dispose of a costume. In the case of one of the 
filming costumes used in both Godzilla vs Biollante and 
Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, as Godzilla vs Mothra was 
being prepared, this suit was being considered for usage 
yet a third time. When the suit was stolen from the sfx 
workshop, several staff members were quite happy to be 
rid of it so that a new suit would have to be made, and they 
were none too happy when the suit was recovered several 
days later after an intense national search. 
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As even the most casual observer can note, 
Godzilla’s appearance has changed from film to film, 
sometimes drastically, owing to the fact that wear and tear 
on the costumes has repeatedly necessitated construction 
of new monster suits. With each new suit literally being 


built from scratch and accorded new characteristics by 
both suit makers and effects directors alike, each Godzilla 
suit has had a unique look to it. This section provides a 
look at 40 years of Godzilla suit variations, highlighting 
unique design features and special uses of each costume. 


Type 1954-A 
After the staff had finally decided on the final design of 
Godzilla, the approved clay model was used as a basis for 
creating a prototype suit. The suit was constructed around 
a.urethane base, but with urethane being a new product at 
the time, a good grade was not available. As a result, the 


first suit built was made as a trial version which could not 
move at all. Though similar to the filming costume, this 
suit more closely resembled the dinosaur concept, skin 
wrinkles were not present, and the trunk of the body was 
angled forward. Its thin upper body also seemed as if it 
would have been less accommodating for a monster actor. 


Tyre 1954-B 
The actual filming costume worn by actors Haruo Nakajima 
and Katsumi Tezuka. This costume design quite effectively 
captured a dinosaur influence, but maintaining the 
distinctive look of a beast never before seen in creation. 
Compared with the prototype costume, its look was a bit 
more human with larger arms and a more upright posture. 
The basic idea followed for the filming costume was to 
make more room for the actor’s joints and to decrease the 
weight. The lower body was thick and bulky, giving it a 
convincing look of great mass. The face had rather rounded 
features, and when viewed frontally or from above, gave a 
very dragon-like impression. The eyes on the suit were 
rather unique among all the Godzilla designs—the pupils 
were small and round, almost unnervingly expressionless. 
Though generally positioned in the center of the eye, at 
times the pupils were located at the bottom of the eye 
opening, making it look as if the monster was gazing down. 
Three prominent rows of fins adorned the back, each 
somewhat thin and with more pointed tips than would later 
become the norm. The tail was made of progressively 
smaller segments of solid urethane which evenetually 
tapered to a point. Not having had any previous experience 
in constructing a costume of this type, the staff could not 
have anticipated many of the problems which this suit 


would cause. Though lighter than the prototype, its weight 
was still in excess of an incredible 100kg, made with 
urethane foam, stuffed with bamboo pieces, and covered 
with liquid plastic, the last two materials rendering the 
costume quite inflexible. The suit was like a miniature 
sweatbox, with but a few tiny air holes in the neck for the 
actor to see and breathe through. With temperatures inside 
reaching levels well over 130°F, the actors would sweat 
profusely, sometimes obscuring their already limited 
vision and even causing them to pass out. Obtaining 
enough oxygen to function inside the suit was also a 
problem, one which even suits of the 90's have not 
adequately resolved. The rough interior of the suit rubbing 
against the actor's sweaty skin also caused the actors to 
develop numerous abrasions and sores all over their bodies. 
This problem was compounded by the fact that the staff 
did not anticipate this situation, and as a result built the 
inside of the suit to fit snugly. The bulk of the legs and 
the wide spread of the four toes made walking quite an 
adventure for the actors, and it was not uncommon for 
them to quite literally trip over their own feet and stumble 
while performing. Control of the suit was completely 
manual. The minimal mouth and eye movements of this 
suit were controlled from within by the actor, while the 
tail was controlled by an overhead wire. 


Type 1955-A 
The costume created for the second Godzilla feature was 
radically different from the original. Having learned from 
many of the difficulties inherent in working with the first 
costume, and because this costume would be required to 
perform much more elaborate physical action, this suit was 
considerably downsized. The result was a move away from 
the dinosaur impression to a more humanlike monster. The 
arms and legs were constructed as separate pieces from 
the body, making them fit more readily on the actor, but as 
a consequence they were lengthened to more human 
proportions. With the bulk of the costume significantly 
diminished, actor Haruo Nakajima gained more freedom 
of movement while the physical demands placed on him 
decreased, but this was achieved at the expense of realism— 


the sense of a gigantic, heavy beast was seriously 
compromised. Another result of this technique was that 
the wrists and ankles of the suit both appeared so thin as 
to be quite distracting. Trying to make Godzilla look more 
fierce and animal-like for battle, several facial changes 
were made. To make Godzilla more like a meat-eating 
predator, the teeth were made to protrude away from the 
mouth, and the eyes were moved to the front so as to give 
the impression that the monster was looking at its foe. 
The shape of the face was a bit flatter and wider than the 
original, and the eyes a bit larger. The pupils were 
positioned slightly towards the upper portion of the eye 
to give the image of the monster looking out from under 
its eyelids, but the overall impression that the new face 
created was much more peculiar than sinister. 
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A Type 1954-B - closeup 

<4 Type 1954-B - A publicity photo 
offering a rarely seen clear view of the 
suit. Stars Akira Takarada and 
Momoko Kochi pose with Godzilla on 
the Toho backlot. 

V Type 1955-A 
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Type 1955-B 
Actually constructed several years after the release of 
Gojira No Gyakushu, along with another Angilas costume, 
this suit is widely regarded as the ‘missing link’ between 
the first two Godzillas and the Godzilla of the 60’s and 
70's. As a result of a request by American producers who 
were interested to film extra scenes of Godzilla and Angilas 
and retitle Gojira No Gyakushu as The Volcano Monsters, 


this suit was modeled after the 1955 filming costume. 
However, the Hollywood producers insisted that some 
changes be made, namely the removal of the ears and the 
fourth toe. The costumes were shipped to Hollywood, but 
after some consideration, the project was abandoned. It is 
widely held that the changes made here to Godzilla’s image 
were retained on future costumes to make the Godzilla 
design more palatable worldwide. 


Type 1962 (Kin-Gopz1) 
The suit constructed for King Kong vs Godzilla could not 
have been a more drastic change from Type 1955-A, being 
virtually everything that its predecessor was not. The 
general shape of the costume, later dubbed “Kin-Godzi’, 
was rather triangular—the additional lower body bulk 
effectively returning a sense of great mass to the monster. 
The head gave rather conflicting impressions depending 
on which angle it was viewed from. The head had a 
serpentine quality—pointed at the nose, somewhat flat, 
and with the eyes set back to the side. In both profile and 
three-quarters view, it was quite sinister looking, though 
when viewed from straight on, it looked unusually wide 
and awkward. This was also the only suit to use small 
chunks of foam added for some of the facial detailing. The 
eyes were set up into the eyelids, giving a rather menacing 
appearance. They actually seemed to be shifting in each 
scene, something which could be attributed to the fact that 
the pupils were painted onto a clear plastic shield which 
covered the whites of the eyes—shadows cast by the 
painted pupils changed as the costume moved, giving a 
rather uncanny life to the eyes. The one unsettling feature 
of the costume was its large hands and nails which 
proportionately looked unnatural. The back fins were a 
departure from the 50’s costumes, becoming more uniform 


in shape and emphasizing the large middle row while 
significantly diminishing the size of the outer rows. This 
costume had perhaps the largest set of middle fins of any 
costume in order to balance its great bulk. The removal of 
the fourth toe and the ears rounded out the changes made 
to the costumes from the 50’s. Being that this would be 
the first Godzilla shown in color, the suit was painted a 
mixture of very dark charcoal gray and dark blue, with the 
tips on the fins sprayed white. The overall appearance of 
this Godzilla was quite satisfying—large and ferocious— 
and it has been consistently ranked among the favorite suit 
designs in Japan. Remembering the difficulties inherent 
in Type 1954-B, the staff built this suit of lighter materials 
and used a latex rather than plastic coating for added 
flexibility, paying off in allowing Nakajima to perform the 
action scenes with less difficulty while giving a convincing 
performance. The Kin-Godzi was the first to be built with 
internal electronics for lighted eyes and radio-controlled 
mouth movement. This was also the first suit to be used 
in subsequent films to perform in water tank scenes, which 
by their nature were quite damaging to the costumes. Kin- 
Godzi performed two scenes in Godzilla vs The Thing— 
being tossed over the cliff into the ocean at the climax, 
and the extreme long shot of Godzilla walking in the ocean 
headed for Iwo Island (as seen from the back). 


Tyre 1964-A (Motx-Gonzi) 
Some degree of controversy exists as to whether or not 
two different costumes were built for this film or not. But 
one fact which goes unchallenged is that this was one of 
the very best Godzilla costumes ever made. Type 1964- 
A, known as Moth-Godzi, built on the strengths of Kin- 
Godzi and took the character of Godzilla to the next level. 
The most striking feature of the costume was its face. The 
head was built a bit larger and more rounded, and its 
features were more detailed and refined—less serpentine, 
with a muzzle look to the upper jaw. The eyes were set 
high into the eyelids, perfectly capturing the evil 
personality of this Godzilla, casting a cold and malevolent 
glare from beneath its hooded eyelids. Unlike last time, 
the pupils were painted onto its wood-constructed eyes 
beneath the plastic eye covering. This larger head was 
more proportionate with the rest of the body, while the 
body itself was bit slimmed down from its predecessor in 
the lower regions. The skin detailing on this costume was 
more pleasingly pronounced than its three previous 
incarnations, and the suit was painted black. The hands 


and feet were also scaled down a bit, with the nails slightly 
curled and sharp, again adding to the overall menace of 
the suit. The suit’s heels were built up a bit to allow 
Nakajima to lean forward while walking. The fins had a 
similar look to Kin-Godzi’s, though not quite as large. The 
mistaken idea that two suits existed came from changes to 
the face which appeared during filming. Midway during 
the production when Godzilla was to destroy the Nagoya 
Castle miniature, the face smashed into the building and 
jarred the skin on the top of the mouth loose from its resin 
underbase. This allowed the rubber skin to wobble as if 
the monster had jowls, as seen in the next sequence filmed 
where Godzilla rose from the ground and shook the earth 
from his body. The loose skin was later reattached to the 
jaw, making a slightly different impression for the face 
than prior to this accident. A second suit was planned to 
be made for usage in the water tank, but time and money 
were short. As a result, Kin-Godzi was brought in to do 
some water tank scenes, giving birth to the ‘Sea Godzilla’ 
idea. Moth-Godzi was the first costume to be completely 
reused as the main filming costume in a subsequent film. 
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A Type 1962 - closeup 
<4 Type 1955-B poses on the Toho 
backiot together with the suit making 


staff. 


A Kin-Godzi performing water tank scenes in Godzilla vs The 
Thing. Top: falling into the water tank at the climax. Bottom: 


A Type 1962 
<4 Type 1964-A 
V Type 1964-A - closeup 
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Tyre 1964-B 
Using the Moth-Godzi costume a second time seemed a 
sensible cost-savings move for Toho, especially with the 
production commencing so soon after Godzilla vs The 
Thing. The head of Moth-Godzi was removed and 
modified by adding remote controlled moving eyes. As 
filming progressed, the rubber on the face of Moth-Godzi 
had begun to settle and shift. As a result, when combined 
with the new eyes which were aligned more towards the 
center of their openings, the evil impression of the suit 
was compromised. Unfortunately, this change to the eyes 
did not add the intended extra level of realism, instead 


making Godzilla seem dazed rather than alive. This 
costume was the first to make public appearances at 
attractions shows, its premiere display at a department store 
where hundreds of curious onlookers watched Haruo 
Nakajima put the suit through its paces, threatening a 
miniature highway. After filming of Ghidrah was 
completed, this suit made two additional appearances on 
television. The costume was heavily camouflaged with 
horns and extra skin details to create the Ultra Q monster 
Gomes in 1965, and the body only, coupled with the head 
of Type 1965, was used to portray the frill-necked monster 
Jiras in Ultraman (1966). 


Tyre 1965 
With Moth-Godzi no longer in usable condition, the special 
effects staff created a new Godzilla for the monster's return 
match with King Ghidorah. This new costume started the 
trend towards a more humanlike Godzilla which would 
continue through the 70's. With Godzilla being required 
to perform ever increasing amounts of physical action, the 
arms were lengthened and the legs widened. Making 
Godzilla appear a bit on the fat side, these changes also 
called attention to the suit's human shape, especially its 


columnar legs. The tail of the costume also underwent 
modification--instead of the rounded shape of Moth- 
Godzi's tail, this suit sported a tapered and flatter tail. The 
head of this costume was made a bit larger and more 
rounded than its predecessor and was equipped with 
moving, lighted eyes. The eyebrows were also thinned 
out when compared to Moth-Godzi, making its face appear 
much less imposing. This suit was also reused the 
following year as the principal filming costume in Godzilla 
vs The Sea Monster. 


Tyre 1966 
The head of the Type 1965 was removed and attached to 
the body of Moth-Godzi in September of 1966 to create 
the monster Jiras for Ultraman. After this, the head was 
repaired and reattached to the body of Type 1965 for 
Godzilla vs The Sea Monster. Since the body had not been 
previously subjected to any harsh conditions, it was already 
in good shape and it remained so throughout the bulk of 
filming. However, once shooting of the water battles 
began, the suit's condition began to deteriorate very quickly. 
The arms and legs started to bunch up so that the suit would 
not fit naturally on Nakajima. The rubber on the face 
shifted and settled, and its shape became ever rounder. The 
eye openings widened on the bottom, causing the eyes to 
lose focus and look rather bizarre. As a result, the last 
sequence filmed, Godzilla's attack on the Red Bamboo 
military base, suffered greatly from Godzilla's peculiar 
appearance. Nevertheless, this suit was used several times 
in future films to perform water tank scenes, its increasingly 


misshapen face serving as a constant reminder of the 
damage done by water to monster suits. Placed into service 
as the Sea Godzilla in later films, this costume was used 
for two scenes in Son of Godzilla--once in the opening 
sequence when Godzilla was shown walking through the 
sea in a rainstorm, and a second time as the monster rose 
from beneath the ocean and walked onto the beach of 
Solgel Island. In Destroy All Monsters, this costume stood 
in the water tank and destroyed the U.N. Building--though 
filmed only from the backside, its drooping fins were a 
clear indication that this suit was used. The Sea Godzilla 
also appeared briefly as Godzilla destroyed an ocean liner. 
In Godzilla vs The Smog Monster, the suit was used to 
show Godzilla destroying water-borne pollution in Ken 
Yano's dream, Godzilla jumping into Tokyo Bay to chase 
Hedorah after its feeding frenzy, and when Hedorah 
attempts to drown Godzilla in a pool of sludge. By 
inundating it with mud in this last scene, the suit was so 
badly fouled that it became unusable thereafter. 


TyPE 1967 
This Godzilla suit represented a new style of suit making 
for Toho, but unfortunately this creation was an 
abomination. After building clay models of each monster 
to appear in the film, the new suit was built a bit larger 
than before in an effort to offer a stronger contrast to Minya. 
The resulting image was sharply different than any previous 
incarnation of the monster. Instead of looking larger and 
more massive, the body came out looking swollen and 
baggy, never retaining a consistent shape. Attempting to 
strike some resemblance to Minya, the head came out 


looking fat and round. The eyes were made to downplay 
the fierce image of Godzilla, but instead of making him 
look fatherly as was intended, the eyes made Godzilla 
appear to be ever sleepy. The fins on this costume were 
an unmitigated disaster, grossly misshapen and arranged 
haphazardly down the back, painted with sandy brown on 
the fin tips. The overall bizarre appearance of this suit has 
made it the least favorite of all Godzilla designs. This suit 
was pressed into service as the Sea Godzilla in Godzilla 
vs Gigan, performing scenes of the monster swimming 
through the ocean on its approach to Tokyo. 
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‘A Type 1967 
Y Type 1967 - Sea Godzilla (Godzilla vs Gigan-'72) 


A Type 1965 


pa “ ali = 
‘A Type 1966 ¢ Type 1966 - performing the storm 
¥ Type 1966 - destroying an ocean liner sequence from Son of Godzilla (67). 
in Destroy All Monsters (68). (far right) Type 1966 - drowning in mud 


4 Type 1966 - chasing Hedorah along the from Godzilla vs The Smog Monster ('71). 
docks and into the ocean from Godzilla vs > Type 1966 - destroying U.N. Building 
The Smog Monster (71). in Destroy All Monsters ("68). 
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Type 1968 
Probably the most durable of all Godzilla costumes, the 
body of this version was noticeably slimmed down from 
previous suits, making it look a bit more human. This 
impression was most apparent in the length and thickness 
of the arms and legs, both being longer and thinner than 
on any previous costume (except perhaps for Type 1955). 
However, the head itself was proportionately larger than 


on previous suits. The total weight of the costume was 
pared down to near 40kg, less than half of what Type 1954 
weighed in at. The ridged detailing on the body was 
retained from previous suits but made a bit smaller in size, 
while facial detailing was changed from a molded look to 
akind of stippled texture. As part of an increasing economy 
drive by Toho, this suit was also used as the main filming 
costume in their next three features. 


Tyre 1969 


Looking none the worse for wear, the Destroy All Monsters 
suit was used in the new footage shot for Godzilla’s 
Revenge. Its look is virtually indistinguishable from 
footage seen in the previous film. It is ironic to think that 
in this film, full of distracting stock footage of several 
vastly different past Godzilla suits, that the scenes with 
this suit represented probably the best continuity in 
Godzilla’s appearance over two features. 


Tyre 1971 


Already starting to show some wear and with the rubber 
on the face settling into a smooth texture, the Destroy All 
Monsters costume took a lot of abuse as mud was hurled 
at the suit and the amount of physical action performed 
with it increased. The shape of the suit seemed to hold 
fairly constant, but the settling rubber on the face made 
the eyes appear a bit larger and less focused by the end of 
the production. 


Type 1972 
Due to the damage done to Godzilla's head during the 
filming of the battle with Hedorah, the head of this suit 
required repair for this outing, with the eyes being set back 
up beneath the eyelids to restore a bit more of a menacing 


look. A tear in the costume’s hand incurred during the 
final battle of the previous film was also hastily fixed so 
that the suit could be used one last time. However, the age 
of the costume became painfully obvious as strips of skin 
detail began to come off on camera during the climax. 


Type 1973 (MEGARO-Gopz1) 
Another kind of aberration in Godzilla design, this suit 
sported a simply detailed, humanlike shape with a large 
head and huge muppet-like eyes. Although it was widely 
reported in Japanese books that Toho did not intentionally 
try to make Godzilla look this way and that the result was 
an accident, in fact special effects director Teruyoshi 
Nakano has stated that he personally influenced the design 
to look this way on purpose so that it would appeal more 
to little children. The first Godzilla ever made for someone 
other than Haruo Nakajima, without a doubt this Godzilla 
had a playful look, and it stretched the credibility of the 
word ‘monster’. Continuing the trend started with the last 


costume, Godzilla’s size appeared to be shrinking a bit, 
though due this time more to the fact that the tail had been 
joined to the body and legs at a lower point, effectively 
giving Godzilla somewhat of a of squat posture, The body 
construction was a bit thicker than before, and skin 
detailing was much more uniform, making for a 
distractingly different kind of Godzilla. Lastly, the fins 
took on a fat, puffy look, sculpted from styrofoam. This 
costume was also used in five separate appearances on the 
Zone Fighter tv series, in some episodes equipped with a 
smoke jet in the mouth for simulating the atomic breath. 
Budget restraints dictated that this suit would be used in 
two more features. 


Tyre 1974-A, B, C 
Although Megaro-Godzi was used again for Godzilla vs 
MechaGodiilla, the settling of the rubber/foam skin details 
and a refitted head, the greatest improvement of which 
was a new set of smaller eyes, helped restore a semblance 
of respect to the monster’s appearance. The fins also 
seemed to have been redone, looking even more inflated 
than last time. Although this suit was used briefly for the 


disguised MechaGodzilla, most scenes used a crude 
attraction costume that bore little resemblance to Type 1974 
A. This suit was more bulky, had a stiff and immovable 
jaw, and had larger, thinner fins than its ‘double’. This 
suit also performed Godzilla's final departure in the ocean 
at the climax of Terror of MechaGodzilla. Godzilla rising 
from the ocean to enter the final battle was performed by a 
different attraction suit with rounded, simplified features. 


Tyre 1975 
While Type 1974-A, without much change in appearance, 
was used for many of the publicity photo sessions for this 
film and for a few scenes during the second battle with 
Titanosaurus, the suit underwent some modification for 
the bulk of the filming. Although skin texture had settled 
further from last time, the most remarkable difference for 
this version of Godzilla over its predecessor was its 


redesigned head. A bit flatter and with eyes more 
reminiscent of Moth-Godzi, this new head gave much more 
of a no-nonsense look to the monster. However, the rest 
of the body still retained the basic deficiencies of the 
original Megaro-Godzi design which no amount of 
redesign could undo. Despite the costume’s durability, it 
suffered some damage when it caught fire during the 
filming of MG 2’s all-out attack. 
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A Type 1973 
<4 Type 1968 
> Type 1974-C 


V Type 1969 Vv Type 1972 


Y Type 1974-B- Top: The disguised MechaGodzilla Y Type 1975 
from Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (’74). Bottom: 
Final scene of Terror of MechaGodzilla ('75). 
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Tyre 1984-A AnD B 
To restore some respect to the image of their monster, the 
production team decided to use elements from Type 1954 
and Moth-Godzi for their newest incarnation. From Type 
1954, the fourth toe and the ears were incorporated in the 
basic design, and the cold, evil eyes of Moth-Godzi peered 
from beneath the eyelids of Type 1984. Two virtually 
indistinguishable suits were made, dubbed land and sea 
versions, though both were used in the water tank. Inten- 
tionally built to a larger size than normal so as to emphasize 
the monster's increased height, the suits suffered from 
stiffness of construction and odd proportioning. Relative 
to the body shape, the head seemed a bit large, and the 
new fangs protruded awkwardly from its upper jaw. With 


no perceptible shoulders, the overall impression seemed 
less massive than its increased height seemed to warrant. 
The tail was much longer than any previous incarnation of 
the beast. The Type 1954 concept of three rows of large 
back fins was restored, but the silver shading applied to 
the fin tips seemed an unnatural choice for a living creature. 
Lighting on the set was intended to cause the silver to look 
as if it were gray, but this effect did not always work. One 
improvement built into these suits was a simple mechanism 
for retracting the upper lip, allowing Godzilla to snarl. The 
excessive weight and stiffness of the suits' material also 
impacted actor Satsuma’s ability to perform, causing him 
to maintain an erect posture which emphasized the suits’ 
shortcomings and thus diminished the evil look of the eyes. 


Tyre 1989-A AnD B (Bio-Gonzi) 
These suits, the first of a new generation constructed under 
sfx director Koichi Kawakita, were built with special 
emphasis given to creating the image of a living creature 
out of the basics of the previous design. The first priority 
in devising suits was to make them appear massive, so a 
more triangular and bottom-heavy design similar to Kin- 
Godzi was selected. This also produced a side benefit of 
giving actor Satsuma more balance and ease of 
maneuverability, increasing his ability to actually perform 
rather than merely move. The head was made 
proportionately smaller, and with a somewhat triangular 
shape so as to create a dragon-like image. The eyes 
underwent drastic change, the openings narrowed and filled 
almost completely by the pupil, with just a little bit of 
yellow to replace the large amount of white surrounding 


the eyes of Type 1984. Borrowing from the fearsome 
image of a shark’s jaw, this Godzilla was given two rows 
of razor-sharp teeth. Although the idea of three large rows 
of fins remained from 1984, the fins in the middle portion 
of the back became much larger to again emphasize the 
creature’s mass. Overall, this suit, known as Bio-Godzi, 
successfully accomplished its goal of making a more 
lifelike and powerful monster. From a construction 
standpoint, one new feature of the costume was a second 
set of fins which was cast in semitransparent FRP and 
equipped with internal lights, allowing the glowing of 
Godzilla’s fins to be depicted as a mechanical rather than 
an animated effect. Recognizing the damaging effects of 
filming in water to costumes, two nearly identical costumes 
were made (Land Godzilla and Sea Godzilla), allowing 
one to be used exclusively for water scenes. 


Type 1991-A anp B (Guipo-Gopzi) 
With the popularity of Type 1989, it was not a difficult 
decision for Toho to reuse the suits from the previous film. 
The Land Godzilla performed the action in the Shinjuku 
battle using a repaired head (a close look at the neck reveals 
the line where it was reattached). During the course of 
filming, the head appeared to change slightly as 
maintenance to its internal mechanics was done, shifting 
the soft rubber on the face. The Hokkaido scenes (Sapporo 
attack and forest battle) were filmed with the repaired Sea 
Godzilla, the main change being the replacement of the 
shoulders on up with a new and especially fierce looking 
head. Its internal mechanics gave the head a completely 
different impression depending on whether or not its mouth 
was open. This suit was cut in half near the end of the 
forest battle and was used for close-up battling and again 


in the water tank for Godzilla's first appearance. Cutting 
the suit in half not only made it quite simple to put the 
costume on and take it off, but it was also far less physically 
demanding on actor Satsuma for scenes in which the 
bottom of the body would not be seen. The Land Godzilla 
was actually considered for use in Godzilla vs Mothra until 
it was stolen just a month before production was to 
commence, becoming the object of a nationwide search. 
The suit showed up days later among the weeds in a rural 
roadside ditch where it nearly scared a little old lady to 
death when she happened across it. Still, Type 1991 did 
perform the underwater battle with Battra and Godzilla's 
emergence from Mt. Fuji in Godzilla vs Mothra. Parts of 
the Sea Godzilla were used to make the partial water 
costume for Godzilla vs Mothra, also used in Godzilla's 
approach to Adonoa Island in Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla. 


Type 1992-A Anp B (BAt-Gopzi) 
Though quite similar in basic appearance to Type 1989, 
this costume showed a few noticeable differences from its 
predecessor. The head itself seemed slightly larger, and 
the eye openings were also widened a bit. The neck area 
also was made slightly wider to diminish the triangular 


shape in favor of overall mass. Dubbed Bat-Godzi, this 
suit introduced the first significant suit making innovation 
in many years—the addition of a mechanism for raising 
and lowering the head, allowing the beast to look up at his 
airborne opponents. A second costume was constructed 
for the water tank battle out of spare parts (which included 
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‘A Type 1984-A 


A Type 1991-A - 
Shinjuku version 
with repaired head. 

pe 1991-B - 

ido version 
with newly made 
head attached to Type 
1989-B. 


A Type 1989-A (Land Godzilla) 


‘A Type 1989-B (Sea Godzilla) 
V Type 1992-A 


Type 1991-B - modified v 
Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (“93). 
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Type 1991-B). Not to be seen below the water line, this 
suit was built only from the waist up. However, in the 
haste to press this suit into service, the adhesives used on 
it were not given sufficient time to cure, so when the suit 
was placed in the water, liquefied paint thinners built up 
inside causing actor Satsuma to become violently ill. The 
main filming suit was subsequently used for the entire 


Adonoa Island battle with Rodan and the Yokkaichi 
industrial complex attack in Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla. 
For Godzilla vs Space Godzilla, this suit performed all of 
the water tank scenes where the suit was shown waist deep 
in the water, standing on a mobile platform which was 
dragged along to simulate Godzilla's advance. The tail 
was detached and used as a water tank prop. 


Tyre 1993 (RADO-Gopz1) 
This costume was built with the image of Bat-Godzi in 
mind, but the results came out much different. The most 
noticeable change in design to Godzilla was the attachment 
of the legs and tail to the body at a much higher point than 
before, giving Satsuma unusual freedom to move and act. 
This arrangement had the unfortunate consequence of high- 
lighting the human shape of the legs and giving a peculiar 
impression when viewed in profile. Extra bulk was added 
in the chest and back, while the head remained basically 


unchanged in proportion. The face was slightly altered, 
the eyes becoming a bit larger and the jaw opening wider. 
The overall impression was still massive, but more 
columnar in shape. Rado-Godzi also was used in the 
filming of the short 3D amusement park attraction film 
Monster Planet of Godzilla, In Godzilla vs Space Godzilla, 
this suit was used in filming of the water tank scenes as 
Godzilla landed on Birth Island. The suit was also suspend- 
ed from wires and hurled into a skyscraper when Space 
Godzilla unleashed the gravity tornado against Godzilla. 


Type 1994 (MoceE-Gopzi) 
Though quite similar in design to Rado-Godzi, this suit 
corrected the major flaw in its predecessor as considerably 
more bulk was added to the thighs in combination with 
the tail being attached in a more natural position. Not 
only was the humanlike appearance of the legs reduced, 
this also helped match Godzilla’s appearance to that of his 


('93). 


been 


‘A Type 1992-B 
> Type 1991-A - the underwater battle 
against Battra (Godzilla vs Mothra '92). 
<4 Type 1992-A - walking in the water 
tank for the destruction of the Yokkaichi 
industrial complex in Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla ('93). 


> Type 1992-A - battling 
Rodan on Adonoa Island in 
Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla 


<4 Type 1992-A - perform- 
ing water tank scenes in 
Godzilla vs Space Godzilla 
('94). The tail of the suit has 
removed and is 
manipulated as a separate 
element in the tank. 


bulky nemesis, Space Godzilla. Moge-Godzi featured 
another new breakthrough in construction—a device which 
would allow the head to not only tilt up and down, but 
also to rotate from side to side, at last making a Godzilla 
suit which could move its head about as would a real 
creature. Unfortunately, this feature went virtually unused 
in footage appearing in the finished film. 


wal 

4 A Type 1991-A - emerging from the 
eruption of Mt. Fuji in Godzilla vs 
= Mothra (’92). 
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‘A Type 1993 
Y Type 1993 - landing on Birth Island (Godzilla vs Space 
Godzilla-’94) 


> Type 1993 - Monster Planet of Godzilla 
Y Type 1993 - trapped in the gravity 
tornado (Godzilla vs Space Godzilla-’94) 
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WANTED: Young actor for high risk and low paying 
job—must be publicity shy, have tough skin, take directions 
well, scuba experience a plus, able to work in confined 
spaces. Working conditions involve minimal oxygen 
atmosphere, restricted visibility, extreme temperatures, 
exposure to explosives and fire, 12-14 hours days; 
exceptional strength and stamina a must. 

Considering the above job description, it is no 
wonder that applicants for the job of monster actor are 
few and far between. It certainly takes a rare breed to be 
able to withstand the enormous physical and mental 
demands of acting inside cumbersome and inflexible 
monster costumes, and the men who do so deserve a fair 
share of the credit for bringing their characters to life. Yet 
these men have received little credit or publicity over the 
years and their toils are generally under-appreciated by 
the movie-going public. This section will tell the stories 
of these remarkable individuals and recount some of the 
endless difficulties which they face every day. 

The man who is most closely associated with the 
role of Godzilla is Haruo Nakajima, having played the beast 
(as well as many other Toho monsters) from the original 
Godzilla in 1954 through Godzilla vs Gigan in 1972. Born 
on January 1, 1929 in Yamagata, Nakajima joined Toho in 
1950 after graduating from the International Movie Actors 
School. Before taking on the challenge of acting inside 
Godzilla, Nakajima was an action actor and stuntman who 
had worked on many samurai features, among his screen- 
credited roles being one of the bandits in Kurosawa’s 
masterpiece Seven Samurai. Being a strong, agile actor in 
his early 20’s, Nakajima seemed a good candidate, and 
Eiji Tsuburaya offered him the job of playing the monster. 
When asked why he accepted the role, Nakajima related 
this story, “In those days, I was reckless and I was young 
and strong, so I thought “Why not?’ Well, they gave me 
the script and said, ‘Here, this it is.’ But they didn’t have 
the monster yet. I had no idea what to expect. The only 


One of the earliest photos showing Haruo Nakajima entering 
the Godzilla costume (Godzilla-'54). 


thing I heard about was that I was supposed to get into 
some kind of suit. So I just thought it would be like putting 
ona skin or something.” Once confronted with the actual 
suit, Nakajima was faced with the problem of how to act— 
this would be the first time ever that something like this 
was to be attempted. “When they finished construction of 
the suit, I knew what it looked like, but I still had to think 
up how I would move in it. Anyway, nobody had ever 
acted the part of Godzilla so I did not have a teacher. But 
because I am an actor, I could not say that I cannot play 
the part. When I played the part of the first Godzilla, I 
went to the zoo every day for a week with my lunch. Small 


An exposure reading is taken as final inspection of the suit and 


Nakajima receives instruction for destruction of the famous 
Kachidoki Bridge spanning the Sumida River (Godzilla-’54). 
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animals were not instructive. I studied the motion of big 
animals...for example, lions and bears. For playing the 
part of Rodan, I referred to the motion of condors. If only 
there was something I could have used as a reference (for 
Godzilla)......the only help was the film of King Kong which 
the Old Man (Eiji Tsuburaya) had. He showed the movie 
to me twice to stir my initiative and imagination, and it 
did help. It is true that Godzilla is supposed to have been 
originally a dinosaur, so he couldn’t move like a man 
usually does. Anyway, when I just walked, I bent my arms 
so that they looked shorter. But even after that, I was not 


able to move properly in the suit because it was made of 
hard plastic.” 

Indeed, Nakajima’s troubles were just beginning. 
With the suit weighing in at well over 100kg, great effort 
was required to move about inside. Walking was 
rather difficult since, in addition to dragging the suit’s 
heavy bulk around while leaning forward and keeping his 
arms in by his sides, the oversized feet were rather 
cumbersome and often got tangled up in each other. Due 
to the inflexibility of the costume, walking in anything 
other than a straight line was all but impossible. The heavy 
tail helped add a counterweight to the suit, but Nakajima 
could scarcely maneuver it around. Once sealed inside, 
Nakajima’s only access to the outside world was through 
several small holes placed in the monster’s neck. The 


combination of hot studio lights and nonexistent ventilation 
inside the suit were unbearable, and the weight of the suit 
could only be borne for a few minutes at a time. A normal 
schedule consisted of an out-of-suit rehearsal with 
Tsuburaya directing the action, a 7-10 minute ‘in-suit’ 
rehearsal without the studio lights, and then a ‘take’, Due 
to the intense heat, Nakajima could barely last three 
minutes during filming, so every effort was made to 
maximize footage shot in order to minimize the number 
of takes. Sweating profusely inside the suit, where 
temperatures routinely reached levels of 130° and higher, 


Nakajima often developed severe muscle cramps and his 
skin would get badly blistered from rubbing against the 
rough cloth of the inner skin. Nakajima was generally so 
exhausted after each take that he did not have enough 
strength to extricate himself from the suit, and he would 
commonly lose between 4kg and 8kg while shooting. Once 
he had been freed, it was not unusual for over a cup of 
sweat to be drained from inside the suit. Tea and salt water 
were constantly on hand for Nakajima to replace his body 
fluids in between shots. Altogether, Nakajima lost well 
over 20 pounds over the course of filming, but he did gain 
some small measure of revenge on Godzilla, at least on 
screen anyway, playing the part of the electrician who threw 
the switch as Godzilla walked into the high tension towers. 

The strains of acting in the costume resulted in 
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several mishaps during filming. One of the most famous 
occurred as Godzilla approached the Matsuzakaya Dept. 
Store, suddenly collapsing to the floor...Nakajima had 
passed out, an incident which was subsequently repeated 
several times during the production. Of course, the 
unwieldy feet often caused him to stumble at inopportune 
times as well. While his vision was already quite restricted 
due to the suit’s construction, Nakajima would also get 
temporarily blinded as perspiration streamed down his 
forehead into his eyes. 

For this first film, Nakajima shared credit for 
portraying Godzilla with Katsumi Tezuka, though 
Nakajima blanches at rumors that Tezuka was the first one 
cast for the role of the monster. The real story according 
to Nakajima: “That’s not true. He (Tezuka) was my 

Be < S oat” 


assistant, an apprentice. We decided to let him play the 
scene of the destruction of the National Diet, but he fell 
flat and hit his jaw, and everything turned out to be no 
good. So I thought, ‘After all, I have to do it all!’ (laugh) 
Once he played Godzilla for footage in the water. It 
happened to be my day off and I had gone fishing. But the 
Old Man was whimsical and suddenly he proclaimed that 
he wanted to do some shooting that day. Tezuka then lived 
in the Toho dormitory and was handy, so he was called in 
and donned the Godzilla suit. I heard that an electrical 
wire was cut and fell into the pool, electrocuting him.” 
According to Shoichi Hirose, who would later perform 
such roles as King Kong and King Ghidorah, “The fact is 
that Naka-chan (Nakajima) and I were planned for (the 
first) Godzilla, but Tezuka asked the producer, Tomoyuki 
Tanaka, to cast him for the role. I was not very eager to do 
the first monster anyway.” 

Tezuka was cast as Angilas opposite Nakajima’s 
Godzilla the following year in Gigantis, The Fire Monster, 
and his experience was even more harsh. With monster 
battling introduced for the first time in the series, the actors 
were faced with a new challenge—how to choreograph a 
fight between costumed actors who have limited vision 
and restricted mobility. When the actors reported to the 
studio, they were required to rehearse a rough version of 
the action. Since there was no action adviser for the 
monsters, Eiji Tsuburaya had drawn precise storyboards 
to instruct the crew. Rehearsals would be made on the set 
without the suits, but in many cases the first time that 
anything was really done was once the cameras began to 
roll. As a result, during the filming of the Osaka Castle 
battle, Tezuka was unexpectedly thrown into the moat and 
he ended up swallowing a lot of water. 

For King Kong vs Godzilla, Shoichi Hirose began 
his monster acting career by performing King Kong. 
Hirose, whose nickname was ‘Solomon’, was renown on 
the lot as being incredibly strong. In fact, Ken Satsuma, 
the current Godzilla actor who during the 60’s was just 
beginning his career, often saw Hirose working out in the 
gym at Toho, thinking to himself that Hirose’s build made 


Top Left: The suit staff assists Katsumi 
Tezuka to don the Angilas costume for the 
battle in Osaka (Gigantis, The Fire 
Monster-’55). With much of the special 
effects filming done during fall and winter 
months, the suit actors wore atypically 
heavy clothes inside the costumes. 
Bottom Left: Haruo Nakajima (center, in 
white shirt) assisting Katsumi Tezuka who 
is inside Godzilla for filming of Godzilla’s 
emergence from the iceberg in King Kong 
vs Godzilla (’62). Tezuka, who played 
Godzilla in but a few scenes for this film, 
subsequently retired from playing 
monsters. 
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him look like King Kong. As far as the demands of wearing 
a costume, the Kong suit posed Hirose with far less 
problems than other monsters. Hirose approached the role 
without asking his colleague for any advice. “Before the 
shooting,” remembered Hirose, “the Old Man said to me, 
*Go to a zoo and see how they move!’ which I didn’t. I 
later told him that I went and learned a lot, though. (laugh).” 
Being in a suit for the first time was not so bad for him, 
but that did not mean he had an easy time of it. Hirose 
recounted some of his memorable moments as Kong: “It 
(the suit) was easy to move in and light. When you moved 
around in it, it was less hard than you may think. But they 
sewed the back of the suit shut, so putting it on and getting 
out was real trouble and took a lot of time. Actually, the 
toughest part was when you had to wait still in the suit. To 
shoot the scene where Kong was drugged to sleep, I had 
to stay in the suit for more than three hours straight. Sweat 
came pouring out like a flood and it got in my eyes too. 
When I came out of the suit, I was pale all over. And 
while I was doing a fight scene, parts of the suit, like the 
seat, would come torn open. I wore gloves in those fight 
scenes, but usually I held sticks which were attached to 
dummy hands. I had to climb up the Diet Building with 
those hands, so I climbed it only using my body from the 
waist down. And in the scene of the fight in the forest, the 
suit caught fire on the back. They cried, ‘Solomon, you’re 
on fire! Fire!’ But what could I have done myself?” 
Hirose’s hazardous duty did not end with that 
episode...during the final battle, Kong was struck by 
lightning. Although an animated bolt was used to render 
the effect, sparks were also discharged on the set to enhance 
the realism, and Hirose’s eyes were singed when the sparks 
entered through the holes drilled in the suit’s eyes. 

Tsuburaya utilized Hirose’s legendary strength 
during the final battle. When Kong picked up Godzilla 
and threw him, it would have been reasonable to expect 
that he would toss an empty Godzilla costume, the suit 
itself weighing a lot. However, to make the scene more 
realistic, Hirose actually tossed the Godzilla costume...with 
Nakajima inside! 

Hirose’s next assignment involved a significantly 
larger and more complicated monster costume...King 
Ghidorah. As he recalled the experience, “Unlike the case 
with Kong, I was in the suit for a long time. Maybe twelve 
or thirteen days, I think. There was a bar in the suit. I 
would hold onto it and walk half-bending. But that position 
was really exhausting. Besides, the costume weighed 
substantially...about 80 kg. It had three heads, two tails, 
and two wings, and each of them was hung and controlled 
by wires. So they had to build the suit heavy, otherwise it 
would have been swung around. But Ghidorah didn’t have 
much time in those films.” Since so much of the costume 
was supported and controlled by wires, Hirose had to 
depend on the wire workers to give life to the monster and 


Shoichi Hirose tries on the King Kong costume for Eiji Tsuburaya. 


his role was limited to merely filling up the suit and 
occasionally taking a few steps. The scene where King 
Ghidorah turned around to face Rodan and Mothra required 
several takes since Hirose spun too fast, causing the necks 
to get tangled up in the wires. 

Since Nakajima and Hirose established a good 
feel for working with each other, Nakajima recalled that 
they did not discuss fight scenes in advance with each other. 
“T’ve made it my personal rule to forget things like that 
once I’m out of the studio. Besides, you can’t tell anything 
(about how to handle the action) before you actually are 
in the suit. You have to be in the suit and try moving in it 
to decide what’s to be done. We rehearsed roughly, but as 


Hirose explaining to Eiji Tsuburaya that it is impossible to break 
the hard plaster miniature building. 
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I said, the first we tried anything was for the shooting.” As 
they were both well versed in judo and karate, performing 
physical action came naturally for the pair. 

Even before filming began, Nakajima was already 
hard at work. Starting around the time that Moth-Godzi 
was made, Nakajima would visit the workshop each day 
to watch the suit making process and offer his ideas on 
how the suits could be made better. To break in the costumes 
for the suit makers, he would put them on and begin acting 
as roughly as possible, even hurling himself to the ground 
and rolling around in the dirt. This would help to not only 
weather the suits, but more importantly it allowed the suit 
makers to find and reinforce any weak spots on the 
costumes. It was important for the suits ¥ 
to be as strong as possible, as any repairs 
necessitated once actual filming had 
begun would be costly in terms of time 5 
and money. Nakajima would test each 
costume in this manner at least several 
times before filming commenced. “It took 
2-3 months to make a suit. Especially we 
did a lot of preliminary testing of them,” 
recalled Nakajima. “First, they would 
make one body piece of gauze or cotton 
fabric and put latex on it. I tried it on at 
that stage and I would jump around, move 
Above: The staff checks over the head of & i : 
Godzilla as Haruo Nakajima prepares to enter 
the suit for the battle with Mothra in Godzilla 
vs The Thing (‘64). 


harshly, and I always ripped it up. They would constantly 
patch up the places that were ripped, so by the time it was 
finished, it would be strong and easy to move around in.” 

Water proved not only very damaging to the 
costumes, it also caused a great number of problems for 
the monster actors themselves. According to Nakajima, 
“When I did the ‘water stuff’, it was during the winter. I 
wore a wet suit, and then the monster suit. During breaks, 
they built a wood fire to warm us, but if I may say so, it 
was better not to warm up during a break. I had to don 
scuba gear to do the Godzilla movies, so I went to learn it, 
and I have been practicing it since for 30 years. For a 
scene where Godzilla comes out of the water, we would 
set a platform under the water with 
Godzilla standing on it, and pull it up 
with a vehicle called the ‘Carry’, which 
* was something like an oversized jeep, 
and Godzilla would surface in front of 
the camera and come out of the water. I 
couldn’t hear the cue, so they tied a rope 
around my leg, and when they pulled it, 
it meant the start of shooting. While I 
was waiting, I was underwater with the 
mouthpiece in my mouth and an oxygen 
tank inside the suit as well as myself. So 
Thad to learn how to scuba. For a scene 
Left: Hirose listens to Eiji Tsuburaya explain 
choreography of the battle of Godzilla, Rodan, 
and King Ghidorah on Planet X (Monster 
Zero--’65). 
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where I just fell into the water, I used to wear no apparatus. 
There was a small pool of 25 meters long where the 
carpenters’ workshop is now. There we shot scenes like 
the one in which Godzilla tumbles into the water after the 
battle with the caterpillar Mothras, or the high-dive in the 
Ebirah movie. | used no breathing device in those scenes.” 
Hirose had a different set of problems with water. “It is 
tough to do a scene with water. I had to wear weights all 
over my body for the scene in which I swam through the 
water in King Kong vs Godzilla because the suit would 
float without them. We also had nothing (breathing 
apparatus) when we rolled into the water in at the end. He 
(Nakajima) fell on top of me and I swallowed a lot of water. 
But we had gone out of the frame, and it wasn’t right, so 
they wanted another take.” 

All the early monster actors had nothing but the 
greatest respect for Eiji Tsuburaya and the manner in which 
he treated them. When asked about Tsuburaya’s style of 
direction, Nakajima said, “All the Old Man would say was, 
‘OK. We are shooting some action scenes now.’ He didn’t 
instruct the actors very much, yet that made him more 
frightening. If you have a nagging director, you just have 
to play as he nags. But when you are working for a director 
who just stares at your acting, it is kind of scary.” The 
actors quickly learned that when Tsuburaya would call 
“Cut!” that they should not stop acting all at once... 
expecting some usable footage may be present, he had the 
cameras continue to roll, and often he found footage which 
was indeed usable. Nakajima seldom disappointed his boss 
with his work, earning his respect in return. “Hollywood 
once asked me to come over fora year,” recalled Nakajima. 
“But I worked for three months, then took a break for two 
months, and then moved on to another project...that was 
my pace for work in those days. Well, I went to talk with 
the Old Man about the offer, and he said, ‘We can’t make 
a movie without you...no way!’ So I didn’t go.” 
Unfortunately for Hirose, he did not exhibit such loyalty 
to Tsuburaya. “I was to have played such parts as Sanda 
after Ghidorah, but I had been offered another movie role, 
so I told the Old Man, ‘I’m really sorry, but I have another 
film where I can show my face.’ And that made him angry. 
Ever since then, all the monster parts were given to Hiroshi 
Sekida. On top of it, I had to wear a kendo mask in the 
film, so my face never was able to be seen!” 

Sekida, who probably worked the longest with 
Nakajima, had especially good strength and stamina. He 
played a considerable number of monsters such as Sanda 
in War of the Gargantuas, Ebirah in Godzilla vs The Sea 
Monster, Gorosaurus in King Kong Escapes, Angilas in 
Destroy All Monsters, and Gaborah in Godzilla’s Revenge. 

In Son of Godzilla, Nakajima shared some of the 
acting chores for Godzilla with Kiyoharu Ohnaka, a novice 
at monster acting. The experience filled Ohnaka with 
nothing but the greatest respect for Nakajima’s work. “He 


Monster actors posing with models of their respective characters 
from Monster Zero (‘65)--Shoichi Hirose as King Ghidorah, 
Haruo Nakajima as Godzilla, and Masaki Shinohara as Rodan. 
was a star...without Nakajima, Godzilla could never have 
reached stardom,” said Ohnaka, who encountered difficulty 
in dealing with a role which did not utilize speech or facial 
expression. “It (the suit) was so heavy that I thought I 
would die. The other Godzilla actors just moved about 
for acting, but in my case, the first time inside was a 
different experience. For me, I would say things like ‘Son, 
come here, it’s dangerous there,’ or ‘This is how to shoot 
the radioactive ray.’ Of course, the audience can’t hear 
my voice, they can only see the action. That was really 
tough work, but the pay was very good. Our (stunt actors) 
usual salary was ¥20,000 per month plus ¥800 per day for 
each day of shooting. But if you could get into Godzilla, 
you could make as much as 8 times more.” 

In 1971, Nakajima worked for the first time under 
the direction of Teruyoshi Nakano in Godzilla vs The Smog 
Monster, playing opposite another newcomer to monster 
acting, Kengo Nakayama. Born in Kagoshima in 1947, 
Nakayama was the man who 12 years later would assume 
the role of Godzilla, playing the part from 1984 until the 
present under his stage name, Kenpachiro Satsuma. 
Satsuma was much like Nakajima at the time his mentor 


Haruo Nakajima in wetsuit, taking a break from filming the battle 
with Ebirah (Godzilla vs The Sea Monster-’66). 
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An acting coach gives Godzilla some tips for performing 
humorous moves (Monster Zero-'65). 


started playing the part of monsters, trained in martial arts 
and working first for Nikkatsu and later for Mifune 
Productions as an aspiring action actor...and not particularly 
interested in playing monsters. When he learned that a 
director at Toho was interested in offering him a major 
role in a film, he excitedly raced to the studio, thinking 
this would be his big chance to finally become a star. When 
he learned the true nature of the part, he was less than 
thrilled and asked for a chance to think about it before 
accepting. Unable to show his face to the camera, he 
hesitated taking the job. Eventually he relented, but with 
the intention of doing only one such film, just for the 
experience and its good pay. Since he had worked with 
Toho for some time before assuming the part of Hedorah, 
Satsuma already knew Nakajima, Hirose, and Sekida which 
helped him to feel less intimidated by the veteran Nakajima. 
Thinking back on his first monster experience in the 
massive 150kg Hedorah suit (used for the final stage of 
the beast’s transformation), Satsuma explained, “I thought 
that I could make a good performance with my body since 
I loved doing strong action with my entire body. But 
basically I had no idea when I started. I wonder if I can 
call it ‘acting’. (laugh) The suit was heavy, and I couldn’t 
move init. So I just swung the arms quickly when Godzilla 


came at me, or walked slow as though crawling. I just 
moved this part of my body now, and that part next. I was 
not able to act with the whole of my body in my mind at 
that time. Since Hedorah was not an animal but instead a 
creature created by pollution, I tried to avoid portraying 
the monster as an animal. Instead I tried to make Hedorah 
seem spooky and grotesque. Before wearing the suits, Mr. 
Nakajima would set everything up. ‘Mr. Nakayama, come 
this way, swing your arm like this,’ etc. he would instruct. 
Then we would wear the suits and even while we were in 
the suits, we would be talking to each other and he would 
be instructing me. But unfortunately the suit was so terribly 
heavy, and it was my first experience as a monster, so it 
was almost impossible to move accordingly as planned.” 

By this time, Nakajima’s enthusiasm for the job 
had waned due to Eiji Tsuburaya’s passing, so director 
Nakano had to work hard to convince him to portray 
Godzilla in 1972's Godzilla vs Gigan. But after this film, 
Nakajima admitted he had lost the will to go on and he 
retired from monster acting. In contrast to Nakajima’s 
feeling, Satsuma eagerly returned to monster acting, 
primarily due to the good relationship he developed with 
Nakano while working on Hedorah, Satsuma enjoyed 
playing the role of Gigan and he was given free reign by 
Nakano in creating its personality. As originally built, the 
Gigan costume was virtually impossible to move in, 
according to Satsuma. “Well, that's Yasumaru (the suit 
maker). His priority is design, not the operation of the 
suit or the actor. The claws and feet were a solid piece of 
resin...incredibly heavy and almost impossible to move. 
Finally Mr. Nakano agreed to intercede and he got 
Yasumaru to reluctantly hollow out the claws.” With 


Master and apprentice--Haruo Nakajima and Kengo Nakayama 
(aka Ken Satsuma) posing in their costumes from Godzilla vs 
The Smog Monster (‘72). 
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reasonable freedom of movement, his performance became 
more active. “Gigan had arms and legs specifically, and 
was easier to move in. You can do moves likes brandishing 
the huge claws. You can think of how to play ina suit like 
that. But the feet were so big that they easily caught on 
other objects or on my opponent, and I tripped a lot.” 

Unlike Eiji Tsuburaya, who could depend on 
Nakajima and his actors to understand his general 
directions and create battle actions for him, Nakano worked 
much more closely with his monster actors after the 
departure of Nakajima, choreographing their actions in 
more precise detail. 

Having played monsters during the 70’s, Satsuma 
was not surprised to be contacted by Toho when the 
Godzilla series was being revived in 1984. Excited at 
getting the chance to take on such a prized role, he was let 
down when Toho did not ask him to do the job. Instead, 
thinking to make a taller and heavier suit than before, 
Nakano asked Satsuma to recruit someone from his troupe 
who would physically fit the bill. Disappointed but 
understanding, Satsuma talked a somewhat reluctant 
protege, Hiroshi Yamawaki, into accepting the role. 
Satsuma took the man to Toho for an interview, but shortly 
thereafter Yamawaki backed out of the job, thinking it to 
be too demeaning and complaining that he could not get 
his face on screen. Yasumaru, the suit maker, was furious, 


Sfx director Teruyoshi Nakano advising Kengo Nakayama (Ken 
Satsuma) on performing Gigan’s destructive rampage through 
Tokyo in Godzilla vs Gigan (‘72). 

and when Satsuma went to apologize for the situation, 
without thinking he volunteered to do the job himself and 
he got the assignment. 

Satsuma would suffer as a result of his offer, 
laboring in a costume which was better fitted to a much 
larger individual and which was rather rigid and heavy. 
Yasumaru had intentionally made the suit this way because 
the image of Godzilla for this film was supposed to be 
much larger than normal, and also so that the actor inside 
could not move about naturally, as would a human. At 
110kg, the suit was so heavy that Satsuma had his hands 
full just being able to move around. He was scarcely able 
to give much thought to how to play the part, and as a 
result his performance was rather stiff. Satsuma stated 
that, by the time he had gotten somewhat comfortable and 
was to the point where he could create his own style of 
Godzilla, filming had been completed. 

However, Satsuma was able to further refine his 
version of Godzilla, continuing the role five years later 
under the leadership of new sfx director Koichi Kawakita. 
Satsuma’s Godzilla would eventually establish the beast 
as amore real, animalistic character. Starting with Godzilla 
vs Biollante, the Godzilla costumes were reduced in weight 
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and special concessions were made by a grudging 
Yasumaru to give Satsuma freedom for performing an 
increasing amount of physical action. But unlike his 
experience with Teruyoshi Nakano, Satsuma was given 
general instructions by Kawakita as far as what should be 
done, with the details left up to himself. “In that sense, 
Mr. Kawakita did his filming in Mr. Tsuburaya’s spirit of 
filmmaking,” remarked Satsuma. “Even if he had a 
sequence shot OK, he made the camera roll again and 
again. Filming the same scene over and over, he made 
changes here and there every time. The scene had been 
shot OK, but he wondered if he could get something 
different out of the actors, so he tried the scene again. He 
is different from Mr. Tsuburaya, but I think his spirit is 
evident in Mr. Kawakita. But that wound up exhausting 
Eguchi, the cameraman, above anybody. As for acting as 
Godzilla this time, I tried to keep some part of the body 
moving all the time such as the wrists. And there was no 
move of the Japanese noh dance (moving shoulders as level 
as possible without bobbing up and down) this time.” 
Even with a more comfortable costume, Godzilla 
vs Biollante was still a difficult shoot for Satsuma. This 
was Satsuma’s first experience with extended shooting in 


Ken Satsuma checks as the suit staff hides power cables for the 
Godzilla suit from the camera's view in preparation for the scene 
where Mothra flies to Battra’s aid (Godzilla vs Mothra-’92). 


the water tank. Keeping his balance while walking in the 
water tank was very difficult—while being buffeted about 
by waves, Satsuma had to lean forward to maintain his 
center of gravity while walking across the floor of the tank 
which had been made slippery due to algae and debris. 
Worse yet, he had a brush with death...while filming the 
Uraga Strait battle, an underwater explosion tore off the 
cover of a storm drain in the big outdoor pool, and had he 
wandered into that hole, he would have plunged 4 meters 
to the bottom. Given the weight of the suit when 
waterlogged, it would have been impossible for the crew 
to extricate him from his predicament before drowning. 

Despite being virtually stationary, both versions 
of Biollante were monster suits. Monster actor Masashi 
Takegami had an easy time of it sitting inside the Ashinoko 
version atop a platform and moving the bud. His job was 
considerably more difficult inside the enormous Wakasa 
version. Since the suit was a massive structure built around 
a cast iron platform, Takegami could not move it around 
by himself. His sole task was to stand on the platform and 
move the head, wearing a harness on his shoulders to which 
the heavy and unwieldy 20kg head was attached. Unable 
to see or hear outside the suit, he had to receive instructions 
by radio and pretty much guess as to where he was angling 
the head when acting. 

Beginning with Biollante, Satsuma was to face a 
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series of opponents which would test his acting skills to a 
greater degree than his predecessors. Biollante, King 
Ghidorah, Mothra, Battra, and Rodan—all were wire 
controlled monsters which offered very little physical 
resistance. As a result, Satsuma himself had to both attack 
and react, imagining how and when the enemy’s attack 
was affecting him and then expressing it. 

Aside from the usual blisters, fatigue, and weight 
loss associated with playing Godzilla, Satsuma had to cope 
with additional dangers inherent in some of Kawakita’s 
bold filming ideas. Kawakita’s penchant for rigging 
explosives to the Godzilla suit forced Satsuma to don 
Survival Game goggles to protect his eyes, despite the fact 
that they would often fog up. Satsuma often required ear 
protection as well when large numbers of explosives were 
attached to the suit, making it difficult to hear instructions 
from the director. In shooting the scene in Godzilla vs 
Mothra where Godzilla was pinned beneath the Cosmo 
Clock, a staff member had to pound the stage with a sledge 
hammer or yank the monster's tail to give Satsuma his cue 
to begin acting. Often during battles with his opponent, 
Godzilla would be knocked to the ground, forcing Satsuma 
to hurl himself backwards into the miniature set, with little 
more than an extra towel around his neck to cushion the 
impact. Some of Satsuma's least favorite scenes involved 
being shot at by the military while in the water tank...body 
parts beneath the thinner portions of the costume (such as 
hands, arms, neck) took a beating from the tracer ‘bullets’ 
which struck his body. Satsuma likened this experience 
to having someone throwing rocks at him at high velocity. 

When Godzilla attacked Sapporo in Godzilla vs 
King Ghidorah, a section of the street was scored so that 
the monster would appear to crash through into an 
underground shopping center. When the camera rolled, 
Godzilla broke through the floor, the neck of the suit 
smashing into the rim of the hole and knocking Satsuma 
nearly senseless. Badly shaken, Satsuma still acted on, 
and when the shot was finished, Kawakita requested a 
second take. Having suffered a concussion from this 
accident, Satsuma became angry, especially since no 
provision had been made to cushion his one meter fall 
through the stage. Satsuma insisted on placement of 
mattresses at the bottom of the hole before reluctantly 
agreeing to a second take. But when all was said and done, 
the first take was the only one used in the final cut. 

Hurricane Ryu, who has donned the suits of King 
Ghidorah, Battra (larva form), and Baby Godzilla began 
Top: The wire works staff prepares King Ghidorah (with 
Hurricane Ryu inside) for the forest battle of Godzilla vs King 
Ghidorah ('91) as the suit staff assists Ken Satsuma to enter the 
Godzilla suit. 

Middle: Ken Satsuma rehearsing for the climactic battle in 
Shinjuku from Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (‘91). 
Bottom: Ken Satsuma inspecting the head prior to its attachment 
for the Godzilla vs Space Godzilla (‘94) costume. 
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his career as an artist back in 1980 drawing manga, and 
starting in 1982 he began performing in monster costumes, 
usually in tv shows or in monster stage shows. He had a 
chance to wear an attraction Godzilla costume during an 
interview he conducted with Haruo Nakajima for Uchusen 
magazine in the early 1980's. After joining the Art 
Department at Toho where he did design work and 
storyboards, he expressed a desire to do suit acting. While 
visiting the set of Godzilla vs Biollante to 
watch filming, he was caught stomping 
around the miniatures and destroying things 
by Koichi Kawakita. He pulled double duty 
as designer and storyboard artist as well as 
performing Godzilla’s enemy in Godzilla 
vs King Ghidorah. He eagerly arrived on 
the set for the filming of the battle with 
MechaGhidorah, but his excitement turned 
to disappointment when it was determined 
that the cyborg monster could be easily 
operated by wire works alone. As a 
consolation, he was able to help the wire 
works crew control the beast. For the 
remainder of the film, he did get to play the 
role of King Ghidorah, but only on a very 


Hurricane Ryu with the Baby Godzilla suit 
(Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla-’93). 


Enemies’ embrace-Hurricane Ryu and Ken Satsuma pose on 
the set of Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (91). 


limited basis since he was constantly busy working on 
overdue storyboards and because wire works often were 
sufficient for most scenes. 

With the larva Battra purposely constructed 
smaller than a standard monster, a much smaller actor was 
selected for the role, so Ryu returned to concentrate on his 
artist duties for Godzilla vs Mothra, rearranging the pattern 
on Mothra’s wings among other duties. By chance he 
happened to be delivering storyboards to the staff on the 
same day that filming with Battra was to begin. Ryu wrote 
in Uchusen, “As soon as | arrived, Kawakita told me, ‘Get 
into Battra!’ I thought it was just a joke, but shortly I 
found out they were serious. The guy who was supposed 
to do it couldn’t move inside at all, so I had to be a pinch 
hitter.” Because Battra had been made for a much smaller 
man, the task was doubly difficult. “But Marchan the 
Dwarf (the actor who played Minya in the ‘60’s) came to 
visit the set during filming to watch,” recalled Ryu, “and 
he offered me some suggestions. He said I should make 
some kind of special pose or pattern of movement. So I 
came up with that kind of thing for Battra firing the prism 
beams--rocking the head back and then forward, and at 
the same time as shooting the ray I would open the fangs.” 
The huge front claws on the Battra suit caused him to trip 
during the scene where he was to destroy Nagoya Castle, 
ruining the shot, so the nails were removed when he later 
was to destroy the Nagoya TV Tower. During the battle 
with Godzilla in the ocean, only the top half of the costume 
was used, but still it would become unbearably heavy when 
the urethane soaked up water. Despite that, the suit retained 
a buoyancy which prevented it from submerging as the 
script called for. As a result, to film Godzilla and Battra 
crashing beneath the surface to the ocean floor, Ryu and 
Satsuma had to jump down into the water from a raised 
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platform (several times), allowing their momentum to do 
what they could not. 

Most challenging to Ryu of all his tasks was the 
part of Baby Godzilla, both physically and performance- 
wise. Since Baby Godzilla was to interact with the human 
actors, his performance would come under much closer 
scrutiny. “When the suit was being made,” he explained, 
“the suit makers asked me if I wanted any support built 
around my head for the mechanics. Well, I thought it would 
help the movement of the head, but it would kill my ability 
to act, as I wanted to make all parts of my body able to 
move and act. So I rejected the head support and suffered, 
but I am quite satisfied with the result. I could stay in the 
suit for 30-40 minutes at a time for rehearsals, but it would 
make my back and hips hurt a lot. So often for shooting I 
would sit on achair.” As Baby Godzilla, Ryu worked with 
live action director Okawara instead of the sfx staff, and 
he was advised to study the movements of baby animals 
ata zoo. “All baby animals have a special kind of move- 
ment. At first I looked at bears, cats, and dogs, but mammal 
movements were not right. Finally I decided to study 
peacocks for movement...they say that dinosaurs and birds 
are related, so I thought I could learn from them, especially 
since peacocks are walking birds. When acting for the sfx 
staff, filming is done at three to six times normal speed, so 
more exaggerated movement is required. But as Baby 
Godzilla, I had to unlearn what I had learned...I was acting 
together with normal people, so if I did not move more 
naturally and in a subtle manner, it would not look right.” 

Another veteran monster player of the 90’s was 
6 foot tall Wataru Fukuda. An experienced suit actor whose 
appearances included the tv series Gridman, his first Toho 
monster role was that of the Godzillasaurus in Godzilla vs 
King Ghidorah. The staff, thinking that a dinosaur such 
as Godzillasaurus should have a more angled posture and 
be of greater proportional length than Godzilla, decided 
that a much larger actor than Ken Satsuma would be needed 
for the part. Though playing a minor role, Fukuda’s work 
was well regarded by the staff, so he was invited back to 
play Godzilla’s mechanical foe in Godzilla vs Mecha- 
Godzilla (93). With MechaGodzilla to be a full 20% taller 
than Godzilla, Fukuda was a natural choice. But like 
Hurricane Ryu before him, he was disappointed to learn 
that he would not be asked to perform the first major battle 
with Godzilla in the Suzuka Mountains (an empty suit was 
used), but otherwise he played the robot during the entire 
ending battle. For Fukuda, the weight of the costume was 
no problem, just a fraction of the weight of Godzilla. 
However, with the bottom part of the costume worn as a 
‘suspenders’ rig, he found the straps constantly digging 
into his shoulders. Also, the costume was much like 
wearing a suit of armor, and as such Fukuda’s ability to 


Wataru Fukuda in the process of being fitted with the 
MechaGodzilla costume (Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla-'93). 


act and move was severely restricted. 

A common thread among all the prominent 
monster actors over these 40 years has been their attitude 
towards what it takes to be successful in the job. Satsuma 
perhaps summed it up best in saying, “I personally think 
that a player, to do a monster, essentially has to possess 
three qualities. Firstly and most naturally, physical 
strength, followed by acting skill. And lastly, endurance, 
or power of will. With any of them missing, there can’t be 
agood monster player. I call them the three powers.” These 
actors all showed great pride in their jobs and their 
willingness to accept whatever difficulties they might have 
encountered. One time, an actor started crying for help 
while inside a suit, causing Eiji Tsuburaya to become angry, 
an unusual circumstance since he seldom got angry with 
actors. Nakajima commented about this matter, “Someone 
who cries that he can’t do this or that or for help is the last 
man to be allowed to be called an actor. You are asked for 
something difficult and you say, “Well, let’s do it.’ That’s 
an actor. Directors know that you are human so they won’t 
ask you for something impossible. Some things may be 
too difficult for usual people, but we do those difficult 
things day by day. We are not supposed to say, ‘I can’t do 
it.’ It’s got to be, ‘Let’s do it.’ If you don’t do it, just quit 
being an actor. When in Godzilla, if the Old Man told me 
to do something, I said I would do it and I did it.” 
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For the early films, the making of the monsters and their 
costumes was considered top secret, so as a result, little 
information is available about them today. In fact, while 
separate groups existed for set design, miniatures, plaster 
work, wood working, background construction, set 


decorations, etc., they all existed under the umbrella of 
the Special Arts Department. Here is a brief background 
of just some of the many men whose imagination and 
craftsmanship have been responsible for bringing to life 
Toho's pantheon of monsters. 


Teizo Toshimitsu 

Toshimitsu was responsible for many of the early costumes 
made by Toho. Upon graduation from art college in Osaka, 
he actually wanted to be an actor at first, and knowing 
Tomoyuki Tanaka, he came to Toho to pursue his dream. 
As a result was able to get a job at Toho in the special 
effects department under Eiji Tsuburaya. He worked on 
most of Toho’s SF and monster films in the 50’s and 60’s, 
and he was intimately involved in the construction of the 
first Godzilla. Toshimitsu sculpted various test models in 
clay based on initial design sketches, and he supervised 
construction of the prototype Godzilla suit which was too 
large and hard to actually be used. Responsible for the 
construction of both Kin-Godzi and Moth-Godzi as well 
as the original Godzilla, Toshimitsu worked until just after 
Tsuburaya’s death, his last monster suit being Gezora from 
Yog, Monster From Space. Toshimitsu’s specialty was 
designing the faces of the monsters. 


Like Toshiaitsu, he was one of the original suit makers. 
Yagi worked together with Toshimitsu prior to World War 
TL at Nomura Art Company, making small wooden festival 
dolls and dolls made from chrysanthemums for the 
Japanese mum festival. Yagi was especially adept at 
making the inside base form of each costume with a wire 
frame, and he also excelled at creating skin textures for 
monster suits. 


fasue Yagi , 

Younger brother of Kanzu, Yasue Yagi worked many years 
with his brother during the 50’s and 60’s. He went on to 
found his own monster making company, X Pro, after 
leaving Toho Studios. 

Eizo 

Kaimai worked at Toho on science fiction films as an 
assistant model maker from Godzilla through Ghidrah, The 
Three-Headed Monster. During that period, he also acted 
as a member of the suit staff for Haruo Nakajima. After 
leaving the studio, he founded Kaimai Productions which 
specialized in making monster costumes for television 
series, most notably Magma Taishi (Space Giants). Today, 
he remains active as the supervisor of Kaimai Productions. 


Working under Toshimitsu and Kanzu Yagi, Murase was 
widely renowned as an innovator whose greatest 
contribution to Toho’s modeling staff was pioneering the 
usage of new materials like urethane. His first monster 
creation was Varan, and he worked in Toho’s sfx 
department through Godzilla vs The Sea Monster. Murase 


left Toho to join Yasue Yagi at X Pro and later formed his 
own company, Tsuene, which was responsible for building 
several of Godzilla’s opponents of the 90’s, including 
Mothra and King Ghidorah. 


Yasumaru 
Hailing from the mountainous Toyama area, Yasumaru was 
very interested in wood carving and he studied sculpture 
at the Musashino Art School. He came to Toho and started 
his career in the Plaster Section, making miniature 
buildings. In those days, plaster was difficult to handle 
well, so only sculptors were hired into the department. 
Among his accomplishments was making the enormous 
miniature Shibuya Tokyu Department Store for Mothra. 
While working on miniatures, Yasumaru always observed 
the Model Section where the monsters were made, taking 
particular note of the work of Toshimitsu and Yagi. Eiji 
Tsuburaya gave him his first chance to build a monster 
costume for 1966’s King Kong Escapes, and Yasumaru 
created Gorosaurus. “You did it! You made a monster!” 
declared a delighted Tsuburaya. From that point, Yasumaru 
continued on as Toho’s main suit maker from that time 
through Godzilla vs Biollante in 1989. His work is 
especially noteworthy for its sharp lines and stability of 
construction. In the 90’s, Yasumaru became supervisor of 
the suit making section. 
Tomomi Kobayashi 
Kobayashi entered Toho in 1973 when the special effects 
department was at its lowest point (during the filming of 
Godzilla vs Megalon). He started out as an assistant to 
Yasumaru, and in 1989 he personally created the head of 
the Bio-Godzi costume. Kobayashi took over the suit 
making chores from his mentor starting with Godzilla vs 
King Ghidorah, and since then has become Toho’s chief 
suit maker. His specialty has been in making the faces of 
monsters. 


Fathers of the Monsters 
Opposite: Forty years of monster makers. @ Teizo Toshimitsu 
sculpting the clay prototype model of the first Godzilla. ® 
Toshimitsu building the prototype suit (Type 1954-A) for Godzilla 
(‘54). @ Toshimitsu creating the face of Moth-Godzi for Godzilla 
vs The Thing (‘64). ® Kanzu Yagi detailing a Varan prop used 
in Destroy All Monsters (‘68). © Yasue Yagi working on the 
body of Moth-Godzi. © Eizo Kaimai today. © Keizo Murase 
discusses making King Ghidorah. ® Noboyuki Yasumaru 
sculpting a prototype model used for suit building reference in 
Godzilla (84). © Tomomi Kobayashi and Noboyuki Yasumaru 
pose in front of the Rado-Godzi displayed at the Godzilla Exhibi- 
tion held during the summer of 1994 at Tokyo's Sunshine City. 
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For the technique of suit-mation to succeed, it is important 
for it to be complemented by realistic miniature sets in 
which the actor can move about. Although the Japanese 
have a good grasp of making detailed miniatures, for 
success in special effects, there is much more involved 
beyond an accurate rendering of a particular subject. 

Miniature sets are nearly always built up on a 
raised stage, offering several advantages in filming. Most 
important is that a raised set allows camera placement at 
low angles which in turn helps to establish the illusion of 
great size in filming monsters. The raised set also makes 
it much easier for the staff to gain access to the bottom of 
the set for rigging mechanical effects such as blowing dust 
and smoke or setting explosives. Additionally, the floor 
can be collapsed in order to create the such illusions as an 
earthquake, having a monster rise from beneath the ground 
(Godzilla vs The Thing), or a monster’s weight crashing 
through the street (Godzilla-1984, Godzilla vs King 
Ghidorah). 

The selection of which locations to render in 
miniature (and subsequently destroy) usually involves 
Toho asking for permission from the property’s owners or 
from the appropriate authorities. The only structures which 


are off limits to the filmmakers are shrines and the Imperial 
Palace. But beyond that, the staff is reasonably free to 
call their own shots. Most people are only too happy to 
have their property crushed by Godzilla as it is almost 
somewhat of a status symbol, though there are some who 
look dimly on the idea. For Godzilla vs Biollante, New 
Kansai International Airport, then under construction on a 
man-made island in Osaka Bay, was to be destroyed by 
Godzilla, but the owners refused permission for filming 
there, feeling it would give a bad impression if the site 
was destroyed even before completion. As a result, the 
staff went to the Osaka Business Park, then also in the 
final stages of construction, and the owner was only too 
happy to gain notoriety for the privilege of having his 
structures destroyed. While normally the staff will respect 
the wishes of property owners, they are under no legal 
obligation to do so. Tokyo Disneyland strongly objected 
to the idea of Rodan flying over the park in Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla and threatened legal action, but the scene 
was done anyway, though no noticeable damage to the park 
was actually shown. 

The construction of miniatures is a painstaking 
and exacting process. Most structures cannot be made of 
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hollow shells—each has to have the necessary internal 
walls and floors to appear realistic when destroyed. Eiji 
Tsuburaya paid especially close attention to the accuracy 
of his miniatures, much to the chagrin of the Plaster 
Department. During filming of the original Godzilla, the 
monster attacked Ginza, so a three block portion of the 
district was reproduced in miniature. When Tsuburaya 
inspected the set, he was dissatisfied with its detail and 
accuracy, so he ordered the entire set be destroyed and 
rebuilt. Fortunately for the crew, their second attempt 
passed the director’s scrutiny. 

Such close attention to detail has helped Toho to 
produce some outstanding detailed miniature sets 
throughout the years. Close examination of the Fuji village 
attacked by King Ghidorah in Ghidrah, the Three-Headed 
Monster (opposite page) shows almost fanatical attention 
to detail. Miniature houses are made with sliding doors 
and windows which show intricate woodworking, 
weathered roof tiles have been individually attached, 
partially constructed buildings are surrounded by wood 
panels and ladders, wired telephone posts border winding 
roads, and a pile of logs sit next to a dilapidated storage 
shed. The set took over 500 man days to construct. 

Though miniatures usually are quite detailed, 
practical considerations of filmmaking allow the staff to 


take some shortcuts. Many buildings are intended to be 
filmed just from certain angles, so the staff normally builds 
three sides only. Not only does this then allow easy access 
for placement of lights and explosives inside the structures, 
it results in considerable time and cost savings, especially 
for showpiece buildings such as castles and skyscrapers. 
And most buildings are made in such a way as to be easily 
moved around the stage. This is necessary not only so 
that room can be made for the camera to be placed 
anywhere during filming, it also allows incidental 
structures to be repositioned or reused for a new look to 
what is essentially the same old set. 

Another common shortcut taken in miniature 
construction is the use of two-dimensional structures. For 
creating a sense of depth for cities, only major foreground 
structures are fully rendered. For distant background 
buildings, large sheets of plywood are cut out in the shape 
of a skyline and erected in a semicircle around the back of 
the set. Building faces are crudely sketched out on the 
front, with holes cut through which lighted windows can 


Above: The huge 1/25 Osaka Castle model ready to be destroyed 
by Godzilla and Angilas (Gigantis, The Fire Monster-'55). The 
false back is exposed to the camera revealing explosives wired 
inside. The wire staff also stands ready to pull wires attached to 
key stress points to assist the destruction process. 
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be simulated. Blinking lights 
are also mounted atop the 
boards to simulate aircraft 
warning lights. Additional 
depth and realism is added to 
miniature sets by having large 
curved backdrops hung 
behind the set onto which sky 
and terrain can be painted. 
Successful miniatures also 
require materials be used 
which behave in‘a controlled 
manner—buildings need to 
crumble, explosions should 
blast apart rather than 
vaporize a model, etc. Eiji 
Tsuburaya, having accumu- 
lated a strong knowledge of 
materials and their charac- 
teristics early in his career, 
proved a master at innovation 
in miniature construction, In 
the scene where Godzilla’s 
atomic breath melted the high 
tension towers in Godzilla 
(1954), he had to come up 
with a material which would 
could be formed into a solid 
structure, yet easily melt. 
Metal and wire would require 
too much heat for melting, 
likely necessitating a real 
flame. So instead, Tsuburaya 
devised a simple means of 


Miniature Cityscapes 
Top: The intricately detailed 
Yokohama city set from Ghidrah, 
The Three-Headed Monster (’64). 
This section of the city presents 
an accurate portrayal of the 1/25 
Yokohama Marine Tower, 
Yamashita Park, and the port 
area. This set was used not only 
for the initial nighttime confron- 
tation of Godzilla and Rodan, it 
was also destroyed by King 
Ghidorah's rampage. 
Middle: King Ghidorah destroys 
Fuji City in 1/25 scale (Monster 
Zero-'65). Note the elaborate 
backdrop painting of Mt. Fuji. 
Bottom: Rodan circles over the 
expansive 1/50 scale miniature of 
Makuhari City, site of the 
climactic battle in Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla-'93. 
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Top: Space Godzilla surround- 
ed by Godzilla and Mogera in 
the 1/50 Fukuoka City. Note 
that the rear portion of the set, 
where most of the physical 
action is performed, is rather 
barren. Giving the suit actors 
more freedom of movement, 
this technique is effectively 
hidden from view as low angle 
camera setups from the front of 
the set are used. 

Middle: Chukyo Factory area, 
made in 1/25 scale for Godzilla 
vs The Smog Monster ('71). 
Bottom: Godzilla approaching 
the breathtaking 1/50 mini- 
ature of Shinjuku in Godzilla 
vs King Ghidorah (91). The 
gigantic Tax Towers provide 
the setting for one of Toho’s 
most exciting climactic battles. 
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achieving the effect...a set of wax miniature towers was 
built and painted silver. When a hot studio light was 
brought to bear on the miniature, the paint ran off, exposing 
the wax just before the rest of the structure melted away. 
The resulting effect of the towers turning white hot and 
then dissolving was perfectly convincing. When 
constructing miniature vehicles and weapons, heavy cast 
iron was used to make cannons and artillery which could 
absorb the recoil from explosions without vibrating 
unnaturally, 

When reproducing natural countrysides, both artificial 
and natural materials come to the staff’s aid. Mountains 
and ridges consist of a frame support on which rough hemp 


n 
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cloth is laid, followed by an application of FRP or plaster. 
Like many buildings, these are actually movable to 
accommodate camera placement and to create new sets 
out of existing terrain. Miniature countrysides are usually 
made with truckloads of good old fashioned dirt strewn 
around the set, but whenever a rainstorm effect is used (as 
in Godzilla vs Biollante), the ground easily washes away 
and must be renewed. Miniature trees have been created 
using a variety of methods. During the pre-80’s period 
when the scale was 1/25, not only did the model shop 
fashion artificial trees from tree branches and small plants, 
bonsai style trees were also planted into the set. More 
recently as the scale has changed to 1/50 the staff has found 
a ready supply of fresh trees just outside the doors of the 
sound stages—large fir trees growing on the back lot. 
When new trees are needed or old ones droop and need 
replacing, a staff member just walks outside and clips a 
few branches. 

Just as great care must be taken in making 
miniatures, destroying them requires similar craftsmanship. 
Monster actor Ken Satsuma, who has destroyed hundreds 
of hours worth of model makers’ work, notes, “Godzilla’s 
main job is to go around smashing up buildings, bridges, 
and domes. These are all precut so that they fall apart 
easily when you are flailing about in a Godzilla suit. It’s 
not enough to just break things though. They have to break 
naturally. When roofing tiles fall to the ground, or windows 
burst into a million pieces, or billboards and streetlights 
tip over, it can’t look as if they were meant to collapse at 
the first touch. This requires very detailed cutting work.” 
The process of prescoring miniatures will help determine 
the manner and direction of a building crumbling, and any 
such work must be masked by a thin coat of plaster (and 
sometimes paint) so that the stress points are not visible to 
the camera. Long hours are required for this kind of work. 
When filming the scene of Godzilla being knocked back 
into the Landmark Tower by Mothra’s eye beams 
in Godzilla vs Mothra, a crew of six worked for nearly 
eight hours straight until 3:00AM to 
prepare the structure so that it would 
collapse when Godzilla fell into it. Even 
after all this preparation, it took a couple 
tries before Godzilla could smash through 
the tower. 

Despite the staff’s best efforts, 
sometimes things do not go as planned. 


Above: Manda about to wrap its coils around 
the monorail bordering Tokyo Bay in the 1/25 
miniature Tokyo of 1999 in Destroy All 
Monsters (’68). 

Left: A member of the Plaster Department 
labors over minute details on the large 1/25 
miniature replica of Ginza's Matsuzakaya 
Department Store for Godzilla (’54). 
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‘A Super X-2 under repairs in its elaborate drydock (1/40 scale) as 
seen in Godzilla vs Biollante ('89). 

VY The 1/25 World Science Center spaceport with the P-1 spaceship 
making its landing (Monster Zero-'65). The launching tower to 
the right was originally made for Battle in Outer Space ('59). 


(Destroy All Monsters-'68). 
¥ WEPO silver iodide towers on Solgel Island, 
1/25 scale (Son of Godzilla-'67). 


<< Ge 


Y The 1/25 A-Cyle Light Ray from Monster Zero ('65) which was later modified 
into Toho’s most famous super weapon, the Maser Cannon. 
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Several times during the filming of King Kong vs Godzilla, 
Shoichi Hirose as Kong had difficulty in breaking miniature 
buildings. When directed to destroy the National Diet, he 
recalled, “And then they told me to destroy the Hall with 
the fake hands. ‘Solomon, smash it!’ they yelled, but it 
was impossible. The miniature was made out of hard 
plaster. They built it sturdy because Kong was to mount 
it, maybe.” In Godzilla vs The Thing, when Godzilla 
stumbled into Nagoya Castle, the castle was supposed to 
be destroyed in one continuous shot. However, Haruo 
Nakajima could not make Godzilla break and collapse the 
structure, requiring a second take after some rebuilding 
and additional scoring. 

The biggest nightmare for the staff comes when 
miniatures must be rebuilt after being destroyed. With 
upwards of 20 staff members walking about the set at any 
one time, it is inevitable that someone bumps into a 
miniature or stumbles accidentally, requiring some 
rebuilding. But the biggest jobs result from accident, poor 
filming results, or requests for another take. When Godzilla 
destroyed the Twin 21 towers in Godzilla vs Biollante, the 
building exploded and collapsed inwards, not at all what 
the director had in mind. Two additional takes were 
required after large pieces of the upper floors were roughly 
remounted. During preparation for the spectacular shot of 
the MechaGhidorah smashing Godzilla 
into the Tax Towers at the conclusion 
of Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, the wires 
holding the empty suits broke, causing 
them to crash into the structure. The 
shot had to wait until the next day while 


Forced perspective at its finest--the 
Thunder Control Field constructed by the 
JSDF outside the Wakasa nuclear power 
plant. Used in the climax of Godzilla vs 
Biollante (89), the microwave antennas 
bordering the field are built at 1/25, 1/35, 
and 1/50 scale. 


Product placement, Toho style. 
Sponsors such as Bireley's Orange, 
Caltex Oil, Cabton, and Morinaga 
Caramel would have their company’s 
logo prominently displayed in one of 
Tsuburaya's elaborately detailed 
miniature sets. 


the miniatures were repaired. 

Toho has been renown for 
product placement in its films, 
even as far back as 1954. This 
has not been considered unusual 
in a society with omnipresent 
advertising as is the case in Japan, 
and Toho would regularly get 
some budget relief by including 
a tie-in plug or two in their films. 
Ever notice how the name ‘Bireley’s’ (a soft drink 
company) is prominently placed on billboards and 
miniature buildings in virtually every Toho sfx film through 
19692 About this, Haruo Nakajima recalled, “The Old 
Man was strict about those too. He always made sure that 
the placement of the billboard or the lettering was right. 
He kept a thorough check on those matters.” 

Forced perspective, in which the scale of a 
miniature set diminishes with distance from the camera, 
has been increasingly relied on in recent years as the scale 
has dropped from 1/25 to 1/50. Because miniatures, 
especially vehicles and landscape details, are so small at 
1/50 scale, forced perspective helps to offset some of the 
difficulties in making miniatures look realistic. The 
extreme scale also presents a problem in creating a sense 
of intimacy with the real world. Sfx director Kawakita 
commented about the problem of scale, “A 100 meter scale 
for Godzilla is necessary now due to the large size of 
buildings which exist today...Godzilla would not look so 
impressive or threatening at the old 50 meter scale. 
However, this presents us with a lot of problems in making 
things look realistic...miniatures are just too small in many 
cases to make them look good, no matter what we do. I 
am thinking that sometime in the future I would like to 
return Godzilla to 50 meter scale.” 
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Since the man-in-suit monster is limited in terms of its 
ability to act and emote, props and models of the monsters 
are often created for special purposes. Depending on what 
they are required to do, props can be as simple as hand 
puppets or elaborate as cable controlled animatronics, but 
ultimately a prop’s success depends on how well it 
performs and on how closely it resembles its costume 
counterpart. 

Although not a prop in the traditional sense, a 
real octopus was used in King Kong vs Godzilla for scenes 
of the creature attacking the villagers of Faro Island. The 
choice to use a real octopus certainly made sense since a 
wire controlled puppet would require a lot of work and 
would not be able to exhibit much realistic movement. So 
Eiji Tsuburaya had a table top miniature village built and 
a real octopus, nicknamed Tako-san (Mr. Octopus), was 
put into action. Initial tests with the octopus seemed fine, 
but whenever the hot studio lights were turned on for 
filming, the creature became very lethargic. The staff 
would often try to prod the creature into action with a stick, 
but with relatively little success. According to Teruyoshi 
Nakano, when the exasperated staff finished filming, Tako- 
san became lunch...Eiji Tsuburaya gained some measure 
of revenge by eating the octopus. 

One of the most interesting props made by Toho 
was the 1/1 scale foot which was used during filming of 
Godzilla (1984). The only time that Toho ever built a 


A During filming of the first Godzilla, Eiji Tsuburaya had a 
very animal-like vision of the monster, so he made a small hand 
puppet to perform biting movements. Thinking a physical effect 
for the atomic breath would be more convincing than only an 
animated ray, an electronically controlled puppet was made with 
a steam jet in its mouth, movable eyes, and operating jaw. 


Godzilla prop in actual scale, it was heavy and unwieldy. 
Controlled by a huge crane, this prop convincingly put 
Godzilla into the same scene with panicking extras. This 
prop also served as the centerpiece attraction of a press 
conference introducing the film’s cast to the public. 

Eiji Tsuburaya also used an oversized foot prop 
during the 60's. At 1/10 scale, this model was first used in 
Monster Zero for closeups of Godzilla smashing houses, 
and it was also used in Godzilla vs The Sea Monster and 
Son of Godzilla. Due to the prop's size and weight, its 
awkward movement drew attention to its presence, and 
the cable supporting it often broke. 

Although most props are made in-house, certain 
props are contracted to be made by outside companies, 
sometimes with unpredictable results. One staff member 
recalled that, in the haste to prepare for filming of Godzilla 
vs King Ghidorah, a package of various design concepts 
for the genetically engineered Drats was sent to a model 
company for them to make three models of the little 
creatures destined to be mutated into the three-headed 
monster. The day before filming was to begin, the finished 
props were presented to the staff. Referring to one of these 
models, the staff member commented, “...and that came 
back!” Shocked that the model company had selected and 
built what they felt was the least desirable design, the crew 
was stuck using these props since the shooting schedule 
did not allow time for replacements to be made. 


‘A 1/50 puppet which shoots freon gas to simulate the atomic 
breath (King Kong vs Godzilla-'62). 
Y 1/10 scale prop foot (Monster Zero-'65). 
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AA foam rubber Drat puppet sitting on the shelf 
in Koichi Kawakita's office (Godzilla vs King 
Ghidorah-'91). 


‘A Mechanical Rodan puppet with motorized wing movement 
(Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster-'64). 

Puppet of King Ghidorah touched up for the battle on Planet X 
(Monster Zero-'65). 

> Small puppets transported to Planet X in Monster Zero ('65). 


bias We = . an y 


A A1/25 scale puppet of Titanosaurus biting the lip of Godzilla in Terror & A large hand puppet of Mothra used for closeups in 
of MechaGodzilla ('75). Two staff members pull cables to control the mouth. Godzilla vs Mothra ('92). 
V Flying models kept in Toho's storage shed-the wood and fiberglass flying Flying models of Megalon and Gigan hanging in 
MechaGodzilla, and King Ghidorah, with necks shredded (1979). Toho's model shop (1979). 
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‘A One of the most realistic of all Godzilla props, the cable control- 


led robot Godzilla (Godzilla vs Biollante-’89). Its ability to fluidly | 
rotate its head, shift and blink its eyes, snarl, and move its tongue | 
created a sense of uncanny realism in Godzilla’s performance. 

> Kawakita controls the robot Godzilla (Godzilla vs Mothra-’92). 

¥ Director Yoshimitsu Banno applies touch up paint to the 
Hedorah model (Godzilla vs The Smog Monster-'71). 


> The 1/1 scale foot prop, requiring a large crane to control, sitting in an 
field on the backlot which doubles for a devastated Tokyo (Godzilla-'84). 
¥ Eiji Tsuburaya’s masterpiece model of Mothra made for Godzilla vs 
The Thing ('64). Its black velvet wings flap gracefully to simulate realistic 
flight. The head, antennae, and legs were animated by remote control to 
create an incredibly lifelike monster capable of great subtlety in performance. 


> Teruyoshi Nakano rehearses his 1/8 scale cybot Godzilla, movements 
memorized by computer for precise playback during a take (Godzilla-’84). 
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For the filming of water scenes, Toho has employed several 
water tanks on its lot. The largest of these, known as the 
Big Pool, was ordered built by Eiji Tsuburaya in 1959 for 
the filming of Typhoon of the Pacific Ocean. In Toho’s 
official studio guide, this irregularly shaped pool is listed 
at 4,000 square meters in total area, 80 meters at its widest 
point and 64 meters at its deepest point. Water depth is 
between 0.8 and 1.2 meters. A 14 meter high concrete 
wall serves as a sky backdrop for the tank, set back from 
the pool by a 5 meter wide walkway. Each season, a new 
sky is painted on to this wall. The pool uses a motorized 
wave generator to agitate the water and create waves. Built 
right below the back yards of a number of houses, the Big 
Pool is a constant source of complaint from neighbors 
angry over noise levels generated during filming. 

One of the biggest problems in working with the 
big outdoor tank is that fish somehow manage to keep 
showing up there, living in the water. Despite being drained 
periodically for cleaning, the fish continue to reappear, a 
mystery which has perplexed the staff for a long time. The 
fish present a potential problem for filming...on occasion, 
when an explosion is set off, a fish swimming too close to 
the detonation will be blown apart and pieces tossed into 
the air, which of course ruins the shot if the camera is 
running. During late summer, dragonflies swarm on the 


ATeisho Arikawa direct- 
ing the battle of Godzilla 
vs Ebirah in the indoor 
water tank (Godzilla vs 
The Sea Monster-"66). 

<4 Staff members rush to 
the aid of the monster 
actors after they plunge 
from a cliff into the ocean 
(Gigantis, 

Monster-'55). 


pool’s surface, and again if they are caught on camera, the 
shot can be ruined. Staff members routinely patrol the 
pool with bug nets to capture or ward off the invaders. 
Lighting conditions limit outdoor filming at the big pool 
to the brightest few hours per day and the staff is at the 
mercy of favorable weather conditions. Although high- 
powered lights are mounted atop the wall, because the 
backdrop is made of coarse concrete, shooting towards 
sunset is impossible as shadows begin to form on its 
stippled texture. Since water cannot be miniaturized, high 
speed photography is a necessity when filming in the water 
tank so that the water will move more slowly and 
realistically on film, and a huge fan is often used to cut 
wave heights down to more realistic levels. 

Not only is the water tank difficult on the monster 
actor, it is sometimes perilous for the staff as well. One of 
the most notorious episodes to illustrate this point came 
while filming point of view shots of the military attacking 
Godzilla in Uraga Strait for Godzilla vs Biollante. The 
platform carrying the crew abruptly stopped, hurling them 
and a fully loaded camera into the tank. This accident 
actually happened two days in a row, and fortunately one 
of the expensive cameras was able to be repaired. 

A second outdoor water tank existed on the lot 
until the 70’s. This tank was smaller, but at three meters 


A The empty Godzilla suit, its head to be 
pulled to the surface by wires, submerged in 
the pool for the scene where Godzilla surfaces 
during the battle of Godzilla vs The Sea 
Monster (’66). 


The Fire 
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A Cameraman Eguchi positions a watertight camera as director 
Koichi Kawakita blocks out the action for Godzilla’s battle in the 
outdoor tank with Mothra (Godzilla vs Mothra-'92). 

¥ Asand bar built in the outdoor water tank substitutes for the 


depth, it was considerably deeper than the Big Pool. Here, 
underwater photography was often done, including the 
underwater footage from the conclusion of the first 
Godzilla. When monsters fell off of a cliff into the ocean 
or when Godzilla leapt into the ocean in Godzilla vs The 
Sea Monster, this pool was used. 

Water tanks are also temporarily built inside the 
soundstages when a miniature setting requires it, 
dimensions strictly dependent on the demands of a scene. 
Unless the monsters are to be shown inside the water, such 
tanks are built at a depth of less than one foot. Godzilla's 
emergence from Tokyo Bay in the 1954 film was done in 
a 1.5 meter deep indoor tank constructed in Stage No. 9, 
the deepest tank of this type ever built. Water used in the 
indoor pools is usually artificially colored yellow-green 
with Bath Clean, a kind of herbal bath additive. When 
filmed, it has the effect of making the water look blue. 
Since wave generators are not available indoors, usually a 
simple room fan is trained on the corner of the pool to 
create a gentle rippling effect on the water. 


A Kenichi Eguchi (nicknamed ‘the fighting cameraman’) filming 
point-of-view footage from a motorized launch (Godzilla vs 
Biollante-'89). Not once, but twice, an accident occurred as the 
platform unexpectedly stopped, toppling Eguchi and his 
equipment into the tank. All of the footage shot as well as one of 
the two cameras were ruined. 


‘A Haruo Nakajima in wetsuit prepares his breathing apparatus 
for battling Ebirah (Godzilla vs The Sea Monster-'66). 

Y The entire staff as well as the monster actor are often set up in 
the water tank during filming (Godzilla vs Mothra-'92). 
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The wire works crew performs one of the most difficult 
and demanding tasks, giving life to inanimate objects such 
as monster tails, props, miniature vehicles, etc. Since 
suspended objects are rather heavy, piano wire is normally 
used because of its tensile strength and relatively narrow 
width. Loose appendages such as tails, necks, vines, etc. 
are manually controlled. Staff members stand well away 
from the set, holding ropes which are rigged over pulleys 
located in the rafters of the stage. One end of a wire is tied 
to an eyelet on the end of such ropes while the other end is 
attached to a metal eyelet or other type of fastener which 
is built into an inconspicuous place on a suit or prop. When 
large props like Mothra or King Ghidorah, or vehicles such 
as the SY-3 or jet fighters, are operated and flown around 
the set, a mobile crane with an aerial brace is used to 
suspend the model by wires. Special tracks for specific 
flight patterns can also be rigged into the rafters for the 
aerial brace. When especially heavy objects require 
support, thicker cables may be pressed into action, although 
these tend to be difficult to hide from the camera. 
Because piano wires have a propensity to reflect 


A The mobile crane used to control large flying models. In this 
case, it is the empty King Ghidorah suit which is flown about the set 


(Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster-'64). 
V Astaff member prepares for a take of the gravity tornado sequence 
by spraying wires with dullcoat (Godzilla vs Space Godzilla-'94). 


the bright studio lights, the staff will often spend a lot of 
preparation time in spray painting the wires with dullcoat 
or a specific color that blends into the background. Since 
the paint wears off easily, a constant watch over the wires 
is necessary to try to mask their appearance on film as 
much as possible. Since wires are not always readily 
apparent to the staff as they walk around the set, making it 
easy to accidentally walk into one, strips of cloth are tied 
around each wire so they can be easily spotted. And in the 
case of an inevitable wire breaking, this also makes it 
simpler for the staff to locate a wire for repair. 

Broken wires are a constant headache for the wire 
works crew, either ruining a shot in progress or requiring 
additional preparation work for a scene. In fact, sometimes 
broken wires can be downright dangerous. During filming 
of Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, cameraman Eguchi was 
positioning himself beneath the MechaGhidorah for a shot 
when the wires broke and the suit came crashing down on 
him and the camera. Luckily, he escaped serious injury, 
but he did emerge dazed and slightly bloodied from the 
incident. 


i 7% 
A A huge crane and aerial brace flies a model King Ghidorah 
over an open set (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah-'91). 
Y So many wires were needed to control Biollante’s final 
version that even onlookers had to be pressed into service on a 
moment's notice (Godzilla vs Biollante-’89). 
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A The ultimate in realistic wire works, the huge 
1/25 Mothra used in Godzilla vs The Thing ("64). 
In addition to the wires from which the model 
was suspended, wires were also attached to 
various parts of its body to articulate the limbs 
and direct the monster's lateral movement. This 
model achieved special realism as its wing 
movements were complemented by a side to side 
rocking motion which was realized by pulling of 
the lateral body wires. Despite the maze of wires 
controlling Mothra, none are visible on screen. 


A Miniature fighter jets attack Godzilla in Godzilla 
vs MechaGodzilla (’93). Photographed from behind 
the aerial brace, the wires can be plainly seem. By 
swinging the planes in a circle from a brace attached 
toa crane, centrifugal force helps to make the planes 
appear to bank. 

<< Super X confronts Godzilla in Shinjuku 
(Godzilla-'84). In addition to being suspended by 
wires from an overhead brace, the model is also pulled 
along its path by wires attached to a motorized pulley 
(shown in photo). 
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A An example of a simple, butterfly-like wire brace which is 
suspended from the rafters and attached to an overhead track. A 
battery pack in the prop’s back drives the wing motor, though 
wires can also control the wings (Godzilla vs The Thing-'64). 

<4 The wire works crew for King Ghidorah assigned the names 
Jiro, Saburo, and Taro to each of the heads to eliminate confusion 
when the director gives instructions (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah- 
‘91). Thirty two wires were needed to bring the monster to life. 


A The suit of Mecha King Ghidorah was able to be completely 
supported and animated via wire works--no suitmation actor 
was used (Godzilla vs King Ghidorah-'91). 

<4 Kawakita’s Mothra prop suspended from a small aerial brace 
and swung in a semi-circle around the set by a mobile boom 
(Godzilla vs Mothra-'92). 
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Combining live action footage with miniature effects helps 
to give a greater sense of realism. One of the most 
traditional methods for doing so is matte photography. 
Simply, the basic technique involves shooting a foreground 
element, often against a blue screen. When a high contrast 
negative is then printed, the blue backing drops out, 
creating a ‘matte’ of the foreground element. The 
silhouette of this image then punches a hole—a matte 
window—into the background plate on which foreground 
element may be printed. Unfortunately for Toho, many of 
their matte effects in early films suffered from telltale blue 
halos in their mattes, mostly as a result of having less 
sophisticated optical printing equipment and using film 
stock which slightly shrunk. This had the result of making 
matte elements which never quite matched, allowing blue 
to bleed through. 

Matte paintings are used to economically create 
landscapes which are not readily available in real life or in 
miniature. Typically, the artist paints a scene onto a pane 
of glass and the painting is matted into the final scene. 
Though the results are sometimes breathtaking, it is quite 
difficult to blend matte paintings naturally with live action 
footage. One of the most remarkable of Toho’s matte paint- 
ings can be seen in the first Godzilla. When the research 
team investigates the devastated village, a long shot shows 
the team walking past a destroyed hut while a huge 
footprint-like crater can be seen imbedded in the hillside 
at the upper right quarter of the frame. This matte painting 
often goes completely unnoticed upon repeated viewings, 
atestimony to its realistic execution. On occasion, a matte 
painting is required to hide an unexpected flaw in filmed 
footage. When Godzilla battled Rodan at the lake in 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster, the edge of the water 
tank was visible in the frame. To fix the shot, a ‘garbage 
matte’ painting was added at the bottom of the frame to 
obscure the flaw. Unfortunately, this only attracted the 
viewer’s attention towards the lower portion of the frame. 

A less costly and more controlled way of 
combining live actors with effects footage is via rear 
projection or front projection. The process is simple— 
using a projector loaded with finished effects footage and 
synched to the camera (to eliminate image flicker on the 
projected element), the effects are projected onto a screen 
behind the actors so that they can react to what is happening 
behind them. Though effective, this technique has the 
unfortunate drawback of being noticeable because of the 
loss of sharpness in the projected image. 

One area of optical effects at which Toho has 
excelled is animated effects, especially energy rays. The 
technique is quite simple, drawing the desired effect onto 
the finished footage, but Toho’s knack for producing 
realistically rendered rays is without equal. Eiji Tsuburaya 


Matte Photography 


Composite footage 
The above simply illustrates the classic technique of 


matte; ‘used to combine a live action element 
with special effects footage, in this case miniature effects. 
Note that the composite footage is not masked to its final 
aspect ratio, and as a result a technician from the mini- 
ature element can be seen at the left of the frame. 


probably had the best feel for executing animated rays, as 
his effects showed great attention to texturing, perspective, 
and matching to the filmed footage. Indeed, it is the 
animated glowing of Godzilla’s fins and the ray which 
follows which has become one of the monster’s trademarks. 
Under Teruyoshi Nakano, animation in the films of the 
70’s became a little careless regarding perspective and 
matching. With the ever-increasing emphasis which the 
90’s films have placed on pyrotechnics and battling with 
energy rays, Koichi Kawakita’s staff has elevated the art 
of animation to a new level. 
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Godzilla vs The Thing (‘64) 


Godzilla (54) 
ar 


it 
Godzilla vs The Thing (‘64) 


Monster Zero (‘65) 


© Footprint crater in the side of the hill @ Tail 
and footprints on the Odo Island beach @ 
Mountains of Faro Island and barrier built to 
restrain King Kong ® Infant Island ® Walls of 
Mothra’s cavern (with miniature Mothra and 
matte element of humans) © P-1 on Planet X 
(moving platform in miniature, live action matte 
element of astronaut) A&B Mothra, 
mountains, and palm trees ®&® Silver iodide 
tower and foreground palm trees (®-matte 
element of humans on platform; @-matte element 
of miniature Kamakiras) ® Supersonic 
transmitter. Godzilla ('84) 


Godzilla vs The Sea Monster (‘66) 


Matte Photography 


Monster Zero (‘65) 


(M) - matted element (L) - live action element 

® Godzilla’s head (M) looming over Nagoya Castle (L) ® Godzilla, framed 
by a railroad trestle (M), rampaging through the Fuji area countryside 
(L) ® Professor Murai (L) pleads with the small beauties of Infant Island 
(M) ®@ The small beauties (M) singing at the Holy Spring in the center 
of Infant Island (L) © Mothra pins down Godzilla with strong winds 
(M) as onlookers group on a nearby hillside (L) © Mothra (M) lands on 
Letchi Island to rescue the kidnapped Infant Islanders (L) © Godzilla 
(M) approaches the Kyoto Tower Hotel as the Bullet Train speeds by in 
k the foreground (L) ® Godzilla (M) relentlessly wades through the middle 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster (’64) of Fukuoka as the populace flees (L) 
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A 4-perf 70mm composite used in one of the most creative scenes in Godzilla vs 
Biollante (‘89). The live action plate of the media massing on the shores of 
Ashinoko was shot using 8-perf, and Biollante was shot in the indoor water 
tank at Stage No. 8, also in 8-perf. The two shots were composited in a 70mm 
negative at 4-perf, and an optical manager was then used to scan the scene, 
starting with the live action element and then panning up to the miniature 
element. The finished effect is both seemless and strikingly realistic. 


ae ae 
Godzilla vs The Thin; 


ig ('64) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) 
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A Computer Imaging--Within the confines of 
their relatively modest budgets, computer graphics 
have slowly begun to creep into Toho’s special 
effects, starting with the above examples of modest 
wire animation used for scene transition effects 
and for graphics displays on computer consoles in 
Godzilla vs Biollante (‘89). 


Matte Photography 
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Godzilla (54) 


King Kong vs Godzilla (’62) 


a 


Monster Zero (65) 


Destroy All Monsters (68) 


Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster (‘64) 


Optical Effects 


Animated Rays 


Godzilla’s trademark atomic breath and the 
accompanying animation of his dorsal fins 
have varied greatly over the years. In the 
50’s, the animation of the rays was rather 
choppy and the ray itself resembled smoke. 
The mid-60's saw the peak of animation for 
Godzilla's ray, realized by Eiji Tsuburaya 
asa gaseous effect which maintained a sense 
of perspective. By the late 60's, the ray 
acquired a disturbing curve, and when 
Teruyoshi Nakano took over the sfx, this 
became more pronounced while also 
acquiring jagged edges. More recently, 


an energy beam which fills up the mouth 
and is often enhanced with added effects. 


Godzilla vs The Thing (‘64) 


yer 


‘4 


Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (‘91) 
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Koichi Kawakita has made the ray more of 


he 
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Gigantis, The Fire Monster (‘55) 


b 


Godzilla vs The Sea Monster (‘66) 


Godzilla vs Megalon (‘73) 
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© Artificial lightning electro- 
cutes Godzilla ®@&®@ King 
Ghidorah’s magnetic force 
beams wield about the screen in 
perspective ® King Ghidorah 
destroys the village arch ® 
Super X-2 reflects Godzilla's 
ray back at him © The A Cycle 
Light Ray used to destroy the 
people of Planet X ® Planet X 
saucer’s force field generator for 
capturing Godzilla and Rodan 
® Space Godzilla’s corona beam 
® Godzilla under attack by 
energy beams reflected by 
Mothra’s pollen 


Monster Zero (‘65) 


Godzilla vs Mothra (‘92) 


Godzilla vs Biollante (‘89) 
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Top Left Sequence: The birth of King Ghidorah, realized through a 
dynamic combination of animation and live elements. The sequence begins 
with a pyrotechnics fireball which dissolves into a combination of an 
implosion (a second pyrotechnics explosion run in reverse) and an 
animated fireball (top frame). The animated fireball eventually dissolves 
into a fiery outline of the monster, which in turn dissolves into a shot of 
the flying model (Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster-'64). 

Top Right Sequence: An animation extravaganza--the transformation 
of Battra from larval to adult form (Godzilla vs Mothra-’92). 

Bottom Right: Godzilla’s hyper radiation burst knocks Mothra 
backwards into the Cosmo Clock (Godzilla vs Mothra-’92). 
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Godzilla leaves Ashinoko, a mass of roses from Biollante's spores covering the countryside 
(Godzilla vs Biollante-’89) 
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Unmade Projects 


Although 20 features have been made to date starring 
Godzilla, several other projects featuring the monster have 
been planned or rumored throughout his career. One of 
the earliest such ideas was hatched by the exploitation 
masters at American International Pictures in the late 50’s. 
Impressed by the success of the original Godzilla, AIP 
considered Godzilla a prime candidate for one of the low 
budget monster films which they had become so successful 
at marketing. The plan went far enough ahead that Toho 
constructed monster suits of Godzilla and Angilas which 
were crated up and sent to Hollywood in 1959. The film 
was to have been titled The Volcano Monsters, the script 
written by Ib Melchior and Ed Watson. In this scenario, 
Godzilla and Angilas are merely reduced to the roles of 
dinosaurs--a tyrannosaurus and an ankylosaurus. The two 
beasts are found preserved in a 
cavern located inside a volcano on 
a small Japanese island, and they 
are extracted and loaded on an 
aircraft carrier bound for San 
Francisco. Of course, the dino- 
saurs are not dead, but actually 
dormant, and they escape to do 
battle when they reach the 
mainland. The tyrannosaurus 
emerges victorious and is lured out 
to sea by flares and searchlights. 
Eventually, it is determined that the 
surviving dinosaur is a female, 
headed for a tropical valley hidden 
on an Arctic island where it is 
likely to spawn. In the end, the 
military succeeds in burying the 
creature in ice before it can reach 
its goal. This typical 50's-style 
screenplay was obviously cost- 
conscious, with numerous mention 
of stock military footage. The 


JIN, 


Kaoru Mabuchi’s completed draft screenplay for 
Frankenstein vs Godzilla, dated 7/3/64. 


monster Baragon, Toho had been looking for a vehicle in 
which to use the Frankenstein monster. Their original idea 
was contained in a Shinichi Sekizawa screenplay submitted 
2/20/63 titled Frankenstein vs The Human Vapor, a sequel 
to The Human Vapor, based on the story Gas Man written 
by John Meredith Lucas in 1960. In this story, Mizuno 
the Vapor Man returns while at the same time a scientist 
named Dr. Gildor steals the body of a man-made creature 
from the cemetery of Baron Von Frankenstein. Taking the 
creature to his lab in Hong Kong, Gildor succeeds in 
bringing the monster back to life. Learning of this, Mizuno 
approaches the doctor and pleads for him to use his life- 
restoring technique to bring Fujichiya, the unwilling object 
of the Vapor Man's affections, back to life. Gildor dies in 
a plane crash en route to Japan, so Mizuno finds Gildor’s 
lab and restores it, forcing the 

t) monster to help him in his quest 
to revive Fujichiya. Unfor- 

tunately, Sekizawa was unable to 

finish the script after this point, 

but Toho was still determined to 

use Frankenstein. Asa result, they 

turned to Kaoru Mabuchi who 

decided to use Godzilla as an 
opponent for the monster, 
finishing a screenplay titled 
Frankenstein vs Godzilla. While 

many of the Frankenstein 

elements in this screenplay were 

retained when the script was later 

fa reworked as Frankenstein vs 
' Baragon, Godzilla’s role was 
” completely unlike that of 
Baragon. The screenplay follows 
the same three main characters as 
in Frankenstein vs Baragon (Dr. 
Bowen, Kawachi, and Sueko) 
who investigate the mystery of a 


VAQN VIN 


Japanese sfx footage was to be used almost in its entirety, 
though somewhat rearranged, including the scenes from 
the original Godzilla which Dr. Yamane showed in the 
defense conference. Warnings were written into the script 
to be sure that Godzilla's glowing fins and atomic breath 
were to be edited. New sfx footage mostly involved 
loading the two monsters on the aircraft carrier and 
transporting them, with a few other scenes of San Francisco 
specific buildings to be added. The drama included all the 
50's monster film cliches, from tepid romance of the main 
characters to avoiding use of the atomic bomb in favor of 
the last-ditch plan that ‘just might work!" 

Prior to the 1965 production of Frankenstein vs 
Baragon (U.S. title - Frankenstein Conquers the World ), 
where a gigantic Frankenstein confronts the underground 


wild boy in the streets of Hiroshima. The characters are a 
bit more detached from the monster, viewing him strictly 
as a scientific curiosity rather than as a sympathetic human. 
However, in this story, itis Frankenstein who is considered 
much more of a threat to mankind than Godzilla—so much 
so that Godzilla is ‘used’ by the Self Defense Forces in 
the hope that it could kill Frankenstein. As the Frankenstein 
monster grows in both size and cunning, he terrorizes the 
countryside foraging for food and disrupting the peace, 
causing the authorities to become convinced that it is only 
a matter of time before Frankenstein turns to humans to 
satisfy its hunger. As a result, when Godzilla is spotted in 
an ice flow in the Bering Sea, the army decides to free the 
monster and lead it back to Japan so that it can do battle 
with Frankenstein and hopefully kill him. Godzilla is 
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> Godzilla vs The Space Monsters--Earth Defense Order, story 
by Kaoru Mabuchi, concept illustration by Hurricane Ryu. 


angered by the defense forces and lured first by a ship and 
then by a series of high powered light towers to the Fuji 
area. Remembering her earlier kindness to him, 
Frankenstein saves Sueko from Godzilla’s clutches and 
engages Godzilla in battle, mostly using his agility to attack 
and then disappear into the forest. In the final scene, 
Frankenstein is swallowed up by a volcanic fissure while 
Godzilla is knocked backwards into a raging river which 
washes the giant beast away. Perhaps best not made, this 
story seemed rather mundane as a Godzilla film, and it did 
not make much sense that the army would 1) want to bring 
such a destructive force as Godzilla back to Japan, and 2) 
think that they could control him. The climactic battle is 
rather unremarkable, with Godzilla left to do little more 
than be pushed down or stumble as the ground regularly 
gives way under his feet. The final scene of Godzilla being 
washed away by a river leaves one pining for even the old 
standard ‘monsters fall over a cliff’ finish. 

One opponent who was not originally intended 
to face Godzilla was Ebirah. When Rankin Bass contacted 
Toho with the idea of coproducing a King Kong film, Toho 
came up with the original story Operation Robinson 
Crusoe—King Kong vs Ebirah. Submitted on 7/13/66, 
Rankin Bass was cool to the idea, especially since Toho 
insisted on using Jun Fukuda as director and Teisho 
Arikawa for special effects. With Rankin Bass insisting 
that Honda and Tsuburaya, whose names had become 
famous around the world, work on their film, Toho pulled 
the story off the table. Not wanting to drop the project, 
Toho substituted Godzilla for Kong in the story and made 
Godzilla vs The Sea Monster as its main New Year’s 
release, the script virtually unchanged otherwise. 
Eventually Rankin Bass and Toho came to terms on 
producing King Kong Escapes with Honda and Tsuburaya 
heading the production team. 

The 1970’s saw a large number of projects appear 
on the planning boards at Toho before being passed over. 
A sequel to Godzilla vs The Smog Monster was written by 
Yoshimitsu Banno in which Godzilla was to have fought 
Hedorah in Africa, but because of producer Tanaka’s abhor- 
rence at Hedorah’s first appearance, the idea never got far. 

In 1971, Kaoru Mabuchi submitted a story outline 
for Godzilla vs The Space Monsters—Earth Defense Order, 
this story actually acting as a planning version for what 
would eventually become Godzilla vs Gigan. In this story, 
the super alien Miko uses the space monsters King 
Ghidorah, Megalon, and Gigan in his attempt to conquer 
the Earth. Miko, a kind of disembodied living brain, 
precipitates a series of air disasters using his monsters, 
taking control of the skies as the first stage of his plan for 


> The Return of King Ghidorah, story by Shinichi Sekizawa, 
concept illustration by Hurricane Ryu. 


world domination. Miko threatens to destroy the world’s 
cities one by one unless control of the planet is turned 
over to him. Godzilla and Angilas appear to challenge the 
space monsters, but each time the invaders back away from 
the confrontation. Eventually, as Miko prepares to destroy 
Tokyo and take over the world, he assumes that his brain- 
like appearance is too unsettling for Earth people, so he 
decides to take on the form of the ancient Incan idol, Majin 
Tuol (angry god Tuol) which is on display in Science Land, 
an international exhibition where Godzilla Tower serves 
as the control center. Godzilla and Angilas attack as Miko 
sends the space monsters to Science Land to place his life 
support machine in Majin Tuol’s statue, but when Gigan 
tries to cut the statue's stone with his buzzsaw, the idol 


‘ey Cie 
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begins to bleed. Majin Tuol comes to life and drives off 
the invaders and Godzilla destroys Miko. Majin Tuol 
resumes its position in the Science Land Park, next to 
Godzilla Tower, and peace returns to the world. Also 
submitted the same year was Shinichi Sekizawa’s The 
Return of King Ghidorah wherein King Ghidorah, Gigan, 
and a monster named Mogu would challenge Godzilla, 
Rodan, and Varan, this story containing nearly all of the 
major elements which later appeared in Godzilla vs Gigan. 


4 Godzilla vs Redmoon, story by Tetsuo Kanoshiro and Inoue 
Mitsude, concept illustration by Hurricane Ryu. 


Tsuburaya Productions also had designs on using 
the character of Godzilla in one of their projects. As part 
of the year-long celebration of the 10th Anniversary of 
Tsuburaya Productions in 1972, the company first co- 
produced the feature film Daigoro vs Goliath with Toho 
Studios, a children’s film which involved a child monster 
named Daigoro that must confront the evil bully monster 
Goliath after the villain disposes of Daigoro’s mother. 
Based on how well this film performed at the box office, 
producer Noboru Tsuburaya thought to make a second film 
for the anniversary celebration, but this time starring 
Godzilla. A project titled Godzilla vs Redmoon was 
formulated with the possible intention of recycling the 
costumes of Daigoro vs Goliath. The story written by 
Tetsuo Kanoshiro and Inoue Mitsuda was to begin with 
the monster Redmoon rising from beneath the moon’s 
surface and heading for Earth. At the same time, a 
prehistoric creature named Erabus (similar to Gomora from 
Ultraman) awakens from its centuries old slumber on Habu 
Island, one of the small land masses in the Okinawa Islands. 
In hopes that the two monsters would fight and kill each 
other, mankind lures the pair to the same location. 
Unbeknownst to man, the two monsters are actually male 
and female of the same species, so instead of fighting, the 
two beasts mate and produce a baby monster called Hafun. 
When Hafun is captured and then killed by an evil 
entrepreneur, the enraged parents begin to attack 
civilization, and finally Godzilla appears to confront the 
angry monsters. The location for filming was to be 
Okinawa, celebrating the fact that Okinawa had just 
returned to Japanese control at that time. Before 
abandoning interest in the project, a staff was assembled, 
including Noboru Tsuburaya and Toyowaki Awa as 
producers, Shokei Tojo as director, and Kazuo Sakawa for 
special effects supervisor. 

Once the Godzilla series had concluded in 1975, 
the nine year gap before the series would resume was filled 
with various rumors of Godzilla’s return. Toho themselves 
leaked word of several ideas under consideration. The 
first of these to filter into the rumor mill went under the 
title Godzilla vs The Devil, with Godzilla to encounter 
several monsters including a giant fish, spider, and bird, 
all spawned by a manifestation of the evil existing in man. 
Another title floated at the time, Godzilla vs Gargantua, 
was purportedly to be a co-production with Henry 
Saperstein and UPA with a $6 million budget and an 
American-written script, but the project fizzled with hardly 
a whimper. Reports hold that Saperstein, who had released 
War of the Gargantuas in the United States, was quite 
enamored with this film and thusly was interested to bring 


<4 The Return of Godzilla, story by Akira Murao, concept 
illustration by Hurricane Ryu. 
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one of the Gargantuas back as an opponent for Godzilla. 
Toho also announced The Godzilla Show Movie in 1980, a 
feature which was to be a collection of clips from the first 
15 films, meant to be a warm-up for a new feature to be 
produced later, but even this project never materialized. 

Also under consideration in 1980 was a script 
titled The Return of Godzilla, written by Akira Murao, 
which contained several elements that were later 
incorporated into the screenplay for Godzilla (1984). 
Rather than featuring Godzilla alone, this story had 
Godzilla confronting the changeling monster Bagan. A 
legendary beast, Bagan can assume three different forms 
which depend on the environment it occupies at the time- 
-the Ape God, born of the mountains; the Dragon God, 
ruler of the skies; and the Water God, master of the ocean. 
The monster first appears when Mt. Otake erupts, and it 
terrorizes the countryside in its different incarnations. 
Meanwhile, secret nuclear waste dumping operations in 
the Pacific Ocean inadvertently cause Godzilla to revive. 
The military attacks Bagan with a fleet of newly developed 
super weapons, but Bagan is able to renew its life energy 
and heal its wounds by changing its form. Finally, Godzilla 
appears to challenge Bagan, but Godzilla's fierce fighting 
produces only fatigue as Bagan's regenerative powers allow 
it to heal time after time. When the Ape God collapses a 
mountain onto Godzilla, the reptile is so badly weakened 
that he drops from exhaustion. Later when he revives, 
Godzilla attacks the Kanto Nuclear Power Plant, feeding 
on radiation to renew his strength. Revitalized, Godzilla 
searches out Bagan and battles even more aggressively 
than before. Bagan is unable to regenerate itself quickly 
enough and is destroyed. With Godzilla unopposed, the 
monster goes on a rampage of destruction. Itis discovered 
that a scientist named Inamura has developed the key to 
defeating Godzilla--reiconium, a substance possessing a 
super nuclear energy. Fearing its potential as a weapon, 
he at first refuses to use the substance, but eventually he 
relents. Godzilla is seemingly destroyed, but several 
months later his body washes ashore on the west cost of 
the United States near a nuclear power plant. The narrator 
says, "As long as nuclear energy exists on the Earth, 
Godzilla will live." Suddenly the monster's eyes open and 
he issues a mighty roar as the title The Return of Godzilla 
flashes again on the screen. 

Several foreign productions were announced 
during the 70’s and 80’s, none of them ever seeing the 
light of day. Star Godzilla was announced in a tiny ad in 
the 5/7/80 issue of Variety by Hong Kong’s First 
Distributors, but legal problems quickly closed the doors 
on the idea. The ad art for this film showed a crude Godzilla 
standing in a burning city, surrounded by flying saucers, 
Angilas, and a DiLaurentis-style Kong. Likewise, Golan- 
Globus promoted the idea for Godzilla vs Cleveland, poster 
artwork being made showing Godzilla dressed in sneakers, 


STAR GODZILLA 


trampling a city as not so terrified citizens run for their 
lives. Toho neither appreciated the obviously campy 
approach nor the fact that the project was completely 
unauthorized, and a threatened lawsuit quickly squashed 
the project. 

Steve Minor, whose dubious film credits included 
Friday The 13th-Part 3D, had ideas to produce an 
American-made Godzilla, King of the Monsters for release 
in 1984, one which he promised to be done “absolutely 
straight...both frightening and suspenseful”. The film was 
to be shot in 3D and featuring stop-motion effects with 
design work by noted dinosaur artist William Stout. 
Unfortunately, Stout’s conception of Godzilla, realized in 
a prototype model, was more of an anorexic tyrannosaurus 
than anything resembling the King of the Monsters. Fred 
Dekker’s finished screenplay has Godzilla’s return 
precipi? by a nuclear missile strike caused by an 
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accident on an orbiting missile platform. The drama 
involves a highly convoluted love triangle and Cold War 
g SO GO 


Top: Storyboards for Steve Miner's Godzilla 3D, including the 
climactic scene on Alcatraz Island where Godzilla is subdued by 
the nuclear implosion missile. Bottom: William Stout's 3-foot 
prototype Godzilla animation model. 


intrigue which centers around a Russian submarine 
captured off the coast of California. The sub is damaged 
when it is attacked by a Baby Godzilla, the infant being 
killed by a secret Russian weapon, the anti-fission missile. 
Godzilla’s role is somewhat abbreviated, with obvious 
Gorgo overtones in its attack against San Francisco. 
Dekker’s Godzilla acts in decidedly non-Toho fashion, 
gobbling up boats and regularly picking up vehicles and 
people in his claws. The theory explaining Godzilla’s 
origin is so outrageously contrived that it would make Toho 
proud—Godzilla is a pre-dinosaurian life form, and since 
the origins of the solar system involved nuclear fission, 
life forms of that era must have had an interior life energy 
system based on nuclear fission. Not surprisingly, the 
project slowly died away due to fading studio interest and 
subsequent lack of funding. 

In Japan, after the strong commercial success of 
Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, the title The Return of King 
Ghidorah again was suggested. This time, after the deaths 
of the drat-made King Ghidorah and the MechaGhidorah, 
the original space monster King Ghidorah would terrorize 
the world. As a follow-up to Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla, 
Toho had originally planned to restage their most successful 
monster battle in King Kong vs Godzilla. However, after 
entering negotiations with Turner Broadcasting for the 
rights to the simian monster, Toho found the asking price 
prohibitively high and abandoned the idea. Another idea 
under consideration at the time involved a Fantastic Voyage 
concept in which a team of scientists were to be injected 
into Godzilla's body, fighting the monster from within 
while a new version of MechaniKong would wage war 
with the reptile from without. Another concept rumored 
to be under consideration during the mid 90's was Godzilla 
vs Bagan, a kind of ‘Super Godzilla’ which appeared in an 
SNES Godzilla video game, with the super battleship 
Atragon also taking center stage in the story. 

After the start of the ‘new’ Godzilla series, 
Mothra always had seemed to be on Toho’s mind for use 
ina film. As early as 1990, concept paintings of Godzilla 
battling with Mothra had been prepared, one showing the 
lightning attack from its wings as would later be used in 
Godzilla vs Mothra. Mothra was first to appear in its own 
film titled Mothra vs Bagan, but that project evaporated 
after a satisfactory screenplay could not be developed, 
despite preliminary design work. A story treatment written 
by Koichi Kawakita, Minoru Yoshida, and Marie Teranuma 
titled Godzilla vs Gigamoth was also given consideration 
before Godzilla vs Mothra became reality. In this story, a 
gigantic egg found on a South Seas island is exposed to 
intense radioactive contamination before being washed out 
to sea. A researcher on the island encounters a tiny girl, 
barely 20cm in height. The girl declares the egg to be that 
of Mothra. When the egg reaches the shores of Japan, it 
hatches a larva Mothra and a hideously mutated larva 
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named Gigamoth. The small beauty alternatively teleports 
herself inside of both Mothra and Gigamoth, controlling 
the monsters telepathically to help them battle against 
Godzilla. The researcher finally develops a radiation 
separation bacteria which the self defense forces use against 
all three monsters. With their radiation-induced mutation 
eliminated by the bacteria, Mothra and Gigamoth merge 
together to assume the true form of Mothra, Although 
Godzilla proves immune to the bacteria, the combined 
powers of Mothra and Gigamoth defeat the reptile. This 
scenario seems typical of Toho’s 90’s scripts, full of 
nonsense science fiction, weird fantasy, and contrivance. 
The human drama also contains an embarrassing subplot 
of a love story between the researcher and the small beauty. 

Often the final version of a film is radically 
different from the initially 
proposed story, and pieces of a 
working scenario are changed or 
deleted for any variety of reasons. 
Such unused ideas are often as 
interesting as what was actually 
filmed. For example, Shigeru 
Kayama’s early draft of the 
original Godzilla story was 
written with the idea that 
Shinkichi, the boy from Odo 
Island whose brother was killed 
by Godzilla during the typhoon, 
would be the main character. 
Shinkichi was to leave Odo Island 
after gaining a job with Ogata’s 
salvage company, thanks to a 
reference from Ogata. The boy 
eventually comes to Tokyo where 
he takes up residence at Dr. 
Yamane’s house. 

The original story 
treatment of Godzilla (‘54) which 


Shigeru Kayama’s story treatment for Godzilla (‘54). 


film counterpart, going into a rage when the plan to 
electrocute Godzilla goes into effect. He even goes so far 
as to try and destroy the power station control room, 
making him seem eccentric and therefore less respectable. 

As far as the monster Godzilla itself, Kayama’s 
story seems understandably less spectacular, as he could 
not have foreseen the ability of Eiji Tsuburaya and his staff 
to create stunning visuals. The monster in the story 
treatment is written on a more animal-like level, its 
appearance mostly fueled by hunger. In fact, several scenes 
are written to graphically describe Godzilla’s feeding, while 
the destruction and confrontation with the armed forces is 
considerably toned down. The sense of overwhelming 
power of the monster and the impression of Godzilla 
attacking an arrogant mankind is subdued at best in 
Kayama’s version as the beast’s 
actions are described rather 
matter-of-factly. This is in stark 
contrast to the Godzilla appearing 
on film, a devastating beast whose 
relentless assault on mankind truly 
seems like nature’s radioactive 
revenge. Kayama does draw on 
other sources for inspiration in his 
story, the most obvious instance 
of which is Godzilla destroying a 
lighthouse in Tokyo Bay, 
borrowing directly from the 1953 
film The Beast From 20,000 
Fathoms, which itself was 
inspired by Ray Bradbury’s short 
story “The Fog Horn” about a 
dinosaur attacking a lighthouse on 
a foggy night. 

Although Kayama’s story 
provides a nice springboard for the 
film, it is ultimately just a typical 
monster-on-the-loose scenario, 


was finally submitted by Kayama to Toho, based on Eiji 
Tsuburaya’s giant octopus scenario, presented all of the 
main characters which eventually appeared in the film 
version except for reporter Hagiwara and the physician 
Dr. Tanabe. While the skeletal structure of the film lies 
within, both the monster and the characters were developed 
far differently, save for Dr. Serizawa. Kayama’s story is a 
bit more straightforward and lacking the suspense of what 
was filmed, with Godzilla appearing in the opening scene 
and later being seen clearly by all the Odo Island natives 
during the storm. The love triangle of the three main 
characters is absent, with Serizawa’s character appearing 
but twice— once when Emiko visits him and learns his 
secret, and again at the conclusion. Dr. Yamane, who 
remains in Tokyo throughout the story due to physical 
handicap, conducts himself with far less decorum than his 


giving credence to the long-held idea that screenwriters 
Takeo Murata and Ishiro Honda deserve much of the credit 
for infusing the story with the elements which elevated 
Godzilla to the level of cinema classic. Though Kayama 
wrote the crucial dramatic scene, the confrontation with 
Serizawa over the use of the oxygen destroyer, the rest of 
the original story seems to wander from event to event 
without building up to this point, making such a powerful 
scene come barreling out of nowhere. The screenplay’s 
addition of the love triangle, with Emiko’s betrothal to 
Serizawa made by Dr. Yamane years earlier, meshes each 
main character’s motivations with the others and channels 
them towards a single dramatic conclusion. While Emiko 
and Ogata retain their status as hero/heroine and love 
interest in both versions, their presence in the original story 
is rather incidental as opposed to the integral effect they 
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Scene 56 


Scene 56A 


Scene 57 


have on Serizawa in the screenplay. The rather emotionless 
nature of the original story is instead replaced by an 
emotionally-charged setting wherein Serizawa’s personal 
agony and ultimate sacrifice are felt on several levels—as 
both a scientist whose life was dedicated to bettering 
mankind but who instead found the most horrible force in 
nature, and as a private man whose life had been ruined 
by the war and who had to face up to the loss of his fiancee 
(Emiko) to his best friend. Dr. Yamane’s character is made 
more believable in the screenplay by toning down his 
insane rage at man’s attempts to destroy Godzilla. From 
this more rational man, his plea to study Godzilla, not only 
as a rare specimen but more importantly because of its 
ability to survive the bomb, seems more credible and thus 
invites serious contemplation by the viewer. The 
screenplay’s superior dramatic approach is also typified 
by the typhoon scene—rather than reveal Godzilla at this 
point as in the original story, an element of suspense and 
horror is added by having the monster’s appearance masked 
by the storm. This also preserves the shock element of 
Godzilla’s first appearance in a later scene, the beast 
unexpectedly popping his head over the mountain top. And 
finally, the drama of Serizawa’s death is magnified 
immensely by the screenplay’s addition of Serizawa’s final 
words, “Farewell, Be happy together.” With but these 
few words, the audience is hit with the total emotional 
impact of the moment as the full measure of Serizawa’s 
personal suffering is revealed—aware all along of Emiko 
and Ogata’s involvement, his death will also provide them 
an honorable way out of their personal dilemma. 

The final screenplay for Godzilla also contained 
a number of scenes which were omitted after filming had 


commenced. Originally, the research team on Odo Island 
sets up camp on the beach to investigate the devastated 
village a full day prior to Godzilla’s appearance, at which 
time they also go to visit the cemetery where Shinkichi’s 
brother and mother have been buried, this later scene 
actually having been filmed (see Unused Footage). 
Although radiation is found everywhere in the village, the 
discovery of the trilobite is not made at this time. Instead, 
that night, a scene inside Emiko’s/Dr. Yamane’s tent was 
to have taken place where the scientist gives an indication 
that he knows what is responsible for the village's 
destruction. He tells his daughter, “You heard the report 
of Dr. Tanabe. What I don’t understand is the radiation 
present on the island. Dr. Tanabe was also wondering 
whether it was caused by the storm. If so, then all of the 
land here should be affected by radiation, but the only place 
where it was found was the areas around the village which 
suffered the most damage. In other words, the places where 
the footprint-like things were found. What does it mean? 
When I first thought about the footprints and condition of 
that place, it seemed that some kind of giant life form must 
have landed on the island during that storm. But if it was 
some kind of life form, how could it possibly discharge 
radiation from its body? And such strong radiation at that?” 
When Emiko asks if he has the answer, her father replies, 
“Yes...kind of. But it’s too hard to believe.” She then 
becomes frustrated when he refuses to tell her what his 
suspicions are (Scene 56). 

A last minute change to the final screenplay 
altered the first appearance of Godzilla the following 
morning. As originally conceived, Emiko and Ogata are 
out on the beach. As Emiko breathes in the fresh morning 


Scene 64 
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Scene 62 


air, she is startled to see a huge rock in the surf suddenly 
begin to vibrate. When Emiko screams, Ogata notices that 
the boulder is indeed moving (actually the tip of Godzilla’s 
tail!--Scene 57). Shinkichi rushes forth with a rifle and 
fires a few shots as the ‘rock’ disappears behind a cliff. 
From this point, the ringing of the bell and appearance of 
Godzilla from over the mountain occurs, although Godzilla 
is first seen with a bleeding cow hanging from its mouth 
(Scene 60B). Godzilla then disappears after setting the 
trees on the mountain top afire (Scene 60C), followed by 
Dr. Yamane’s group inspecting the gigantic footprints on 
the beach where the trilobite is eventually found (Scene 
62). While an intriguing idea, it is somewhat uncertain 
whether the proposed optical effect of the tail would have 
clearly been discernible to the viewer as what it was 
intended to be. Also, by dropping the idea of the bleeding 
cow hanging from the monster’s jaw, Tsuburaya 
accomplished two things—eliminating a prop which did 
not necessarily look convincing or recognizable, and 
creating a more shocking effect by taking away a 
distraction to the viewer. 

Some subtle touches of characterization were also 
removed from the screenplay which, though interesting, 
were not vital to the story. One scene was to show all the 
principal characters riding in a car through the streets of 
Tokyo upon their return from Odo Island. While the 
dialogue covers little vital ground except to voice Dr. 
Yamane’s doubts about the effects of revealing his research, 
the staging of the scene itself clarifies Serizawa’s 
involvement with the Yamane family. The unspoken 
implication of Ogata sitting in the front seat while Serizawa 
sits in back with Emiko and Dr. Yamane is obvious, and 


Dr. Yamane is also shown to consider Serizawa as a 
scientific colleague as well as a future son-in-law (Scene 
64). Another such scene dropped was to have shown two 
men discussing their fears on a street corner as it rains 
while a radio announcement reports news of Godzilla. 
Everyone seems struck by a sense of dread and fear...except 
for a wounded war veteran standing under an awning in 
the background...Dr. Serizawa (Scene 71). Also, the filmed 
scene where Dr. Yamane arrives home quite depressed is 
explained by acut scene. Taking place in a beer hall, a tv 
report on the depth charge operation is cheered by the 
patrons who assume Godzilla has been destroyed. Amid 
all the revelry, a grim-looking Dr. Yamane, who has been 
sitting to the side, gets up and leaves (Scene 77). 

Although the film concluded with a salute to the 
sacrifice of Serizawa by the military as their ship returns 
from its mission, the story was intended to finish with a 
scene where Ogata and Emiko fly out over Tokyo Bay ina 
helicopter, dropping a memorial wreath for Serizawa into 
the waters below (Scenes 223 & 227). While a nice 
personal tribute from his friends, the scene was actually 
unnecessary and was dropped by Honda. 

The original version of Godzilla vs The Thing was 
also quite distant from what eventually appeared on the 
wide screen. Originally, the human drama involved two 
scientists, one of them Sakai’s college friend, the other his 
friend’s boss, while the character of Torahatta did not exist. 
At one point during the screenplay process, it was 
Godzilla's seemingly lifeless body that washed ashore 
rather than Mothra's egg, and the locals barter with 
scientists and businessmen alike for the right to access the 
body. When the decision was made to substitute Mothra's 
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egg for Godzilla’s body and keep his presence a secret until 
later, Mothra offers an explanation as to why it does not 
try to recover the egg by itself—the monster does not want 
to provoke a battle with mankind. Godzilla was supposed 
to have appeared in western Japan, destroying Himeji 
Castle (rather than Nagoya Castle), then proceeding 
through the Keihanshin area (Osaka/Kobe/Kyoto/Nara 
area) until the Tenyu River where a battle takes place with 
the JSDF. After this point, Godzilla 
would go to the beach where the final 
battle was to take place. An earlier 
version had the high tension tower 
tactics used to defend Tokyo, but 
Godzilla develops an immunity to 
artificial lightning, rendering the 
tactic useless. When Sakai and his 
associates travel to Infant Island to 
plead for Mothra's help, the humans 
offer themselves as hostages--it is this 
gesture that eventually moves Mothra 
to assist. The Iwo Island sequence of 
the film did not exist in the early story, 
the climax instead pitting Godzilla 
against the adult Mothra. For adding 
some human interest to the finale, 
suspense scenes were written 
showing Sakai and his associates 


being chased by Godzilla at the beach Shinichi Sekizawn’s screenplay for Godzilla vs The 


area. Once the final version of the Tieng Cbd). 


was submitted to Toho by Yukiko Takayama as an entry in 
a story contest sponsored by Toho. Ms. Takayama was 
taking screenwriting courses at the time, and when her 
story was selected as the contest winner, she was asked to 
do the final screenplay as well, the first of her career. Her 
original story had two monster dinosaurs called Titans (later 
changed to Titanosaurus) which would combine late in the 
film into a single powerful monster. 

Godzilla vs Biollante was 
given birth from an original story by 
Shinichiro Kobayashi, winner of a 
Godzilla Story Contest held by 
producer Tanaka in 1985. The 
elements of biotechnology, foreign 
spies, and a plant monster with a 
human element were common to both 
film and story, but their development 
took entirely different directions. 
Thinking a plant monster alone 
unsuitable as a enemy for Godzilla, 
Kobayashi had a third monster named 
Deutalios (a genetically combined 
fish and rodent) which provided 
Godzilla with a major battle. Missing 
completely were the film’s super 
weaponry and the ANB. Kobayashi’s 
story visualized Biollante as a type 
of poisonous tropical plant which 
seemed to have the ability to 


screenplay was written, one scene which was eventually 
discarded occurred after Godzilla’s first appearance— 
Godzilla attacks Rolisica (the fictional country in Mothra), 
the Rolisicans defending themselves with their new 
weapon, the Frontier Missile. This sequence was instead 
replaced by Godzilla's destruction of the Yokaichi 
Industrial Complex and the attack on Nagoya. 

According to an interview in a French magazine, 
Eiji Tsuburaya discussed the fact that budget constraints 
were always dictating changes in what the staff had hoped 
to produce. Of particular note, he said that the original 
idea for Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster was that two 
Mothras would appear (one adult, one larva), but cost 
considerations demanded that one of the Mothras be 
removed from the story. 

While co-writing the screenplay of Destroy All 
Monsters, Ishiro Honda worked on several ideas to expand 
the introduction of the monsters on Ogasawara Island. 
Feeling that a mere introduction of the monsters was too 
perfunctory, he came up with the idea of the island as not 
only a type of zoological park, but also a center of scientific 
study. He was particularly interested in exploring the 
subject of undersea farming at this point, but budget 
considerations caused him to drop the idea from the story. 

The original story for Terror of MechaGodzilla 


command the living elements of the forest in its effectively 
eerie battle scene against Godzilla. Unexpectedly, the focus 
of the story seemed much more on the human drama while 
the monsters as a whole are rather underdeveloped (which 
is an asset to the story in written form). The ending battle 
with Biollante is quite intriguing and very atmospheric. 
Though it borders on entering the realm of fantasy, 
fortunately the mood is not ruined by crossing the line. 
Perhaps the weakest point of the story is the manner in 
which Godzilla is disposed of, merely falling over a cliff 
as SDF lasers sear Biollante’s pollen on Godzilla’s body. 
However, as with many good written stories, some of the 
basic ideas also seemed unfilmable. 

Unlike most of the new films in the series where 
the process of developing a screenplay from an original 
story is given but a couple months, Biollante was developed 
over a four year period, over which time the kinks were 
worked out and a more cohesive drama could be 
formulated. Still, early versions were not without 
merit...one such version offered a more logical explanation 
for Biollante to appear in Ashinoko. As Biomajor agents 
steal the mutant plant from Shiragami’s lab and speed away 
from the lab in their car, the plant begins to grow and attacks 
the agent who is driving, causing the car to crash through 
the guard rail and plunge into the lake. Rather than laying 
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Unmade Storyboard Sequence 
Ashinoko Battle, from Godzilla vs Biollante 


1-Godzilla leaps on top of Biollante and attacks 2-Closeup of Godzilla sinking his fangs into 3-Biollante’s body is pulled from the lake by 
the bud. Biollante and yanking backwards. Godzilla’s violent attack. 


a all] Pomel epee 


4-Godzilla flips Biollante’s entire body out of the 5-Biollante smashes into the 
lake and towards land. city, making a giant crater. 


6-Debris falling everywhere, crushing several 
innocent onlookers. 


vines launch a vicious attack, 12-Godzilla’s radioactive blood rains death upon 
the populace. 


Fal 


13-The vines begin tolift Godzilla’s body towards 14-Biollante flips Godzilla as a crowd looks on 15-Godzilla’s body smashes into the city, skidding 
Biollante. (matte). 


16-More of Biollante'’s vines and roots surge forth 17-The army of vines swarms over Godzilla. 18-Godzilla blasts the vines and roots with his 
and attack. atomic breath. 


‘The above sequence was storyboarded during the early stages of production realized on film, and it contains scenes of personal violence (such as death 
once Godzilla vs Biollante was given the green light in June of 1989. The by Godzilla’s radioactive blood) which are almost never allowed in a 
action depicted is much more ambitious than what could practically be Godzilla film. 
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a trap in Osaka to shoot the ANB into Godzilla, early 
versions had but an abbreviated and rather unsuspenseful 
scene in the city where Gondo alone fires several shells at 
Godzilla from a hotel rooftop. Super X-2 did not appear 
in the city, having been destroyed earlier in a confrontation 
with the monster at Naruto Bridge, a scene which also 
combined Miki’s attempted mental attack against Godzilla. 
One late draft of the screenplay was to have Biollante’s 
final version retain its earlier flower-like appearance, the 
bud of the rose deploying sap and acid pollen, stabbing 
Godzilla with its thorny body, and using its petals like 
wings in order to glide about the landscape. 

Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (1993) was originally 
written with the idea that the mutated Rodan would be a 
White Rodan, rather than the reddish Fire Rodan which 
appeared in the film. Rodan’s protective instincts toward 
the Baby Godzilla were more clearly demonstrated in early 
versions, establishing a nest atop a skyscraper and breaking 
into an exotic plant greenhouse to obtain tropical plants to 
feed the Baby. Rodan also battled the Garuda and 
MechaGodzilla by flying in a circle to create a tornado, 
badly damaging the Garuda. At an early stage, a mated 
pair of Rodans were to have appeared on Adonoa Island, 
with the MechaGodzilla rather than Godzilla engaging 
them in battle, at which point one Rodan is killed. 
MechaGodzilla was originally conceived of as a giant robot 
which would be formed by the combination of several 
smaller vehicles. This concept later changed to a non- 
flying MechaGodzilla which would be transported about 
to battle Godzilla. Only when the Garuda was modified 
to combine with the MG, did the robot gain the ability to 
fly. The early version climax had Godzilla’s defeat at the 
hands of the Super MG followed by a malfunction in the 
Garuda’s nuclear reactor. After separating from the 
MechaGodzilla, Garuda explodes, the resulting fallout 
reviving Godzilla...perhaps a bit less contrived than the 
film version showing Rodan inexplicably dissolving into 
aradioactive mist which resuscitates the reptile. Although 
director Okawara claims that the film originally was to 
> Original storyboard idea for the underwater battle of Godzilla 
and Battra, drawn by Hurricane Ryu (Godzilla vs Mothra-’92). 


<4 Deutalios design for the original story of Godzilla vs Biollante, 
by author Shinichiro Kobayashi. 


have concluded with the death of Godzilla, the factremains 
that none of the screenplay treatments prepared for the 
film ever contained this element since Toho would not 
allow the idea to go forward. 

According to an interview with director 
Yamashita, Godzilla vs Space Godzilla was originally 
written with additional monsters. Enormous dragonfly 
creatures, acting as Space Godzilla's minions, were to 
arrive first on Earth and attack the Baby Godzilla. Only 
after Godzilla appears to defend the Baby did Space 
Godzilla arrive, and Godzilla suffers a near-death defeat 
at the hands of Space Godzilla. Also, first evidence of the 
existence of Space Godzilla comes from the wreckage of 
the space shuttle Discovery which is mysteriously 
destroyed in one of the film’s first scenes. 

Storyboards also provide insight into scenes 
imagined yet never filmed. Sketches made for Godzilla 
vs The Thing showed that Tsuburaya envisioned several 
innovative battle techniques for Godzilla and the adult 
Mothra, though most were abandoned for lack of 
practicality in execution. To keep Godzilla at bay, Mothra 
was to land and stand on its hind legs to generate a wind 
attack. Since the larva Mothras were originally not to 
appear, the adult Mothra was envisioned as spinning a 
cocoon around Godzilla and dropping him into the ocean. 
For Godzilla vs Biollante, one suggested tactic for Biollante 
was to have the plant creature try to absorb Godzilla, much 
like The Thing (1982), vines wrapping themselves around 
Godzilla’s body and penetrating inside beneath his skin. 
In Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, one of mankind’s defense 
tactics was to have an orbiting maser satellite bombarding 
Godzilla with masers from the sky, a nice idea but 
dramatically lacking since it would be impossible for 
Godzilla to respond against. Original battle ideas for 
Godzilla and the MechaGhidorah showed the cyborg 
monster unleashing a barrage of missiles from its 
chestplate, Godzilla’s ray arcing across the sky to shoot 
them down. For Godzilla vs Mothra, the underwater battle 
with Battra was originally envisioned against Battra’s adult 
form, much of the sequence planned as a high speed 
underwater chase. 
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One of the facts of life in filming motion pictures is that 
far more footage is shot than is ever used, whether it be 
live action or special effects. Scenes go unused for a variety 
of reasons...some are better captured in a different take or 
from another camera angle, some may be superfluous or 
trimmed for length, others may be abandoned as 
unsatisfactory, etc. Unused scenes from the Godzilla films 
are especially enjoyable, providing a new source of 
enjoyment on a familiar subject. Pieced together from 
several sources, this section relates some of the most 
notable moments of ‘Unseen Godzilla’. 

Although the actual footage apparently no longer 
exists, several additional scenes were filmed for the drama 
of Godzilla (1954), The Odo Island sequences were 
considerably longer. Attempting to solve the mystery of 
the shipwrecks, Ogata and a team from Nankai Salvage 
were filmed conducting a series of tests and searching for 
evidence of a natural disaster. Afterwards, Ogata and 
Emiko walk along the beach, discussing their dilemma with 
Serizawa. Later, after returning to the island following 
the typhoon, the investigation team was filmed visiting 
the cemetery to pray for Shinkichi's mother and brother. 

For Monster Zero, when Godzilla and Rodan are 
being transported to Planet X, the Mysterians space station 
model was retrieved from the model shed and used in the 
background for a scene showing the saucers towing the 
two monsters toward their planet. With nothing established 
to show that the X men had a space station, the shot was 
removed from the final print. 

Japanese trailers provide a good source for unused 
special effects clips. A Toho ‘progress report’ trailer, 
assembled early during the filming of King Kong vs 
Godzilla, contains a fine scene from Godzilla’s attack on 
the NATO base. Here Godzilla is seen in long shot, turning 
around and demolishing a building with his tail, this scene 
replaced by a close-up of the tail destroying the rebuilt 
miniature in the final product. For Godzilla vs Gigan, an 
alternate camera shot of Godzilla spinning to knock down 
Gigan with his tail was used. An interesting scene for 
Terror of MechaGodzilla shows both Titanosaurus and 
MG2 during the city attack turning in unison towards the 
camera, emphasizing their control by aliens. For Godzilla 
('84), one scene showed the newly revived Godzilla 
advancing on a fleeing crowd while a fiery explosion rips 
through the base of a skyscraper. 

Toho’s Unused Special Effects Clips video release 
contains a treasure trove of unused clips from the 1960's. 
From Godzilla vs The Thing we see the first take of 
Godzilla smashing into Nagoya Castle...as typically 
happens, not everything goes according to plan. The castle 
miniature does not crumble when Godzilla strikes it, 
Nakajima quickly improvising to tilt the monster’s head 
back for an angry roar. Editing and a second take were 


A Upon their arrival on 
Odo Island, Dr. Yamane, 
Emiko, Ogata, and Dr. 
Tanabe pay their respects at 
the grave of Shinkichi's 
mother and brother, 

<< The research team sets 
up camp on Odo Island's 
beach. The morning after 
arriving, Emiko and Ogata 
walk on the beach and are 
startled to see a giant 
boulder in the surf move 


Ne ca (an unfilmed effect to 
MSS depict Godzita’s tid. 
Godzilla ('54) Unused Scenes 
Seer rk cal 


A The first appearance of Godzilla, the prop head poking its head 
over the mountain top. To give purpose to Godzilla’s first 
appearance, it was considered to make the beast appear to be 
feeding, so the bleeding carcass of a cow hangs from the mouth of 
the model Godzilla. Test footage of the effect was not convincing, 
and indeed was considered confusing since the prop cow could 
not be easily distinguished. As a result, Eiji Tsuburaya decided 
to reshoot the scene, eliminating Godzilla’s feeding. 
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Being prepared well in advance of the final editing of a film, trailers 
prove a fine source of unused special effects: 

@ A hand puppet sprays freon gas to simulate the atomic breath. 
® Long shot of Godzilla spinning around after setting fire to the 
NATO base, taken from a ‘Toho Progress Report’ trailer. O&@ 
Alternate camera angles of the battle between Godzilla and the 
adult Mothra. ® Godzilla landing on Solgel Island and advancing 
into the jungle (Type 1966 costume used). © Godzilla ready to 
flee the blizzard engulfing Solgel Island. ® Matte shot of people 
‘fleeing from Hedorah as it feeds on automobiles. ® The alien 
superweapon MechaGodzilla is ‘unmasked’ from his disguise in 
a daylit countryside scene, using a flashing light effect instead of 
the animated fire utilized for the final film version's nighttime 
oil field battle. 


King Kong vs Godzilla (62) Godzilla vs The Thing ("64) 


Godzilla vs The Thing ('64) 
es - : 
) 


= 
Godzilla vs The Smog Monster ('71) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla ('74) - the alternative unmasking sequence 
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eventually needed to complete the effect. Among 
other clips from this film are scenes of Godzilla 
rising from the ground (without the blue screen 
foreground elements) and Godzilla marching 
through the countryside. Scenes from Ghidrah 
include a spectacular aerial view (meant to be 
Rodan’s viewpoint) of the vast Yokohama city set 
at night, followed by an extreme long shot from 
ground level of Godzilla marching through the same 
set. Also included are a view of Rodan rising from 
Mt. Aso in extreme long shot (top right), and a more 
lengthy shot of the tv tower knocked over by King 
Ghidorah than was used in the final film. Clips 
from Monster Zero include the original high-speed 
footage of Rodan destroying the train trestle (the 
final print speeding the effect up by intermittent 
frame removal) and several shots of the oversized 
Godzilla foot prop destroying buildings. Most 
amazing of all are the clips from Destroy All 
Monsters which feature a brief battle of Godzilla 
against Manda, taking place during the Tokyo attack 
(right). The scene begins with a long shot of Manda 
wrapped around a skyscraper as Godzilla advances 
on this position. Godzilla reacts to Manda’s 
presence by attacking the serpent, pulling on its head 
and causing the skyscraper to collapse on them. The 
tape also shows a few sfx bloopers...from Monster 
Zero, miniature vehicles smack into barriers and 
the Godzilla foot prop falls apart in mid-scene, while 
from Destroy All Monsters we watch Godzilla from 
an aerial position, located behind a rooftop missile 
launcher which falls apart as it fires. 

Although unused footage from the pre-80's 
is quite rare, such scenes have become more 
accessible in recent years, especially from the films 
of Koichi Kawakita. The director’s disappointment 
with Godzilla vs Biollante’s exclusion of many of 
his effects is justified by viewing unused clips. 
Lengthy chunks of the military assault in Uraga 
Strait were excised, most featuring miniature 
helicopters and battleships buzzing around and 
bombarding Godzilla from several camera angles. 
Godzilla’s advance through the Thunder Beam field 
and the military’s struggle to pin him down there 
were also significantly cut back. Godzilla’s 
approach to Ashinoko was filmed as a beautifully 
atmospheric close-up of the monster’s head moving 
through the treetops mixed with a Godzilla point- 
of-view of the forest being flattened in front of him, 
similar to Kong’s first appearance in the 1976 King 
Kong. The attack on Osaka contained some striking 
images which were ultimately discarded--a matte 
of Godzilla passing behind a flame-lit Osaka Castle, 
and a long profile shot of Super X-2 flying forward 
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Experimental Footage 


1 


Top: Cel animation used to depict Biollante engulfing Godzilla, 
the huge mouth transforming into a giant rose. 

Middle: Stop motion animation of Biollante’s vines attacking 
Godzilla—lightning effects added to mask the lack of fluid motion. 
Bottom: Computer graphics of Mothra’s wings unfurling. 
Effective in still frames, but unnatural in motion. 


and firing missiles which strike Godzilla and explode on 
impact. Background details in several scenes such as 
helicopters circling the monsters, adding subtle touches 
of realism, were nearly all trimmed out of the final edit. 
But not everything which was cut was so painful. The 
transformation of the Ashinoko countryside into a field of 
roses after Biollante had burned away, though nicely 
filmed, just did not work as the tissue paper roses 
populating the set looked impossibly large. To achieve 
movement impossible with suit-mation and wire works, 
experimental stop motion animation footage of Godzilla’s 
struggle with Biollante’s vines was shot, but ultimately 
Kawakita realized it could not be matched to the suit- 
mation footage and it was discarded. Over objections from 
studio personnel, Kawakita used cel animation to realize 
his original idea for the climax where Biollante changes 
form, engulfing Godzilla’s ANB-ridden body in its mouth 
and transforming into a huge rose. At a screening of a 
rough cut of the film, he realized this concept did not work 
and he ordered the scene stricken. 

For Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, the first 
appearance of the newly reborn Godzilla showed the 
monster traveling through an underwater cavern, with all 
but one brief close-up eventually trimmed. When Godzilla 
emerged from the ocean prior to his battle with King 
Ghidorah, a long shot of the monster wading through the 
water near a lighthouse was filmed. The prop tail destroyed 
the lighthouse, followed by an extended long shot of 
Godzilla marching past the debris and continuing on into 
the countryside. The entire sequence was cut except for 
the last half of Godzilla's advance into the forest. 

Of the scenes filmed for Godzilla vs Mothra 
which were not used, perhaps the most noteworthy was 
the scene showing Godzilla and Battra plummeting down 
from the ocean surface and smashing into the ocean floor. 
The scene required elaborate setup that lasted nearly an 
entire day, but the resulting three seconds of film proved 
unsatisfactory. When the Landmark Tower was dropped 
onto Godzilla, two alternate camera angles were used, 
including a spectacular shot from a camera set in the rafters 
above the tower, 

Several drama scenes for Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla, including some important plot and 
character development, were left on the cutting room floor 
in order to maintain the film's pacing. An interesting red 
herring thrown in at the opening involved the unsuspecting 
Aoki's first mission in the MechaGodzilla cockpit. Before 
even settling into his quarters after training, an alarm 
klaxon sounds, warning that Godzilla has been sighted. 
The MechaGodzilla team scrambles into action, an 
obviously unprepared Aoki fumbling through his operator's 
manual while at his station. As the battle with Godzilla 
commences, Aoki becomes confused as the locations where 
Godzilla is shown on his monitor seem to be changing. 
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Suddenly, King Ghidorah and then Mothra appear and 
attack the robot monster. The cockpit is jarred and Aoki 
prepares for death as Godzilla fires his atomic breath--just 
then, a computer voice tells the crew that their vehicle has 
been destroyed. Aoki has been fooled by a simulation 
training mission. Several other scenes of Aoki's rough 
treatment by G Force personnel were also edited. A scene 
showing the Baby Godzilla having a strong reaction to 
Miki Saegusa's presence was also trimmed. When Miki, 
Aoki, and Azusa approach the Baby's cage, the Baby 
becomes quire agitated. Miki assumes that her telepathic 
link with Godzilla must also have some effect on the Baby, 
so she decides to enter the cage and communicate. The 
Baby growls and grimaces at first, and Miki becomes 
afraid. The Baby's tail rises above Miki's head, causing 
her to flinch, but the tail only flicks at her hair in a friendly 
gesture. This scene establishes Miki’s relationship with 
Baby Godzilla and sets the basis for her later objection to 
use of the Baby in the G Crusher plan. Aoki's presence in 
the Garuda cockpit for the final battle, wearing a helmet 
with the name 'A. Johnson’ on it, was never explained in 
the final film. In a discarded scene, Aoki snuck up behind 
pilot Johnson in the Garuda dock and knocked him 
unconscious, dragging Johnson away and then 
commandeering the Garuda. 

Several seemingly important special effects 
sequences for Godzilla vs Space Godzilla were removed 
from the final cut of the film. After Space Godzilla has 
sealed Little Godzilla inside the crystal trap, Godzilla 
approaches the crystals and violently tries to break through 
and free the infant. Unsuccessful, Godzilla roars in anger 
and then storms off. Since this established Godzilla's 
motivation to hunt down Space Godzilla, removing this 
scene seemed a curious decision. While Godzilla 
approaches Kyushu under control of the telepathic 
amplifier, several scenes of the G Force battling Godzilla 
were filmed, but almost nothing appeared in the final print. 
A battle in the ocean reminiscent of the Uraga Strait battle 
of Godzilla vs Biollante was staged, helicopters darting 
about and firing as battleships circle the monster. This 
time, the fleet is much larger, and in addition submarines 
join the attack. But nearly the whole sequence was 
discarded, and inexplicably a stock shot of Godzilla 
destroying one of the ships was lifted from Biollante for 
use here. The G Force also staged a land battle against the 
monster with a typically ineffective mazer and artillery 
division sent in as cannon fodder for Godzilla. Perhaps 
feeling it a bit too repetitive, Toho dropped the entire scene. 


Top: Biollante attacks a fishing boat in Ashinoko. Middle (top): 
Godzilla walking through the countryside near Wakasa, 
apparently unaffected by ANB infection. Middle (bottom): Rear 
projection footage of MechaGhidorah falling from the sky while 
media onlookers in the foreground scatter for cover. Bottom: 
Godzilla lined up in MechaGhidorah’s target scope. 


Godzilla vs Biollante (’89) 


Godzilla vs King Ghidorah (°91) 
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Godzilla vs Mothra (92) 


Godzilla vs Mothra ("92) 


3) 1) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) 
© Battra seen through an office window @ A member of the sfx Industrial Complex ® Long shot of Godzilla in Kyoto ® Godzilla 
crew dressed as an office worker, sitting at a desk as Mothra crawls _ in the forest of the Suzuka Mountains © Baby Godzilla at first 
past his window...oblivious to what is happening, he remains at _ reacts to Miki's psychic presence © Long shot of Godzilla and 
his desk as the office about him is shaken so badly that he is thrown _ high tension towers in the Suzuka Mountains ® Godzilla battles 
to the floor ® Matte shot of Godzilla destroying the Yokaichi _ the sacrificial G-Force land forces 


£5) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla ('93) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (‘93) Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) 


Godzilla vs Space Godzilla ('94) 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla ('93) 
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Perhaps no other films have suffered so consistently at the 
hands of editors assigned by foreign distributors as 
Japanese science fiction. The differences between what 
the filmmakers intended and what foreign audiences were 
given are alternately fascinating and maddening, the often 
diminished end product reflecting negatively on Toho 
rather than on those responsible. 

The Americanization of Godzilla (’54) was to be 
expected—the film spoke directly to Japanese society and 
their contemporary issues, making it a bit less accessible 
for audiences here. To add some audience identification 
to the 1956 release, director Terry Morse filmed several 
insert scenes with Raymond Burr as American reporter 
Steve Martin, making it appear that he had a social 
relationship Serizawa and Emiko. This effectively 
integrated Burr into the main story, making him seem less 
than the afterthought which his footage really represented. 
Dubbing in the film was minimal but competent, and 
though trimmed down, the dialogue was actually well- 
written. Although the overall result nicely stood on its 
own and conveyed Honda’s message, characterization 
suffered a bit in comparison and much of the sheer power 
of Honda’s version was missing. The character of 
Hagiwara, a reporter assigned to cover the mystery of the 
shipping disasters, was supplanted by Burr’s character. 
Hagiwara not only prompted the official investigation team 
to visit Odo Island, he also attempted to interview Serizawa 
after receiving a lead from one of the scientist’s friends in 
Germany, indicating that he may know a way to destroy 
Godzilla. This scene, taking place immediately before 
Serizawa first disclosed his invention to Emiko, established 
much earlier on that Serizawa held the key to Godzilla’s 
defeat. 

The Japanese version more fully revealed the 
tragic nature of Serizawa’s character. As Ogata and Emiko 
discussed the delicate subject of telling Serizawa that 
Emiko wants to break her engagement with the scientist, 
it was revealed that Serizawa had lost an eye during the 
war. And during Emiko’s flashback, Serizawa explained 
his discovery to be both accidental and terrifying: 

“T wanted to learn about oxygen from every angle. 
While working on this, I found a disastrous energy 
hidden inside it. I found it, and I was terrified. I 
felt sick inside...I didn’t mean to discover such a 
thing, I just di if it were used as a weapon, it 
would destroy civilization as surely as the H-bomb 
would. I’ll never let people know about it until 
I’ve found a peaceful purpose for it. That’s why I 
didn’t tell him (Hagiwara). If they knew about it 
and forced me to use it as a weapon, I’d destroy all 


> The pivotal dramatic moment of Godzilla ('54)--Serizawa 
struggles to resolve his dilemma. 


A Raymond Burr as reporter Steve Martin in American footage 
specially shot for the U.S. version of Godzilla (’54). 


the data of my discovery and kill myself.” 
Though the dialogue was well-written in the U.S. version 
of the drama’s pivotal scene where Serizawa is confronted 
about using the oxygen destroyer, the complete original 
version was even more powerful: 

Serizawa: Forgive me, Ogata. Why should I want 

to destroy my discovery? I just have to...it’s a 

terrifying vehicle of destruction. Please forget 

about it. 

Ogata: | know how you feel about it, but if we 

don’t destroy Godzilla, Godzilla will destroy us all. 

Serizawa: If I use the oxygen destroyer once, 

people would know about it and eventually try to 

use it as a weapon. A-bombs...H-bombs...haven’t 

we got enough menace to civilization already? I 

can’t let my discovery add to the menace. 

Ogata: What about the Godzilla? Do we just wait 

to be crushed? Serizawa, you're the only man that 

can save us from the Godzilla. If people knew about 

the oxygen destroyer, you could keep the formula 

to yourself. Mankind could never be able to use it. 

Serizawa: Man is weak. Even if I have burnt the 

papers, the formula still lives within me. As long 
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as I live, there is the danger that I may be tempted 
touse it. Aaaghh...(he is overcome by grief) | wish 
Thadn’t found it! 
And after Serizawa relents, he grimly burned his notes 
and said to Emiko: 
Serizawa: I'll never let these papers be grabbed by 
devils. 

Dr. Yamane’s insistence on studying Godzilla was 
more fully explained in the original version. Rather than 
the cliched motive of a scientist wanting to study a rare 
creature, Dr. Yamane realized that Godzilla’s survival of 
the bomb tests showed that it could not be destroyed by 
conventional means and that it possessed a unique 
physiology. His character was motivated by a desire to 
discover “the amazing secrets of life” which had allowed 
Godzilla to survive the unsurvivable, hinting that Godzilla 
also held the solution to counteracting the lingering effects 
of the bomb, the greatest cataclysm which Japan had ever 
experienced. 

Interestingly, the original version pointed out that 
public reaction was not the lone concern of the Japanese 
parliament when Godzilla’s existence was discovered. An 
intense debate was waged whether this information should 
be made public because of the effects it would have on 
both economic markets and international diplomacy. 

The carnage viewed in the hospital after 
Godzilla’s rampage was more graphically displayed in the 
original version, making a much more powerful impact 
on the viewer. Instead of merely searching for someone 
as she did in the U.S. version, Emiko worked in the hospital 
to comfort several victims, including a small child. It was 
this overwhelming experience that so filled her with grief 
which finally prompted her to reveal the existence of the 
oxygen destroyer. 

According to Honda, the crux of his intended 
message was contained in Dr. Yamane’s lines in a scene 
cut from the U.S. version just before the final salute to 
Serizawa: 

“T cannot believe that what we destroyed was the 
only Godzilla. If they keep on experimenting with 
deadly weapons again and again, there may again 


> The Frontier Missile attack on Godzilla, appearing only in 
overseas versions of Godzilla vs The Thing ("64). 
appear another Godzilla somewhere in the world.” 

Interestingly enough, the French version of the 
first Godzilla is a kind of hybrid of both the Japanese and 
U.S. versions, putting Raymond Burr's character directly 
in the middle of the Japanese film's plot. 

Attempting to trick the public into thinking they 
would be seeing a new monster instead of the return of 
Godzilla and to avoid conflict with a proposed U.S. feature 
by AIP, Warner Bros. bought Godzilla Raids Again and 
retitled it as Gigantis, the Fire Monster. As with the 
original, this film was extensively Americanized, but this 
time the results were extremely negative. Supervised by 
Hugo Grimaldi, the film was dubbed, rescored, and the 
sound remixed. The dubbing was atrocious, giving the 
film an undeserved campy feel, and a needless narration 
by Hiroshi Koizumi’s character was also added. Masaru 
Sato’s score, save a portion heard during the Osaka battle 
and again at the climax, was replaced by odd tracks from 
Kronos and The Deerslayer. The film’s climax removed 
some scenes of Godzilla destroying miniature planes and 
instead lengthened the sequence by reprinting certain 
explosions several times, sometimes in reverse to disguise 
the ploy. To lend credence to the American slant that these 
monsters were ‘fire monsters’ of the same family, 
Godzilla’s roar was removed from most sections of the 
film and redubbed with Angilas’ roar. When Dr. Yamane 
appeared at the defense conference to show film of the 
first Godzilla, the U.S. version added in an incredibly 
laughable and crudely produced section which was 
supposed to detail the creation of life on earth and explain 
the origin of the ‘fire monsters’. Gigantis was the classic 
example of how the reputation of Japanese films has 
suffered unmercifully due to Americanization. 

Very little improvement in Americanization can 
be noted with King Kong vs Godzilla. A huge chunk of 
the opening 20 minutes, concentrating mostly on the drug 
company which later sends a team to investigate Faro 
Island, was cut, as well as a good deal of characterization 
of the film’s main players. Replacing this footage were 
cheap-looking American produced scenes of various 
‘international’ reporters who appeared from time to time, 
commenting on various events related to the monsters. The 
result was that Japanese characters showed up along the 
way who came from nowhere or acted inexplicably, giving 
a disjointed feel to the human drama. The American 
footage included a laughable attempt by ‘expert’ Dr. Arnold 
Johnson, lecturing on the nature of the two title monsters 
and explaining Godzilla’s origin by using pictures from a 
pre-schooler’s dinosaur book. Akira Ifukube’s strong 
musical score was completely eliminated except for the 


4 Dr. Yamane reflects on Godzilla’s death and the possibility 
that another exists, cut from the U.S. version of Godzilla (54). 
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Faro Island native chant and a few notes used in the 
exploration of the island, instead replaced by either stock 
Universal horror music or no scoring at all. To debunk the 
ridiculous rumors that have persisted for years about the 
film’s climax, two different endings were never produced 
for the film. The only difference was that Godzilla’s roar 
from underwater was removed from the American 
soundtrack as Kong swam away. 

American International picked up Mothra vs 
Godzilla in 1964, and aside from changing the title to 
Godzilla vs the Thing in an attempt to generate additional 
box office receipts from a curious public, their handling 
of the film was impeccable. Their use of Titra Studios for 
dubbing the film produced excellent results as the voice 
actors matched their voices to the screen actors. Except 
for cutting a brief scene of Kumayama distributing flyers 
to the public to announce the opening of Happy Land and 
a brief moment showing Kumayama’s bloody demise, the 
film remained intact. In fact, American audiences were 
treated to a highlight scene shot by Toho but never released 
in Japan...the outstanding Frontier Missile attack on 
Godzilla by American warships. 

Walter Reade-Sterling International, which 
released Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster, saw fit to 
rearrange the sequence of several scenes and also re-edit 
small portions of music and sound effects, the results in 
most instances actually improving the final product. 
Interestingly enough, the new music added in selected 
scenes closely matched the tone and style of Ifukube so as 
not to serve as a distraction at all. The theme of Kurobe 
gorge, the discovery of the meteorite, the emergence of 
Rodan, the prelude to Godzilla’s rise from the ocean, the 


gun battle at the clinic, and Malness stalking Shindo and 
the princess—all were scored with ‘new’ music, the later 
three scenes having been left unscored by Ifukube. The 
addition of monster cries as background sounds during 
scenes of Malness stalking Shindo and the princess 
improved greatly on the original version, giving the feeling 
that the monsters were indeed battling nearby as the human 
drama unfolded. Cut from U.S. prints was Detective 
Shindo’s prolonged conversation with his boss which set 
up the subplot involving the princess/prohetess. The 
sequence of Rodan’s escape from Mt. Aso was slightly 
altered, the monster’s head shown popping out of the crater 
wall before the monster had completely emerged. A 
closeup of Rodan’s head, the mouth opening a bit too 
widely, was edited out, as well as a nice long shot of Rodan 
hovering over the crater as a miniature bus fled the scene 
in the foreground. Rather than having Rodan first show 
up in Yokohama to antagonize Godzilla, the U.S. version 
had Rodan appear just as Godzilla surfaced to destroy the 
ocean liner, in effect making it seem as if Rodan was 
stalking Godzilla from the start. This scene, deftly 
complemented by its newly added music, was very 
effective at building tension in anticipation of Godzilla’s 
entrance. Among several other minor changes made, 
perhaps the most significant was the script’s substitution 
of Mars in place of Venus as the home planet of the 
prophetess’ ancestors. 

Monster Zero, which went unreleased in America 
until 1970 (five years after its Japanese release), suffered 
the indignity of some bargain basement dubbing by Glen 
Glenn Studios. However, aside from altering the opening 
title music from the victory march to the theme of the 
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Kumayama’s bloody demise, trimmed from 
Godzilla vs The Thing ('64). 


Rodan’s mouth opens a bit too wide, cut from 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster ('64). 


Opening sequence of Godzilla during a storm, 
cut from Son of Godzilla (’67). 


monster’s capture (a more ominous and satisfactory choice 
for an opening), the film was presented basically intact. 

Godzilla vs The Sea Monster, the first of two 
consecutive films to bypass American theatrical release 
and be sold directly to television by Walter Reade-Sterling, 
also escaped the editors virtually unscathed. However, 
one very welcomed change made to the U.S. version was 
the deletion of Sato’s ridiculous, wacky music which 
accompanied the jet plane attack. It was appalling to see 
the film’s highlight scene destroyed by such inane scoring, 
which was totally unlike any other music in the film. 

The original release of Son of Godzilla to 
television deleted the opening sequence which depicted 
an airplane flying through a storm in the south Pacific when 
it experienced strange radio interference. Tracking the 
source, the crew spotted Godzilla heading for Solgel Island. 

With Destroy All Monsters back with AIP, a 
competent job of handling the film was done again. The 
only changes made to the film were the elimination of the 
opening theme music (S Y-3’s theme) and deletion of a brief 
scene during the battle with Ghidorah. In the cut scene, as 
Angilas was thrown to the ground by the airborne King 
Ghidorah, Minya covered his head and ducked. 

In Godzilla vs Gigan, one change made to 
accommodate American audiences involved the manner 
in which the monsters ‘spoke’ to one another. For its 
extremely limited stateside release, Godzilla and Angilas 
were actually given distorted speaking voices by which 
they communicated at two different times, while in the 
Japanese version, distorted monster roars were 
accompanied by cartoon word balloons to achieve the same 
‘effect’. It is hard to decide which is worse... 

Starting with Gigan, the remainder of the 70’s 
films were badly dubbed in Hong Kong, originally for 
British release, and as such were somewhat edited for 
violence (except MechaGodzilla). The theatrical release 
of Terror of Godzilla was heavily edited for violence, going 
so far as to remove Katsura’s suicide, leaving the viewer 
without a clue as to why MechaGodzilla 2 was suddenly 
shut down! But when the film was first released to 
television by UPA under the title Terror of MechaGodzilla, 
the missing footage was restored and a five minute 
prologue was added. This introduction, using clips from 
other UPA releases (Monster Zero and Godzilla’s Revenge), 
was an intriguing though not altogether accurate attempt 
to explain the myth of Godzilla and his transformation from 


villain to hero. Unfortunately, this version was short lived 
in the market, with current video and tv prints harkening 
back to the theatrical print. 

The Americanization of Godzilla 1985 was an 
abomination perpetrated by Roger Corman’s New World 
Pictures. New World used a miserable, grainy print of the 
Japanese original as a starting point and added new scenes 
with Raymond Burr and stock footage from the 1954 film 
to link this to the original Godzilla. The new scenes and 
especially the 1954 stock footage were nice touches, aside 
from the decidedly unfunny comic relief provided by a 
young wise-guy officer. But again the editors went far 
beyond the call of duty, making bizarre and often pointless 
changes to the sequence of events, the scoring, and the 
script. Their incessant cutting and restructuring of 
numerous sequences gave the film a choppy, stuttering feel. 
Completely removed were various special effects, most 
notably the wonderful shot of Godzilla’s reflection on a 
mirrored building as he destroyed Ginza, and shots of the 
1/1 scale foot prop smashing Tokyo. Considering 
American audiences too simple-minded to accept the 
Russians in a positive manner, the heroic attempt by the 
Russian commander to abort the accidental missile launch 
was changed to make it look as if the ‘evil empire’ 
purposely launched the attack. But a few of New World’s 
changes were not completely without merit. When 
Professor Hayashida perfected his sonic transmitter and 
succeeded in attracting Godzilla’s attention, the monster 
blankly stared at the office building in the original version. 
New World’s editors more sensibly cut in a scene of 
Godzilla quickly moving towards the source of the signal, 
more accurately showing the monster’s attraction to the 
sound waves. Also, the strange song (with English lyrics 
“Goodbye now Godzilla, my old friend, sayonara till we 
meet again”) was removed from the end credits, replaced 
instead with a pleasing symphonic suite of themes from 
Koroku’s score. Overall, however, the end product was a 
miserable, pale shadow of the original. Once again Toho’s 
reputation suffered in large part due to the whims of its 
American distributor. 

With Toho unable to strike a distribution deal for 
subsequent Godzilla features, the films have languished 
in anonymity in this country, with Godzilla vs Biollante 
only recently gaining direct-to-video release by HBO 
Video. To their credit, the film is competently handled 
and presented intact, in a letterboxed format to boot. 
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‘Son of Godzilla - International Poster (small) Destroy All Monsters - Japanese reissue Poster 


The manner in which Toho and their overseas distributors 
have marketed Godzilla’s films has always been quite 
intriguing. In the business of motion pictures, good 
marketing strategy is often as important if not more 
important than the quality of the end product in determining 
success or failure. Though techniques may vary, the strong 
visual appeal of the subject makes the task that much easier. 
The following section offers a brief overview of the various 
means used to promote Godzilla around the world, giving 
special mention to the most interesting and unusual items 
while offering a small visual sample. 

Printed Materials for Theater Display 

Nothing grabs the attention of a moviegoer and gets their 
excitement flowing like a good display outside the theater 


lobby. To that end, most theaters have utilized three types 
of materials: posters, lobby cards, and stills. 
Posters 

Probably the most noticeable and effective advertising tools 
at the disposal of a theater owner, posters spark the interest 
of patrons by leading (or in some cases misleading) them 
to create fantastic images of what they will be seeing. The 
style in Japan is very straightforward—using a colorful 
montage of photo images, dominated by monsters and 
action, audiences are shown exactly what to expect-- 
nothing is kept under wraps. The dominant poster size is 
a 5icm x 70cm one-sheet, although pre-80’s films often 
also saw limited runs of 1/2 sheet insert posters and 
oversized 2-sheets, the later often being a kind of specialty 
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Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster - U.S. 22” x 28" poster 


image--showing off special features or powers of monsters 


or vehicles, for example. With the advent of the new series 
in 1984, each successive film has been heralded months 
in advance by beautiful 2-sheet artwork posters by 
illustrator Noriyoshi Ohrai. Up through the 70's, Toho 
also issued international posters in English to advertise 
their films to overseas distributors—some were large 2- 
sheet artwork images, others were mini-posters printed 
with photo and synopsis on the reverse side. 

The approach in America to posters is much 
different than that of Japan, with creative yet often blatantly 
misleading paintings used to entice customers, this tact 
especially a trademark of the exploitation masters at 
American International who handled Toho films from 


1963-1972. To lure audiences in 1964, AIP changed the 
title of Mothra vs Godzilla to Godzilla vs the Thing, playing 
up the uncertain identity of Godzilla’s opponent by having 
asleek dragon-like Godzilla grappling with a huge question 
mark. The poster art for Destroy All Monsters features 
renderings of monsters which push the phrase ‘artistic 
license’ well beyond the limit. In contrast to AIP, the 70’s 
films released by Cinema Shares, except for two fine 
versions of MechaGodzilla posters (one of which used the 
Japanese artwork), featured bland, lifeless art. 

European posters are truly a mixed bag. Most 
British posters are horizontally laid out (known as ‘Quads'), 
utilizing a nice panorama of art, the image often quite 
similar to the U.S. campaign. In France, the dominant 
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style of poster is the 3-sheet, approximately 40”x 60”. Save 
for Monster Zero which used artificially colored photos 
and a beautiful photo-style Terror of MechaGodzilla, 
French posters rely heavily on original artwork which 
ranges from the outrageously crude (King Kong vs Godzilla 
and Destroy All Monsters) to the attractive (Godzilla vs 
Gigan). Belgian posters are smallest of all, usually around 
12”x 20”, normally done up with water color style artwork, 
although some have used photos. German posters lie 
between US and Japanese size, using a wide range of styles 
from heavily retouched art to original photo montages. 
Spanish posters are similar in size to German and almost 
always feature original artwork, while Italian posters are a 
little smaller than French 3-sheets, and also feature original 


art almost exclusively. Polish posters, similar in size to 
German posters, offer an assortment of incredibly bizarre, 
surrealistic artwork interpretations of their subject matter. 

Another country of note from which Godzilla film 
posters have surfaced is Australia. Australian posters tend 
to imitate the American 1-sheet and 14”x 36” sizes, and 
often use the overseas advertising images supplied by Toho. 

Lobby Cards 

The lobby card is an oversized still, normally around 11”x 
14” in size, issued in sets of between 8 and 12, and almost 
always features the film logo prominently in its layout. 
For Japanese memorabilia, these are among the rarest of 
all items to find. Until the mid-60’s, most Japanese lobby 
cards used posed or composite stills which were artificially 
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Godzilla vs Space Godzilla - Japanese Poster 


colored, eventually giving way to unretouched natural color 
photos beginning with Son of Godzilla. American lobby 
cards used either black and white or artificially colored still 
images bordered by a portion of the poster artwork and the 
title logo. UPA did not issue a lobby set on Godzilla’s 
Revenge, and the last film in the series to have a set released 
for it was Godzilla vs the Smog Monster. Mexican lobby 
cards are composed of 3/4 poster art, the remaining 1/4 
showing a black and white still, usually of the commonly 
seen or pasteup variety. Lobby cards are not normally 
printed by European distributors. 
Stills 

Stills are the medium where the public expects to see an 
exciting moment contained within a film. Japanese stills 


tend to be 5”x 7” black and white images, printed with 
incredible clarity of detail. While Toho does issue some 
dazzling on-set photos, they also have a puzzling propensity 
to create ‘composite stills’—images from several 
photographs are pasted together and sometimes 
accompanied by airbrushed rays or smoke. This style, far 
more suited to posters than to stills, often has the unfortunate 
effect of making a bizarre or phony image. The result, 
especially to foreign audiences, is that the viewer equates 
this image with the special effects and judges them to be of 
poor quality. Toho tends to keep extremely tight control 
over its stills, and thusly a scant few have made their way 
into the hands of collectors. 

Except for a color set issued on Godzilla vs 
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Godzilla vs Destroyer - Japanese Poster (N. Ohrai Art) 
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Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster 
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Godzilla 25th Anniversary Festival (Japanese poster) 


Megalon (printed on thin paper), American companies 
always released 8”x10” black and white stills to promote 
their films, some films with as many as 30 stills in a set, 
all offering a mixture of composites and action scenes. 
The set for King Kong vs Godzilla included a few scope 
format frame blowups of monster scenes—though rather 
grainy, it was an admirable effort to capture more of the 
film’s spectacle. UPA offered only a couple stills from 
each of its releases, with Monster Zero using hopelessly 
grainy frame blowups in which images were barely 
discernible. 

Stills from Europe are diverse in content. British 
companies issued sets of 8 ‘Front of House Cards’, 
artificially colored 8” x 10” stills which were very crudely 


ited 


Godzilla vs Gigan (Australian insert) 


tinted. The French often used 9” x 12” black and white or 
tinted photos in theater displays, printed on heavy card 
stock. Germany has produced some of the very best still 
sets for Godzilla. Although early films used artificially 
colored composite photos, starting with Son of Godzilla 
German distributors began issuing sets which contained 
several rare and beautiful color action scenes. Their set 
for Godzilla vs the Thing is a bit of an oddity, using color 
frame blowups, most of which were printed in reverse. 
Trailers 

Another great publicity technique for releasing companies 
to draw audiences are trailers—film previews, often edited 
together with narration or title wipes which promise 
wonders beyond belief (and often beyond what is in a film). 
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Japanese trailers are usually prepared well in advance of 
the film’s final edit and scoring, and as such they often 
contain scenes or camera angles not used in the finished 
film and may be accompanied by music from earlier films. 
Toho’s standard style is to always include an introduction 
of the film’s stars, both human and monster, sometimes 
dwelling a bit too long on the human drama. In contrast, 
due to no perceptible audience identification with the 
human stars, American trailers for Godzilla films inevitably 
offer heavy doses of monsters and are edited at more 
energetic pace, and as an added attraction, many prior to 
the 70's were struck in 3-strip Technicolor. 


Pressbooks 

An aspect of publicity seldom seen by the public is 
pressbooks, collections of canned press releases and ad 
mats issued to theater owners and the media. In Japan, 
pressbooks tend to be rather direct in style, offering short 
biographies of staff and stars, and relating selected 
anecdotes about the production. American pressbooks, 
especially those from the 50’s-70’s, offer mostly publicity 
fluff fabricated by the distributor, but also contain some 
often unintentionally hilarious suggestions to theater 
owners for generating publicity. Dubbed ‘seat selling 
slants’, pressbooks serve up such gems of advice as: 
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Terror of MechaGodzilla (German) 


“Spot all places where buildings have been 
wrecked in your area and post signs on 
surrounding fences reading ‘Godzilla fought The 
Thing here!’” (Godzilla vs the Thing) 
“Have a local bar owner create a new mixed drink 
labeled the Godzilla Cocktail...Jt Clears That 5 
O'clock Smog From Your Brain...for promoting 
his cocktail hour offerings.” (Godzilla vs The 
Smog Monster) 
“Classified ads can be helpful in promoting the 
film. A suggested ad: Wanted: Men, Women, or 
Young Adults - Help to Destroy All Monsters. 
Apply in person at (Box office time) (Theater 
address but not name)” (Destroy All Monsters) 
Did people actually do this stuff??? American pressbooks 
also offer audience premiums to theater owners on 
occasion, such as cardboard masks of the title monster to 
be given out at Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster, a 4- 
page color comic and set of four buttons for Godzilla vs 
Megalon, and a coloring contest for King Kong vs Godzilla. 


Publicity Stunts 

Especially popular in Japan are publicity stunts to promote 
Godzilla films. Eager to whet the appetites of potential 
moviegoers in 1954, Toho developed a broadcast play of 
Godzilla for the radio. Aired between July 17 and 
September 25, 1954 over Japan Broadcasting, this 
enterprising publicity stunt tantalized audiences with the 
monster’s voice each week during that period. 

Until the mid-60’s, the Godzilla suit never made 
public appearances. According to Haruo Nakajima, “In 
the early days, the Old Man (Eiji Tsuburaya) wanted the 
monster to be kept as a monster, without revealing someone 
was ina suit. Actually, he claimed that my name shouldn’t 
be credited. He wanted to keep Godzilla from people’s 
eyes...you know, if you want to see Godzilla, just come to 
the theater. But Godzilla came to the public shortly after 
he was demanded to act funny, do comical moves. Maybe 
after the fourth or fifth piece.” Once Tsuburaya relented, 
the suit, often accompanied by other monsters or a 
collection of miniatures, would appear in public at stage 
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Godzilla vs The Sea Monster (Italian) 


shows or in department store rooftop displays. Stage shows 
and other such attention-getting performances are rather 
common in Japan, Godzilla appearing in a mock battle or 
for mixing with crowds of admiring kids. The actual 
filming costume used in 1984 even made a tour around 
the United States to promote Godzilla 1985. To avoid wear 
and tear on the filming costumes, Toho now creates 
attraction suits, crude Godzilla costumes to be worn at 
public appearances. One such costume became an object 
of national attention in 1992 when it was stolen from a 
Toho office in Nagoya during summer 1991—posters with 
Godzilla’s visage asking “Have you seen this face?” were 
scattered around in an attempt to recover the suit. The 
most amusing appearance of such a costume was 
highlighted on The Godzilla Show in December 1984, the 
suit being used in a series of Candid Camera-like skits, 
showing up in unexpected places to shock or scare people. 

From time to time, Toho has sponsored special 
exhibitions of props and/or memorabilia from Godzilla 
films. Although such displays tend to be rather modest, a 
rather elaborate exhibition of this type was held at the 
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Godzilla vs Gigan (Italian) 


Sunshine City complex in Ikebukuro, Tokyo during the 
summer of 1994 for commemorating the 40th anniversary 
of Godzilla. Special robotic displays of Godzilla and his 
enemies were created for the show, and several large 
display cases were set up containing remnants of old props 
and costumes (the SY-3 booster, a Planet X ray gun and 
helmet, the decayed tail of the Destroy All Monsters 
costume, etc.), publicity materials, and 40 years of toys 
and books. 

Toho has also used giant props as attention-getters 
in Japan. In 1984, the cybot Godzilla was toured around 
the country to promote the new Godzilla. In doing so, an 
embarrassing mishap occurred in one location—the 
hydraulic controls sprung a leak, causing streams of 
pressurized water to surge out of the monster’s mouth. A 
giant 15 meter tall balloon Godzilla was made in the U.S. 
and sent to Japan to publicize Godzilla vs Biollante in 1989. 
However, while on display in the Osaka Business Park, 
the balloon sprung a leak and collapsed, smothering several 
people and nearly killing them. Not the best publicity, 
though it did generate a lot of media coverage... 
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A Advertising for the Godzilla 40th Anniversary Exhibition held in 
Sunshine City, Tokyo during July 1994. 


Film Festivals 

Toho has also very carefully promoted Godzilla through 
the years in a series of official 'Festivals' which they have 
sponsored. During the early 70's, new prints of the films 
from King Kong vs Godzilla through Destroy All Monsters 
(as well as Mothra) were prepared, editing out 10-20 
minutes of footage each (angering director Honda in the 
process), and packaged as part of the Godzilla Champion 
Festival. Held over a period of three years and also 
including the initial releases of Smog Monster, Gigan, and 
Megalon, each film was paired with several short subjects 
ranging from animation to Ultraman series episodes. To 
commemorate the 25th Anniversary of Godzilla, the entire 
series of 15 Godzilla films, together with 10 of Toho's 
other SF films, were shown during August of 1979 at 
Toho's Nichigeki Theater in Ginza, making a 
comprehensive festival. A retrospective of various science 
fiction films titled Thank You Godzilla was held in New 
York during 1982, featuring among other things a subtitled 
print of the 1954 original Godzilla. Audiences were 
prepared for the 1984 return of the King of the Monsters 
by a Godzilla Festival run throughout Japan during 1983. 
On a regular basis, Godzilla films can also be seen at 
midnight movie festivals of Toho science fiction films 
which are held in various cities in Japan. 


A series of 13 films, including two New York Premieres 


‘Thursday evenings at 7:30 pm, June 21-August 16, 1979 
Japan House, 333 E 47th Street, New York 832-1155 


‘A Program for the Thank You Godzilla festival held in New York to 


celebrate the 25th Anniversary of Godzilla in 1979. 
Y Poster for the 1983 Godzilla Film Festival. 
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‘A Godzilla meets the public for the first time (1964-publicity tour for 
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‘A A poster printed up to track down a publicity Godzilla costume stolen 
‘from a Toho office in Nagoya during 1991. 
‘ Godzilla balloon made by an American company, displayed in the 
Hibiya district of Tokyo, touting Godzilla vs Biollante (11/89). 

> Prop display from Godzilla vs King Ghidorah held at a Fukuoka amuse- 
ment park in Spring 1992. Godzilla is a specially made articulated robot 
while King Ghidorah and the MechaGhidorah parts were used for filming. 
Y On the set of Godzilland, a morning to show starring the Cosmos and 
comedian LaSalle Ishii, publicizing Godzilla vs Mothra (12/92). 
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‘A Public display of monster costumes from Destroy All Monsters held Destroy All Monsters for a party. Eiji Tsuburaya demonstrated how to 
on a department store rooftop in Shibuya (9/68). Shown are Angilas destroy things, and everyone was able to play with the monsters. 

(top), King Ghidorah (lower left), and Gorosasurus (lower right). Y The Cybot Godzilla on display at Umeda Station in Osaka (11/84) for 
Y On 3/26/68, a group of 100 school children were invited to the set of _ publicizing Godzilla ('84). 
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Various Godzilla Confections - Godzilla Popcorn, Godzilla Cola, Godzilla Chocolates, Variety of Plush Dolls of Godzilla and Friends - Bandai 
Godzilla Cookies, Godzilla Gummis, etc. (84~'93) 
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Despite the enormous popularity of Toho’s monster and 
science fiction film during the 50’s and 60’s, their box 
office success did not spill over very much into the field 
of licensing and merchandising at that time. It was not 
until the early 70’s that the market in Japan began to be 
fully explored, with an explosion of merchandising 
eventually taking place in the late 70’s and which has 


continued almost uninterrupted until the present day. The 
task of presenting a comprehensive catalog of all the 
Godzilla related items marketed since the series began 
would itself be enough to fill one or several books. In lieu 
of that, this chapter presents a general overview of the 
merchandising phenomenon, featuring selected items of 
note and broken down by general category. 


Books and Magazines 


For such a visual subject as Godzilla films, books and 
magazines are an obvious merchandising target. However, 
until the late 60’s, coverage of Godzilla in print was quite 
limited. Outside of novelizations of the first two films 
and occasional magazine articles, comic adaptations of the 
films were the only dedicated books available on the 
subject. Typical of Japanese comics, both monsters and 
characters were usually drawn in a simple and exaggerated 
manner, with stories often significantly different than their 
film counterparts. The late 60’s saw the emergence of 
picture books for children, often printed 
on thick cardboard pages and sprinkled 
with a mixture of photos and 
imaginative paintings of monster 
battles. Several highly collectible 
books of this type, published by Asahi 
Sonorama and known as SonoSheet 
books, each contained a thin vinyl 
33rpm record with songs or sound 
effects dramas. Though SonoSheet 
books are no longer made, this highly 
durable hard cardboard format of book 
has remained popular for young 
children to this day, their main attraction 
to collectors being a propensity for 
printing colorful photos in sizes much 
larger than those printed in other books. | 

The life of Eiji Tsuburaya was R 


commemorated by his son Hajime in Monsters Giant Attack SonoSheet Book - Asahi 


1973 with a limited edition hardcover Sevorama (73) 


action photos taken on the set instead of the usual collection 
of pasteups and posed photos for which Toho had become 
famous. This feature alone makes the set a must for serious 
collectors, and the fact that many of its photos have never 
been printed elsewhere is another bonus. 

Finally, in 1978 Asahi Sonorama forever changed 
the way in which Godzilla appeared in printed matter. 
Fantastic Collection #5—Godzilla was the first book to 
offer a vast selection of heretofore unseen photos, both 
black and white and color, coupled with production 
information as well as photos of 
collectibles like posters, program 
books, and toys. Quickly the market 
was flooded with similar books, much 
to the delight of fans and collectors. 
The Complete Collection of Godzilla 
(Kodansha-’79) not only offered a 
comprehensive look at Toho SF film 
publicity materials, it also was the first 
book of general release to offer a 
significant selection of behind-the- 
scenes photos from Toho classics. 

The revival of the Godzilla series 
in 1984 spawned a prolific number of 
books, especially those concerned with 
behind-the-scenes information. With 
Tsuburaya’s influence in suppressing 
such information gone, the trend 
increased, culminating with such 
current gems as The Art of Godzilla and 
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book titled The Films of Eiji Tsuburaya. This rare volume 
not only chronicled the life story of the famed effects 
wizard, it also offered the first and only sampling of behind- 
the-scenes stills and information on Toho films available 
prior to 1979. Kurosaki Publishing’s hardcover All 
Monster Pictorial in 1972 represented the first 
comprehensive picture guide to Toho monster films. 
Though tame by today’s standards, this book offered a 
remarkable array of photos at the time to monster 
aficionados and remains a highly sought after item to this 
day. Printed the same year by Keibunsha was a set of 
three small books called Godzilla Encyclopedias. 
Published during the release of Godzilla vs Gigan, this set 
featured scores of photos from each film in the series 
through 1972, but with the distinction of using mostly 


The Art of Godzilla vs Mothra, hardcover books which 
chronicle the design and storyboard process of a film’s 
creation, accompanied by frame blowups of the finished 
product. Even Toho themselves entered the publishing 
field, releasing the Toho SF Special Effects Series, lavishly 
illustrated volumes with detailed behind-the-scenes 
sections on each of the new series of films as well as the 
first four Godzilla films. Likely the definitive volumes of 
their kind are Toho Special Effects Encyclopedia (Toho- 
*83), Toho Special Effects Monster Movie Encyclopedia 
(Asahi Sonorama-’89), and Eiji Tsuburaya-The Director 
of Special Visual Effects (Asahi Sonorama-’93), each huge 
hardcover coffee table books, crammed with rare photos 
and production information. But for a picture book which 
details Godzilla’s appearances over 40 years exclusively, 
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SG) 4 Keibunsha’s Godzilla Encyclo- 
pedlias ('72), a set of three small 
picture books which comes in a 
slipcase. 

D> The Films of Eiji Tsuburaya - 
Shogakukan (‘73), printed as a 
tribute to the late effects master by 
Sis son Hajime. 

Vv All Monster Pictorial - 
Kurosaki Publishing ('72). 

4 Fantastic Collection No. 5- 
Godzilla - Asahi Sonorama ('78). 


Ve 


‘A Destroy All Monsters SonoSheet 
Book - Asahi Sonorama (‘70). 


A Godzilla Magazine #1 - 
y Visua le i Keibunsha (‘92) 
4 Guide Book of First sia 


Godzilla - Tokuma Shoten (‘83) 
ive) 4 TV Magazine Deluxe No. 2- The 

eoeereme Complete Collection of Godzilla - 

| Kodansha (‘79) 

 Kodansha TV Picture Book Series 

#7-Godzilla (‘84) - Kodansha (‘84) 

<4 Godzilla vs Hedorah SonoSheet 

Book - Asahi Sonorama (‘71) 

> (far right) Dark Horse Presents 

#11 - Dark Horse Comics (‘94) 

> (near right) Toho SF Special 

Effects Series Volume 7 - Godzilla vs 

Mothra - Toho (‘92) 
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The Pictorial Book of Godzilla (Hobby Japan-’95) is 
impossible to beat with its detailed photo study of each 
Godzilla costume produced and its accompanying 
production information. 

Printed materials covering Godzilla have been 
quite limited outside of Japan. Aside from an occasional 
reference to Godzilla in magazines like Famous Monsters 
of Filmland, domestic publications generally ignored the 
monster. Yet oddly enough, Famous Monsters’ most 
sought after issue (aside from its premiere) continues to 
be its Japanese monster special, #114. Though rife with 
factual errors and rumor, it is nonetheless a nice collection 
of visual material, including photos of monsters like Gigan 
and MechaGodzilla, yet unseen (at the time) on these 


shores. The long defunct The Monster Times often ran 
articles on Godzilla in the early 70’s. Aside from a small 
children’s book printed in the 70’s, the only book on the 
beast published in the US to date was a travesty titled The 
Godzilla Book in 1986 by Files Magazines, filled with 
poorly reproduced photos, misinformation, and text pass- 
ages completely unrelated to Godzilla. Godzilla has had 
limited comic appearances, the worst being a mercifully 
brief Marvel title in the late 70’s, the best being a nicely 
drawn series of original stories by Dark Horse (though 
featuring a green rather than dark gray Godzilla). Though 
undoubtedly there are others, the only known European 
publication covering Godzilla to any extent was a 
December 1976 issue of the French magazine Mad Movies. 


Toys 


Considering the popularity of Godzilla among children, 
the paucity of toys related to the monster during the 50's 
and 60’s is amazing. The first company of note to produce 
Godzilla toys in the early and mid 60’s was Marusan. 
Initially, their line consisted of walking tin toys and plastic 
models kits, and later they supplemented this with a series 
of 8” vinyl dolls. This toy line, picked up several years 
later and expanded by Bullmark after Marusan went under, 
represented the only 3D replicas of Godzilla and his fellow 
Toho monsters until the late 70’s. The first glimpse that 
many Americans had of 
these toys was in Godzilla 
vs the Smog Monster as 
young Ken Yano played 
with his 8” and 14” sized 
Godzilla dolls while a 14” 
King Ghidorah hung 
outside his back door. But 
for a few exceptions, these 
figures were generally 
caricatures of the monsters, 
foregoing accuracy for 
playability and ease of 
manufacture. Today they 
remain the rarest and, to 
many, the most sought after 


Costume Joe Godzilla - 12” figure with rubber suit from Takara (‘84) 


standing 30cm tall with internally lighted fins and eyes. A 
special figure of note from this period was the Combat 
Joe Godzilla by Takara. A classic piece of art-imitates- 
life, this was a 12” GI Joe figure that came with a Godzilla 
costume which the figure entered through a zipper along 
the dorsal fins, just as was actually done in filming. 

During the late 80's, Bandai hit their stride with 
a new series of vinyl figures. This series, which has 
continued to the current day, more accurately portrays the 
Toho monsters. Bandai also resurrected some of the old 
Bullmark molds in 1992 and 
reissued 10 of the classic 8” 
figures, much to the delight 
of collectors. 

Remote control toys 
gained in popularity during 
the mid-90’s, culminating in 
what is likely the ultimate 
toy of all—large 50cm tall 
remote control Godzillas by 
Tokyo Marui. Using a metal 
and plastic robot armature 
and an electronic sound 
board, each of these toys 
comes with a highly accurate 
latex rubber suit to be 
mounted on the robotic 


toys. 

After Bullmark went bankrupt in the mid-70’s, 
Popy (a division of Bandai) issued a new line of 6” dolls 
in 1978 which, for the most part, were still caricatures of 
their subjects. Popy continued to issue new figures and 
sizes until parent company Bandai took over and started 
producing figures of slightly larger size and more accurate 
detail in 1983. Yamakatsu challenged Bandai with a set 
of 5” figures at the same time, but Bandai continued to 
dominate the market. Bandai expanded its marketing in 
the mid-80’s with a giant 18” Godzilla doll and added 
highly detailed Real Hobby Series figures, its Godzilla 


skeleton. Both the 1954 and Biollante versions of Godzilla 
were released as well as a Mothra caterpillar. Each figures 
issues an authentic roar, rotates its head and tail, and walks, 
albeit slowly (Mothra also shoots its silken web spray). 
In America, Mattel copied Bandai’s 1977 
Godzilla doll, issuing it as part of its Godzilla’s Gang series 
of which Godzilla was the only movie monster. Mattel 
also produced a hideous 18” Godzilla figure in 1977 as 
part of its Shogun Warriors line...devoid of fins, with a 
featureless face and a tongue of fire. Imperial picked up 
the license for Godzilla in the 80’s, producing 6” and 12” 
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4A Godzilla Game-Ideal (63) W Godzilla Night Light-Gakken (‘84) 


‘A Zone Fighter 8” figure- ¥ Tokyo Marui's 50cm tall Remote 
Bandai (‘73) Control Biollante-style Godzilla (94) 


A Popy’s 18” Jumbosaurus Godzilla which emits an authentic roar at 
the pull of a string - Popy (78). 
V Godzilla Roaring Toilet Paper Dispenser - Beetland (‘88) 


KING #% MONSTERS! 


BEETIAND 
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5% asseald 
AGodzilla Monster War,a game for Godzilla vs The Earth Defense 
SNES - Toho (‘94) Forces Card Game-Tenkahumu 


Aligsaw Puzzle-Seika 
<Billiken’s Tin Mothra 
with wind-up wing 
{flapping action (’92) 

VHG (High Grade) 
Godzilla Series of 2” 
rubber figures, highly 
detailed and painted ('94) 


dolls of the monster as well as a 6 foot inflatable figure. 
Recognizing Godzilla’s huge marketing potential, 
Trendmasters marketed a large and ever-expanding line 
of Godzilla-related toys starting in 1994. 

Inexpensive toys have long held a strong market 
in Japan, the most popular line of which have been small 
rubber ‘eraser’ monsters. First appearing in 1979 from 
Popy, these figures are generally between 1” and 3” tall 
and are sold in capsule machines at ¥100~¥200 each or 
are packaged inside candy boxes. Styles range from 
incredibly detailed and accurate figures to SD (Super 
Deformed) type, the latter with highly detailed features on 
a ‘compressed’ figure, making for an amusing look. 

Plush dolls of Godzilla, the first of which were 
issued by Bandai in 1984, range in size from 5” to a 
whopping 4 feet tall. The most interesting plush toy was a 
10” Action Godzilla—equipped with a sound sensor, when 
activated the doll bends over and rears back, roaring as it 
does so. A variation of Bandai’s stuffed Godzilla was 
issued in America in 1985 by Axlon—called the Petster 
Godzilla, it would run around the floor in various patterns 
based on sound commands. Also issued in the States in 
1978 were stuffed figures of Godzilla and Gadzooky from 
the ill-fated Hanna Barbera animated show, and a set of 
plush dolls by Trendmasters in 1995, 

Godzilla has been realized in almost every 
conceivable (and some inconceivable) form of novelty toy. 
Over the years, Toho has licensed Godzilla squirt guns, 
keychains, wind chimes, ashtrays, jigsaw puzzles, 
basketball goals, sparking figures, punching bags, silly 
string dispensers, bug killers, shavers, cigarette lighters, 
night lights, shampoo, bubble bath, etc. One of the more 
bizarre ideas was Beetland’s roaring Godzilla toilet paper 
dispenser, just the thing to announce to the whole house 
that you were finishing up your ‘business’. Not to be 
outdone, in the U.S., Imperial produced a bubble blowing 
Godzilla, bubbles streaming forth from the monster’s 
mouth after one blows into the tail. 

Godzilla has also been featured in a number of 
games, from the traditional card and board games to 
computer games. The most famous Godzilla board game 
was produced in 1963 by Ideal in America as a tie-in to 
the release of King Kong vs Godzilla. Mattel also issued a 
Godzilla game in 1980, with each player represented by 
P-1 spaceships (from Monster Zero) which Godzilla would 
randomly pop out of the game board to eat. Probably the 
best board game from Japan is Bandai’s 1982 release of 
the Mothra vs Godzilla-Game for Adult, a Toho monster 
role-playing war game. Godzilla has been the subject of 
several video games, including the 8-bit Godzilla 2 
Nintendo game which was never released in Japan, as well 
as games for Super Nintendo, Game Boy, NEC’s PC 
Engine, numerous hand-held games, and Japanese personal 
computer games. 
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Garage Kits 


For those who preferred accurate 3D replicas to toys, the 
emergence of garage kits in the early 80's was a godsend. 
Pioneers of this field such as Kaiyodo, Inoue Arts, and 
General Products displayed the first of their wares at the 
Japan SPFX Convention 2 in 1982. For the first few years, 
resin cast kits were the dominant format, with Kaiyodo 
being the first to feature a complete line of Godzilla suit 
variations in addition to other Toho monsters in 1/250 scale. 
Inoue Arts (later to become known as Paradise) kits, 
featuring some of the best sculpting, consisted of unique 
dioramas such as Godzilla and Kong battling over Atami 
Castle, Godzilla attacking a NATO base, and Mothra 
dragging Godzilla by the tail. General Products, which 
has since become defunct, specialized in metal kits and 
also produced a nice pewter Moth-Godzi bust. Volks burst 
on the garage kit scene in 1984 with some fine 30cm resin 
kits including 1/150 Moth-Godzi and Kin-Godzi, plus 
Gigan, Rodan, and King Ghidorah in a similar scale. 
Billiken was the first company to specialize in vinyl kits, 


still essentially posable vinyl dolls but with a striking 
accuracy of detail. As the market for garage kits matured 
and resin prices increased, garage kit makers turned 
increasingly to less expensive-to-produce vinyl kits. 
Although vinyl offered good quality, was less costly, and 
was much less fragile, it was also more difficult to putty 
and did not hold small sharp details as well as resin. 
Kaiyodo has maintained a leading presence in the field, 
producing both types of kits regularly, from its new 1/350 
scale Godzilla variations to a 1 meter tall Bio-Godzi viny] 
kit. Time by time, new makers have appeared on the scene 
such as Aoshima, (metal and vinyl), Falchion (vinyl), Wave 
(vinyl and metal), and Max Factory (vinyl and resin), while 
Billiken increased their kits’ realism by reducing some of 
their posable doll features. Only Volks and newcomer 
Appendix Club have remained almost exclusively with 
resin kits. Despite the uniform superiority of their work, 
Paradise kits were always far more expensive than others, 
and eventually the company went out of business in 1992. 


A Pewter bust of Moth-Godzi (10”, with wooden base) - General Products (‘82) 
<4 M-1's 50cm soft vinyl Moth-Godzi (‘94) 
V Mini-monster caricature resin kits by Kaiyodo (‘84) 


‘AVolks’ 30cm scale Miss Nami- A The first resin kit, made of sticky green 
awa of Planet X resin kit ('84) 


xe we = ot 


resin-Inoue Arts’ 50cm Moth-Godzi (‘82) 
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Plastic Model Kits 


Before garage kits came along, the best hope one had for 
accurate 3D replicas was the plastic model kit. However, 
most plastic kits produced prior to the 80’s were merely 
extensions of the toy market—caricatures at best. Marusan 
and Bullmark produced plastic kits of Godzilla and some 
of his enemies in the 60’s and 70’s which were normally 
supplemented with battery operated mechanisms for 
remote control walking. Most other early plastic kits were 
very cartoonish, some enhanced with weapons such as 
missiles. Oddly enough, what may perhaps have been the 
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“4Marusan’s SY-3 
plastic model kit, with 
@ wind-up action 
spring motor (boxed 
or ina bag) ("68) 
>Godzilla’s Go Cart, 
limited release kit by 
Aurora ('66) 


best plastic kit of all was produced in America. Issued by 
Aurora in 1964 as a tie-in with King Kong vs Godzilla, 
this kit reasonably captured the features and proportions 
of the Kin-Godzi, and Marusan loosely patterned their 
vinyl/plastic Godzilla figures on it. Again, the early 80’s 
saw a renaissance with several monsters released in more 
realistic renderings, but the advent of garage kits has kept 
production of plastic kits to a mere trickle. Most recently, 
plastic kit releases are limited to comical caricatures such 
as Bandai’s Byun-Byun Monsters series. 


ABullmark’s Clockwork Gigan (‘72) and Godzilla (‘71) 
<tAurora Godzilla (64) WBandai’s ‘54-style Godzilla (84) 


Curses» 
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Soundtrack Recordings 


Despite the high profile of Toho SF music, it took nearly 
25 years before any of this music was released. Records 
made available through the early 70’s strictly consisted of 
special songs made for promoting a film or sound effects 
dramas of monster fights, often released in jackets 
reminiscent of the paintings found in early children’s 
books. Finally, in 1977 The Works of Akira geod used 
the composer’s main theme for 
Godzilla, the first such track to be 
officially released. Soon thereafter, 
Toho began releasing a series of SF 
film music anthology LP’s with 
increasingly more tracks. A mail- 
order only cassette collection of the 
history of Toho SF film music was 
released in 1985, containing rare 
tracks packaged with a nice booklet 
and a set of photo posters. The 
popularity of synthesizer music in the 
early 80’s spawned three albums of 
synthesizer reworkings of Toho SF 
themes by Makoto Inoue. Other 
albums released included song 
collections, film dramas, sound effects collections, and 
even the soundtracks to trailers. Each LP sported hand- 
some jackets, often with full color photos, and the liner 
notes were regularly filled with photos and/or production 
notes. As an extra bonus, many LP’s came with posters. 


See 


Toho SF Special Effects Film Music series-45rpm Delexe Edition Godzilla - Picture Disc issued 


size bonus mini-LP - King Records ('83) by King Records ('85) 


3 SBBRULL i 


Godzilla '84) Ending Theme by 
The Star Sisters-45rpm 


Makoto Inoue’s Godzilla Legend- 
Vol. 1 synthesizer music CD 


The first soundtrack LP - Toho Records (‘78) 


A landmark recording issued in 1983 was Ifukube’s 
Symphonic Fantasia—a newly composed medley of 
themes from the master’s SF and monster films, offering 
the first opportunity for soundtrack lovers to enjoy these 
themes in stereo. Several years later, a similar experience 
was afforded by the album Ostinato, a newly recorded 
stereo selection of Ifukube’s SF themes. 

Despite the proliferation of 
LP’s, a definitive selection of 
themes from any one film could not 
be compiled until the advent of CD. 
The Futureland label put together 
double-CD sets of all musical cues 
from the Ifukube-scored Godzilla 
films as part of a series covering his 
SF/fantasy films, and later issued 
single CD’s for each of the 20 
Godzilla films through ‘93. Many 
LP’s of the 70’s and 80’s have since 
been reissued on CD, in addition to 
some new collections of music, 
minus the posters and photo inserts. 
Enough soundtrack material is now 
available to satisfy even the most ambitious collector. 

In America, but one record on Godzilla has ever 
been released, that being a children’s storybook record on 
the Wonderland label issued in 1978, with seemingly heavy 
influence by the ill-fated Marvel comic. 


| INVASION OF ASTRO-MO) 


Monster Zero drama LP, with gatefold jacket, 
photo booklet, & poster - King Records ('84) 


Nihon Disk Library's mail-order 10- 
cassette set of SF film music ('85) 


Godzilla - 45rpm rock song by 
Talizman-Columbia ('80) 
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Video Tape and Disc 


The video revolution took several years to catch up with 
Godzilla. The first Japanese video releases in the early 
80’s were tapes which were extremely high priced, not 
letterboxed, and often were edited versions! But time and 
market demand slowly worked on Toho, the company 
eventually releasing each of the Godzilla films on both 
prerecorded tape and laser disc. Each film would go on to 
gain an uncut letterboxed release, allowing the viewer to 
enjoy the full screen image as the filmmakers had intended. 
Even the American version of the 1954 Godzilla has been 
released in Japan (w/Japanese subtitles). 

Among the specialty videos 
released in Japan, Making of Godzilla 
(84) was the first behind-the-scenes 
special ever to be released for a Godzilla 
film. A tape titled Godzilla vs the 
Monster Army (‘90) was released as a 
compilation of old clips mixed with 
footage and behind-the-scenes clips of 
Godzilla vs Biollante. Toho’s Godzilla 
Fantasia (‘85) and Godzilla Legend (‘85) 


each offered a kind of music video for Godzilla vs Biollante Special LD Box - 
Toho SF films, and Godzilla vs Toho Video('93)___ 


MechaGodzilla Recording Live (‘93) offered a unique look 
at the recording of the score for the film as well as a behind- 
the-scenes look at the sfx. Still, perhaps the most unique 
video of all released by Toho was Toho Unused Special 
Effects Clips, an amazing selection of unseen effects scenes 
from the 1960s films. 

SFX director Koichi Kawakita has been the 
driving force behind special laser disc editions of his 
Godzilla films, and they are truly unique collectors items. 
Each set includes an nicely mastered print of the feature 
pie an additional disc of supplemental material, including 


1,500 stills photos - Toho Video 
grew wes ; 


Toho Video (94) 


AGigantis, The Fire Monster LD w/ Making of the Soundtrack of AGodzilla vs MechaGodzilla 
Godzilla vs King Ghidorah-8” LD _ Recording Live - Toho Video (‘93) 


<Toho Unused Special 
Effects Clips videotape, con- 
taining rare edited footage, 
and newly recorded Ifukube 
tracks-Toho Video (‘38) 

®Ghidrah, The Three- 
Headed Monster LD w/ 
b&w 8mm making footage- 


storyboards, interviews, making scenes, and unused special 
effects. Each set is packaged in an attractive box and 
contains a lavish booklet as well, but their extremely high 
prices have placed them out of many collectors’ reach. 
Godzilla has not fared nearly as well on video in 
America. Vestron Video offered good prints of Godzilla 
in the early 80’s, Orion offered Godzilla vs the Smog 
Monster, and New World Video briefly offered excellent 
copies of Gigan and MechaGodzilla (all available on disc 
as well). Paramount also had available nice prints of 
Godzilla vs Mothra (aka Godzilla vs the 
Thing), Godzilla vs Monster Zero (aka 
Monster Zero), and Terror of 
MechaGodzilla. Though all of these 
transfers were nicely done and on SP/Beta 
Il and recently on disc, they were 
nonetheless lacking without scope, the 
image so tightly scanned that even portions 
of the top and bottom of the frame were 
cut off. The HBO Video release of 
Godzilla vs Biollante in 1993 was 
letterboxed, a move to be applauded. But 
= most other domestic releases of these films 
have disappointed, suffering either from bad prints or bad 
transfers (or both) and recorded at low quality speeds. 
British releases of several 60’s films on PAL were 
made during the 90’s, each in scope but several with 
different dubbing than was done in America. As of this 
writing, dubbed versions of the 90’s Godzilla films were 
also just released in England. The 90’s films were also 
released in Germany on video, each about one or two years 
after their Japanese releases. As an oddity, a cut version 
of Godzilla vs King Ghidorah on Chinese laser disc, with 
both English and Cantonese subtitles, has also surfaced. 


i=loxcom Rosh no, 
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‘AI Can Count 1*2*3, part of the 
educational animated Godzilland 
video series for children from 
Gakken Video ('94) 
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Other Merchandising 


Unique to the Japanese moviegoing experience is the 
souvenir counter located in the theater lobby. This 
marketing technique is classic product placement—put the 
product where an interested buyer is likely to see it. And 
where better than a theater, where potential customers, 
fresh from what was hopefully an enjoyable experience, 
can let their enthusiasm push them to dig deep into their 
wallets. Aside from standard merchandising, theater 
counters typically offer such fare as posters and program 
books, writing tablets, writing boards, stationary, t-shirts, 
tapestries, postcards, stickers, buttons, pens, filmstrip 
bookmarks, towels, etc. Why this technique has not caught 
on in other countries is truly a mystery. 

Another type of ‘merchandising’ unique to Japan 
is prepaid ‘credit’ cards for services such as public 
telephones and train fares. Purchased at vending machines 
or at convenience locations such as newsstands, these cards 
display photos on one side, making them an attractive 
medium for photos of all types. Those cards which appeal 
to collectors often are sold at prices higher than their usage 
value. Not to miss an opportunity, Toho has authorized 
Godzilla and their other properties to be represented on 
such cards, the most noteworthy being an commemorative 
telephone card set of 22 cards issued in 1992, complete 
with a souvenir display booklet. 

Godzilla has been the subject of a number of 
trading card sets over the years. During the 60's and 70's, 
the popular card format was a 3” x 5” color card, normally 
with artificial colors, each one being sold individually for 
¥5 or ¥10 each. The 70’s also saw the release of mini 
versions of these color cards, approximately 1.5” x 2” each. 


The 1984 film generated a set of mini-photo cards on that 
film, plus another set of comical caricature cards titled 
Godzilland. The 90’s saw the issuance of several card 
sets from Amada which utilized superb color photos, 
mixing in prism cards as ‘chase’ cards. Another popular 
card format for little children has been small cards of thick 
cardboard, usually about 1” x 2”, small amounts of them 
being released in blister packs. The first known gum cards 
on Godzilla were released in 1980—two separate sets of 
100 cards each plus stickers, featuring a mixture of blowups 
and original stills. Toho issued two sets of Godzilla Battle 
Cards in 1994 to commemorate Godzilla’s 40th 
Anniversary, the first set covering Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla and the second the entire series. 

A short-lived but enterprising bit of 
merchandising in Japan was the Toy Card. The premise 
was similar to a souvenir gift certificate—each picture card 
was sold for a specific amount, and the bearer was entitled 
to redeem a tab on the card for its face value as credit 
towards the purchase of a toy, netting the holder both a toy 
and a nice collectible card. Sold in vending machines, toy 
cards covered many subjects, including Toho monsters, 
and almost always they depicted SD drawings of monsters 
or vehicles. 

Clothing bearing Godzilla’s likeness has not been 
as easy to come by as one might imagine. Though no 
doubt there were examples of t-shirts and the like prior to 
the 80’s, it is almost impossible to find any evidence of 
their existence. T-shirts came out in a big way at the 1982 
SPFX Convention II in Tokyo. General Products produced 
two Godzilla styles and a book bag as well as a King 


~ Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster ('71R), Monster Zero (‘65), 
Godzilla vs The Sea Monster ('66), Destroy All Monsters (‘72R), 


Godzilla vs The Smog Monster (‘71), Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla 
((74), Terror of MechaGodzilla (‘75) 
th, 
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Card Sets 


Special Foil Toy Card Set-IMS (6) Godzilla Gum (‘93 Series)-Meiji (42) 


Ta 


Godzilla Battle Cards, Part 1-Toho (200) Lagare Card (Hankyu Train Lines) 


Godzilla and Giant Monsters-Bandai (42) 


Godzilla vs Mothra-Amada (42) Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla-Amada (42) Godzilla vs Space Godzilla-Amada (42) 


() - indicates # of cards in set, if known 
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Godzilla (84) Mini Cards-Yamakatsu (42) 


Special set--Godzilla vs The Thing Mini Color 
Cards-Yamakatsu (16) 


= 


Godzilla Chocolate Snack-Morinaga (24) 
—_ . 


Godzilla Gum (‘92 Series)- Telephone Card-Toho Godzilla Giant Monsters-TV 
Meiji (40) Magazine (40) Godzilla Chocolate Snack-Morinaga (24) 
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AGodzilla 
ba or PMD Brewry ('92) 
‘Godzilla T-shirt by Takara, Rodan/Mothra slippers by Ban- 
presto, and a 3-foot tall store display figure from Popy. 


Cola by 


Godzilla Golf Balls - Spalding (‘93) 
‘WStick Sausage-Yukijirushi Ham(‘77) 


AFI -v-; 


Godzilla Cookies (94) 
Godzilla Heads Gum - Amjrol (‘88) 


Ghidorah shirt, while another fan group made a dynamic 
‘Lightning Bolt’ Moth-Godzi shirt. Takara has produced 
several items of children’s clothes such as shirts, shoes, 
pajamas, etc., and Toho has sold t-shirts, sweat shirts, and 
even caps in theaters for some of their 90’s movies. Staff 
shirts and jackets, though not for sale to the public, have 
also been produced in limited quantity since the late 80’s. 

Godzilla’s visage has also appeared on various 
food items over the years in Japan, usually on candy. Glico 
marketed numerous chocolates, gum, and cookies for the 
1984 film. More recently, Morinaga issued several types 
of Godzilla confections, including a box of chocolate 
crackers which came packed with a trading card. Meiji 


AGodzilland Bandaids (10 
pack) made by Showa Note (93) 


Godzilla Shampoo 
Intl. Toiletries (89) 


Godzilla Screen Saver 


© YGodzilla Gummi-Meiji 


+ 
se A Staff Jacket 
Godzilla Lemon Mi 
Gum-Glico ('84) 
Chocolate Snack (2-Morinaga 
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promoted both Godzilla vs Mothra and Godzilla vs 
MechaGodzilla with 8 different packages of Godzilla 
Gummi monsters. Bandai also joined in the candy 
business, packaging candies in small boxes along with 
some of their capsule monsters and SD finger puppets. 
Godzilla has even had his own line of snacks, appearing 
on Godzilla Cola and Godzilla Popcorn (both pre-popped 
and Jiffy Pop-style packages) in 1992. 

In America, Godzilla appeared on a package of 
Godzilla Shreds (later changed to Godzilla Heads), a pouch 
of bubble gum issued by Amjrol in 1988. Godzilla also 
appeared on a series of drinking cups and small toys issued 
by the White Castle hamburger chain in 1990. 
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HB Godzilla in Popular Culture 


With the enormous worldwide popularity of 
Godzilla and his strong name recognition, 
it is not surprising that the monster’s 
influence would work its way into many 
facets of popular culture. To attempt a 
definitive listing of these references and 
appearances would be impossible, but some 
of the most famous or most notable ones 
are detailed here. 

Advertising 

Like any big movie star, Godzilla has 
appeared to ‘endorse’ several products 
during his time. In Japan, the high definition 
cable channel WOWOW produced a 30 
second spot where an audience of hundreds 
of Godzillas crowd around a giant tv, 
clamoring for the station to be shown. The 
1992 ad campaign “I Love Kyoto” had the 
monster roaming the countryside, burning 
the campaign logo into a mountainside with 
his atomic breath. The Bio-Godzi costume 
was seen rampaging in a snowstorm in a 
1990 Toyo Tire commercial, the idea being 
the tire could cut through the snow as easily 
as Godzilla. In America, a KK vs G looking 
Godzilla suit was used in a pair of Dr. Pepper 
commercials released in 1985. Each filmed 
in black and white to effectively create an 
authentic atmosphere, these spots concluded 
with the monster’s rampage being stopped 
by gulping down a Dr. Pepper. In 1992, 
Godzilla challenged NBA star Charles 
Barkley to a game of one-on-one to promote 
Nike shoes, realized with special effects by 
ILM. In print, Godzilla’s image has directly 
or indirectly been linked with Konica film, 
JOMO gasoline, housing materials, cars, and 
countless other products. 

Television 

Godzilla has also become somewhat of a tv 
star in his own right. Eiji Tsuburaya 
redressed Godzilla costumes for his early 
tv productions, the monster appearing as 
Gomes in Ultra Q and as Jiras in Ultraman. 
Godzilla later had several guest appearances 
as himself in the 1973 superhero show Zone 
Fighter, the Megalon costume used as 
Godzilla came to the aid of the title hero 
against the evil Garoga alien race. In 
America, Godzilla was a favorite target of 
Saturday Night Live and John Belushi. Two 
of their most famous skits had the Barbara 
Walters parody character Baba Wawa doing 
a celebrity interview with Godzilla, and a 


Bae 
WOWOW Commercial ('93) 


Commercial for Bandai’s Characon R/C Godzilla and MechaGodzilla toys. Inset photo 
shows Godzilla appearing as the ‘MGM Lion’ of Bandai's toy line. 


Godzilla fights Garoborg and Spiderwaros on the Zone Fighter to series. Inset photo shows 
the title hero battling with guest monster Gigan. 
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> Godzilla disguised as Jiras in Ultraman (‘66). 


spoofing of the film Kramer vs Kramer with Kramer vs 
Godzilla. NBC also aired Godzilla vs Megalon in prime 
time as a one-hour comedy special, hosted by John Belushi 
in his Godzilla costume. Saturday Night Live imitator 
Fridays on ABC aired a short film with a human-sized 
Godzilla terrorizing a city, the monster only to be unmasked 
when Vinny the Biker takes him on in a fight. Ridiculed 
with “He’s just a chump!”, the dejected man in the suit 
retreats into the ocean at the end. Hanna-Barbera brought 
Godzilla to Saturday morning kids tv in animated form 
during the late 1970’s. Teamed up with a small, flying 
Two mighty monsters 5 
with a difference of 
opinion thrash 

things out! 


: GODZILLAvs. 
MEGALON” 


Made entirely in Japan...with 
a special quest appearance by 
“Saturday Night's” John Belushi 
(made entirely in America). 


monster called Gadzooky, Godzilla suffered badly, 
depicted as a nothing more than a green lizard which 
breathed real fire. Thinking it a brilliant ploy, the producers 
secured actor Ted Cassidy to voice Godzilla’s roar, the 
result sounding more like a man with laryngitis than a giant 
creature. The 60’s cartoon show Atom Ant featured an 
episode with a super-termite called Godzilla, and the 
premiere episode of The Nightstalker had Kolchack making 
a reference to ‘Greg Shoemaker and his Godzilla Gang’. 
Godzilla was also a frequent subject of the parody masters 
on Animaniacs. The animated series Rugrats, noting 
Godzilla’s strong appeal to the younger set, featured a 
recurring toy and cereal line based on a very obvious 
Godzilla clone called Reptar. 


> Godzilla battles King Ghidorah in Pee Wee's Big Adventure 


Movies and Featurettes 

Godzilla has managed to make cameo appearances in 
several movies as well. Hollywood Boulevard was 
probably Godzilla’s first non-Toho feature appearance, the 
suit from this film later used on Saturday Night Live. Tim 
Burton and Pee Wee Hermann, both big Godzilla fans 
themselves, worked Godzilla into their film Pee Wee's Big 


Adventure. Here, a chase scene passed through a 
Hollywood soundstage’s miniature set where a battle 
between Godzilla and King Ghidorah was being filmed 
by a Japanese crew. The film One Crazy Summer featured 
a scene where a teenager, stuck inside of a KK vs G-style 
Godzilla suit, destroyed a miniature real estate project 
display and crashed a party as he tried to extricate himself 
from his predicament. In AIP’s comedy Cooley High, set 
in the early 60’s, a group of teenagers cavorted around a 
theater as Godzilla vs The Thing played on the screen. 
One of the more famous movie appearances of Godzilla 
was in the animated short Bambi Meets Godzilla, the 
innocent forest creature being summarily flattened by 
Godzilla’s huge foot. A Claymation featurette titled 
Raygun’s Nightmare parodied former president Reagan 
who was haunted in his dreams by a MechaGodzilla. In 
Japan, the Sanrio Puroland amusement park created a thrill 
ride in 1994 called Monster Planet of Godzilla which 
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eating hapless denizens of Tokyo An anti-drug campaign poster 
ring Godzilla (89) 


ea ye \ 
ASmilin’ Ed is tricked into a Mudzilla costume and is subsequently 
unable to remove it - Smilin’ Ed Comics #3. 


(Qezutes-0326 ‘Godzilla attacks the alien spacecraft (L)and The famous Bambi Meets Godzilla animated 
Suni OWN = battles Rodan in the midst of Tokyo (R) in the short. Several years later, Bambi got even in a 

‘Monster Planet of Godzilla 3D film (94). sequel, taking out an automatic weapon and 
<4Monster Planet of Godzilla promo poster _ killing the monster. 


F | We Be 
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GODZILLA LEGEND 


The Godzilla Legend comic by MASH, replete with tiny Godzillas and 
the exploits of Dr. Mafune, Katsura, and miniature Black Hole aliens. 


The Making of Godzilla Legend comic by MASH, a parody of ‘Making’ 
books which treats the original comic as if it were an sfx motion picture. 


featured Miki Saegusa hosting the audience’s ride on a 
spaceship which visits the title planet where Godzilla, 
Rodan, and Mothra all live in harmony. The 15-minute 
film, made with an excellent 3D technique, has the 
monsters mysteriously transported by an alien craft to Earth 
where they cause havoc before finally being returned to 
the tranquility of the Monster Planet. 

Comics 

Comics are a natural medium for Godzilla in which to 
appear. One of the most obscure yet most hilarious 
Godzilla references in comics comes from the underground 
Smilin’ Ed Comics #3. A clever and witty spoof of 
monsters, science fiction, and horror films in general, the 
title character is lured to Hollywood to star in a Mudzilla 
movie as part of the story Famished Monsters of Filmland. 
At one point flying into a rage when he cannot remove his 
monster suit, Ed stumbles in on Dino DiHorrendous 
making a hybrid Robot Monster/King Kong film and Ray 
Marrymausen animating a life size dinosaur. Appearing 
in the 10/79 issue of 1984 magazine, an installment of the 
periodic strip Rex Havoc and the Asskickers of the 
Fantastic had the team attempting to tackle a Godzilla look- 
alike named Humongous who used telephone poles as 
chopsticks to eat people from a rice bowl shaped stadium. 
Rex and his team visit Toho Island, a prison camp where 
Godammo (Godzilla) and the other monsters are kept, 
trying to convince the King of the Monsters to help defeat 


the newcomer. The monster is eventually defeated with 
B.C. 


the help of two miniature girls ( parodies of the twin fairies 
of Infant Island) who cause the creature to trip on a giant 
skateboard, revealing the beast to be just a large actor in a 
costume. The illustrator MASH (Shinji Nishikawa) in 
Japan created a highly amusing comic called Godzilla 
Legend, cleverly working many in-jokes and Toho 
references around a basic premise of Japan being infested 
by thousands of miniature Godzillas. Naturally, Godzilla 
has also been used by comedians and comic strips alike as 
asubject for jokes. Gary Larson’s The Far Side frequently 
used Godzilla...from a disappointed Godzilla staring up at 
a sign admonishing “You must be at least as tall as this 
sign to attack the city” to a tiny dog being carried away as 
it sinks it teeth into a giant monster foot in “Toby vs. 
Godzilla”, Larson shows genuine affection for the monster 
in his humor. Other famous strips using Godzilla have 
included Calvin & Hobbes (Calvin stomping sandbox cities 
in Godzilla’s name) and B.C. 

Fiction 

Godzilla has appeared in several novels. The book 
Sunsmoke loosely played on Godzilla vs The Smog Monster 
as a pollution creature is created by a computer program 
and terrorizes Los Angeles. The menace is eventually 
defeated by a computer program called Godzilla. A novel 
titled Monster Makers, Inc. centered around tiny artificial 
lifeforms used as a resort attraction, among them being a 
Godzilla that seemed inspired by Bandai’s early 1980's 


toy line, which help to thwart an alien invasion. The 
by johnny hart 


lets see 
THE SHIRT. 


CAN I GET MY 
NAME PUT ON 
A T-SHIRT ? 


| TL 


NOPE. I'M AFRAID 
“GODTILLA® WOULD 
NEVER Fit ON IT. 
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JAMES KILLUS 


surrealistic novel Gojiro, the title not coincidentally a 
variation of ‘Gojira’, concerned a small boy who befriends 
and empathically links with a monitor lizard which is 
exposed to radiation and mutates into a huge monster. 
Fan Publications 

As a fan icon, Godzilla has spawned a fair share of fan 
produced publications (fanzines). In Japan, it is not unusual 
for fanzines to be of several hundred pages in length and 
filled with photographs. Perhaps the best from Japan were 
produced by The Committee for Godzilla’s Resurrection 
in the early 80’s, packed with rare stills. In America, the 
most notable fanzine of all was Japanese Fantasy Film 
Journal (JFFJ), published by Greg Shoemaker from the 
late 60’s until the early 80’s. Not only did JFFJ provide 
an almost exclusive source of news and coverage of Japan- 
ese films during that period, it also served as a medium 
through which Godzilla fans all over North America could 
establish contact. G-FAN, currently published out of 
Canada on an ambitious bimonthly schedule, promotes fan 
interaction in addition to its coverage of Godzilla and 
Japanese SF films. Other Godzilla-related fanzines 
produced through the years have included Japanese Giants, 
Kaiju Review, Monster Attack Team, Markelite, etc. 


<4.¥ Fanzine sampler (L to R): Gohten-go #4, The Toho SF and Monster 
Film Composite Still Collection, (bottom row) JFF] #8, G-FAN #11, 
Japanese Giants #8, and Committee for orca ‘s Resurrection #2. 
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The name Godzilla has become the most feared in the 
annals of history. Godzilla has been dubbed ‘King of the 
Monsters’, and with good reason. Unquestionably the most 
powerful creature on Earth, Godzilla is the perfect fighting 
machine...nearly invincible in a close quarters fight, deadly 
at long range, and virtually invulnerable to most forms of 
attack from mankind and monster alike. With its incredible 
size, strength, and destructive power, Godzilla poses an 
awesome threat to mankind at all times, but fortunately 


when the Earth has been threatened , the monster has also 
stood in defense of his home territory and rid the planet of 
invaders. Having been exposed to massive doses of 
radiation, Godzilla has become a kind of living nuclear 
furnace, capable of gaining strength by absorbing nuclear 
energy. How Godzilla was able to survive deadly radiation 
exposure has remained a mystery, but proof after all that 
nature is capable of overcoming any destructive force 
which mankind can create. 


Biology of Godzilla 


Brain 

As a side effect of atomic mutation, Godzilla’s brain is 
proportionately larger than that of any reptile. His 
intelligence level is far beyond that of any normal dinosaur 
and should not be underestimated. 

Eyes 

Godzilla’s visual acuity is nearly as good as that of humans. 
His pupil contraction is far superior to other creatures, 
allowing him to easily acclimate to both the bright light of 
the sun or the near total darkness of the ocean depths. 
Sonar 

Godzilla possesses a kind of natural sonar similar to that 
of creatures with limited sight. This active sonar is espec- 
ially useful in the murky depths of the world’s oceans. 
Ears 

Godzilla has excellent hearing which is capable of 
withstanding the various pressures which he might 
encounter beneath the ocean surfaces. 

Strength 

Amplified many times by the effects of radiation on his 
physiology, Godzilla has the proportionate strength of a 
gorilla. He can lift more than twice his own weight and 
the force of his punch is that of a small bomb. Even more 
powerful are his legs which can stomp a mountain into 
rubble or enable him to jump nearly his own height. His 
jaws can easily rip through flesh and metallic compounds 
alike. His mightiest limb is his tail which has the striking 
force of ahurricane. Godzilla’s tail also allows the monster 
to attack enemies far above his head, giving him the ability 
to defend or fight opponents at any angle. 

Stamina 

Godzilla’s skin is almost impenetrable. Conventional 
weaponry such as bombs, missiles, and even lasers have 
virtually no effect on him. His skin may be pierced by a 
sharp object using extreme force, but to do so is also to 
subject the attacker to the beast’s wrath. Although he can 
withstand extreme heat, able to survive even within an 
active volcano, Godzilla will instinctively avoid direct 
contact with fire. Although not completely invulnerable, 
non-fatal injuries such as burns, cuts, etc. will heal very 
quickly due to the regenerative powers of the G-cell. 
Drawing on energy from his atomic system, Godzilla 
possesses incredible endurance, able to sustain his deadly 


attacks without suffering from fatigue. Although Godzilla 
may succumb to poisons, such a ploy would have to be 
successful on the first attempt, as his body has the ability 
to quickly manufacture antibodies which grant the beast 
immunity from further attack. 

G-Cell 

The source of Godzilla’s unique strength and stamina was 
unlocked first by the biogeneticist Dr. Genichiro Shiragami 
during his research into Godzilla’s cells (G-cells). With 
their DNA structure having been drastically altered by 
radiation-induced mutation, G-cells have become self- 
reproducing. The G-cell’s regenerative properties have 
brought to mankind the terrifying realization that Godzilla 
is a tireless and virtually immortal being. 

Atomic Breath 

Godzilla’s deadliest weapon, one of the greatest destructive 
forces ever witnessed by mankind, his atomic breath is 
100,000°C of white hot burning radiation which can easily 
melt steel like butter and strikes with the force of a megaton 
bomb. Exposure of living tissue to this weapon is extreme- 
ly lethal, even if the opponent has heat resistant/tough skin. 
Atomic System 

Godzilla’s mutated digestive system can feed on both 
natural food such as sea plants and marine life (especially 
whales) as well as radioactive energy. It is this last trait 
which makes Godzilla unique among all living creatures. 
By consuming radiation, Godzilla can increase his powers 
and may even increase his size. Godzilla’s digestive system 
produces uranium material which is collected in two Uran 
Pockets. In order to exhale atomic breath from his lungs, 
the Uran Pockets push uranium into the Atomic Nucleus 
where it is processed until nuclear fission occurs, creating 
an explosion. The entire process takes less than a second. 
Atomic Nucleus 

This is the source of Godzilla’s greatest weapon, fed by 
the Uran Pockets. The energy within Godzilla’s system 
has developed an atomic nucleus which constantly im- 
plodes and explodes, making it a kind of volcanic furnace. 
Uran Pockets 

An outgrowth of G-cell mutation, uranium absorbing 
pockets have formed within Godzilla and feed on nuclear 
energy from its digestive system, providing strength and 
channeling power to the Atomic Nucleus organ. 
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Dorsal Fins 

Each time that Godzilla charges his Atomic Nucleus for 
firing his atomic breath, a flow of energy courses through 
his body, reaching the spinal dorsal fins and discharging, 
making aneon-like glow. From the moment that Godzilla 
charges his atomic nucleus and the fins glow until the 
atomic breath is released takes up to 1.26 seconds. The 
longer the duration of the fins glowing, the stronger a blast 
of atomic breath will be. 

Atomic Discharge 

Unique to Generations 3 and 4, this is Godzilla’s ultimate 
weapon by which he turns himself into a small nuclear 
bomb. The process involves charging the atomic furnace 
in preparation for firing the atomic breath, but retaining 
the energy within his body, effectively creating a full body 
discharge of energy. Its devastating impact has only been 
used during times of extreme crisis for the monster, leading 


to the theory that this is a reflexive action which the monster 
is unable to summon consciously. 

Uranium Power Breath 

After Super MechaGodzilla succeeded in killing Godzilla 
with the G-Crusher, fate stepped in to save the King of the 
Monsters. When the Fire Rodan was blasted from the skies 
by Super MechaGodzilla, in its death throes the flying 
monster tried in vain to charge up its power, but the damage 
to its system was so bad that uranium energy burned 
throughout the monster, consuming Rodan’s body into 
radioactive mist. Showered by this incredible bath of 
uranium energy, Godzilla’s body rejuvenated. The Atomic 
Nucleus suddenly activated, boosting the regenerative 
powers of the G-cells to new levels and regenerating 
Godzilla’s secondary brain. The atomic energies of 
Godzilla and Rodan combined to create a super powered 
atomic fire—the uranium power breath. 


AY Atomic Breath and Dorsal Fin Discharge 


¥ Atomic Discharge 


V Tail Swing 
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Godzilla Generations 


Godzilla - Generation 1 
According to the theory of the eminent paleontologist Dr. 
Yamane, this Godzilla is a species of creature which has 
survived from the Jurassic Age, able to survive the demise 
of the dinosaurs by taking refuge at the bottom of the ocean 
off the coast of Japan. In these deep recesses of the ocean, 
this kind of intermediate species, a cross between land 
living and ocean dwelling beasts, lived for many centuries 
in peace until disturbed by atomic testing. Exposed to the 
intense radioactivity of hydrogen bombs, Godzilla 
somehow survived and mutated into mankind’s worst 
nightmare. As nature’s revenge on humanity for its nuclear ai, 
blasphemy, Godzilla lashed out against his creators, wiping Height: 50 meters 
out the city of Tokyo before being eliminated by the oxygen Woon: [poe 
destroyer, a weapon created by Dr. Daisuke Serizawa. 


Godzilla - Generation 2 
Although it was hoped that the destruction of the first 
creature had brought an end to the nightmare of Godzilla, 
Dr. Yamane’s dreadful fear that another such beast existed 
came to pass within one year. A second Godzilla appeared 
to the civilized world, one which proved to be every bit 
the killer that the first one was. However, when the 
existence of his home planet was threatened by space 
monsters or alien life forms, Godzilla repelled the invaders 
to protect his territory. As time passed, the threat of 
Godzilla diminished somewhat as the monster moved on 
to inhabit islands in the south seas, eventually finding an 
infant of its own species on Solgel Island. Ultimately, 
mankind captured Godzilla and the other known monsters 
on Earth and imprisoned them on Ogasawara Island. 


Origin: Iwato Island 
Height: 50 meters 

Length: 105 meters 
Weight: 20,000 metric tons 


Minya - Son of Godzilla 
When a botched weather control experiment causes Solgel 
Island to be bombarded by intense radiation, an egg 
containing an infant of Godzilla’s species hatches, the baby 
inheriting the atomic powers of Godzilla due to its exposure 


to high intensity radiation. Capable of producing only low 4 Bitar Saige stand 
intensity radioactive smoke rings, Minya mustlearn from [ Mats bovinistric tors 
Godzilla how to realize the full potential of his powers. 

Godzilla - Generation 3 sei Origin -Daikoku Island 
(This generation disregards anything aside from a tenuous Lae ne s108 ters 
link assuming this to be the same beast as Generation 1) i ’ Weight: 50,000 tons 


Thirty years after having destroyed Japan, the monster 
somehow reappears. No one can explain how the beast 
has overcome the oxygen destroyer, but the fact remains 
that Godzilla has returned, a full 60% taller after absorbing 
high intensity radiation from destroying a Russian nuclear 
submarine. The beast’s seeming invulnerability is 
confirmed when it survives being trapped in the active 
volcanic crater of Mt. Mihara. After his escape, Godzilla 
is infected with ANB and is so badly weakened that he 
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must retreat into the ocean where the cold temperatures 
render the ANB dormant. Godzilla remains there, stripped 
of his energy and power. The origin of this Godzilla is 
revealed when people from the 23rd century travel back 
in time to ostensibly help eliminate Godzilla from history. 
They confirm the theory of investigative writer Kenichiro 
Tersasawa who claimed Godzilla to be a dinosaur living 
‘on Lagos Island which was mutated by atomic testing. This 
Godzilla is eliminated from history when the time travelers 
return to 1944 and teleport the dinosaur (a Godzillasaurus) 
away from Lagos Island to a site in the Bering Sea. 


Godzillasaurus 
Though resembling the large carnosaurs such as 
Tyrannosaurus rex, the Godzillasaurus is actually a leaf 
eater. Having survived beneath the Bering Sea for many 
years, it is assumed that this creature must be an 
intermediary species of dinosaur similar to what 
Dr. Yamane had postulated. After being teleported to the 
Bering Sea in 1944, this dinosaur hibernated for 30 years 
until a nuclear submarine accident leaked radiation into 
the waters in which it lived. As a result, Godzilla was 
born into the world again. As a species, the Godzillasaurus 
often laid its eggs in the nest of another dinosaur so that 
the nest owner would care for its young, similar to the 
manner in which the modern day cuckoo bird lays its eggs. 


Godzilla - Generation 4 

When the time travelers from the 23rd century transported 
the Godzillasaurus from Lagos Island to the Bering Sea, 
the creation of Godzilla was prevented. However, destiny 
would not be denied, and the Godzillasaurus was exposed 
to radioactive leakage from a nuclear submarine accident 
in the 1970’s, creating the fearsome King of the Monsters 
despite man’s efforts to the contrary. Exposed to more 
concentrated doses of radiation than on Lagos Island, this 
Godzilla was revealed to the world as a larger and even 
more powerful beast than its previous incarnation. More 
fearsome and lethal than before, mankind suffered greatly 
at the hands of this creature. 


Baby Godzilla 


The egg of a Godzillasaurus, thought first to be that of a 
Pteranodon because it was found in a Pteranodon nest, 
was subjected to the radiation of nuclear waste dump 
located on Adonoa Island. As a result of this exposure, 
the egg hatched not a baby Godzillasaurus but a Baby 
Godzilla. By studying the physiology of Baby Godzilla, 
it was discovered that the monster had a secondary brain 
located in the middle of its lower back. This organ served 
as a relay station for signals from the main brain, acting as 
the key to its quick and powerful movement. This 
discovery led to the development of the G-Crusher plan to 


a 
Srigin: Adgnoa island 


destroy Godzilla. After one year, Baby Godzilla matured : Height: 1.64 meters 
into Little Godzilla who lived on Birth Island and was able aioe 
to spew atomic breath only in the form of tiny bubbles. 
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Generation 2 Evolution 


Infant Adolescent 


Generations 3 & 4 
Evolution 


Little Godzilla 
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Weaknesses of Godzilla 


Oxygen Destroyer 

The only weapon which has convincingly defeated 
Godzilla, the oxygen destroyer was invented by Dr. 
Daisuke Serizawa during his research into the nature and 
properties of oxygen. During the course of his 
investigation, he discovered a terrible destructive energy 
which could dissolve any living matter in water. Unable 
to accept the possibility that his invention fall into the 
wrong hands, he committed suicide after activating the 
device. A great man was lost along with the formula, but 
his wisdom should not be debated. 

Electricity 

A highly effective weapon against Godzilla, electric shock 
has the possibility of destroying Godzilla’ s central nervous 
system. Instinctively, the monster will shy away from 
electricity given the opportunity, though he is far more 
resistant to it than he is capable of understanding. At least 
20 million volts would be necessary to threaten the 
monster’s life. A peculiar phenomenon is that low voltages 
and natural thunderbolts, though painful, can be assimilated 
and converted into an energy boost by his uran pockets. 
Cold 

Like most reptiles, Godzilla is susceptible to cold 
temperatures which slow his movements and may cause 
him to lapse into hibernation. However, no matter how 
low temperatures may go, Godzilla cannot be permanently 


frozen since his atomic nucleus constantly produces heat 
which would eventually build to volcanic proportions and 
melt any ice away. 

Poisons 

One of the best ways to combat such an indestructible 
creature as Godzilla would be biologically. An internal 
attack using poisons or biological chemicals would be most 
effective, but any such weapon would necessarily have to 
act swiftly and be successful on the first attempt. Not only 
would dead cells be regenerated by the power of the G- 
cells, a super-antibody would be produced to rapidly 
consume the substance if not fatal. Having survived, God- 
zilla would afterward become immune to such a poison. 
Anti Nuclear Bacteria 

Clearly the superior weapon for defending against Godzilla 
would be to attack the source of his energy and regenerative 
capabilities—the G-cell. Capable of digesting radiation 
and thereby robbing the G-cell of its power source, ANB 
would cause Godzilla to suffer damage and weaken after 
relentless attack. Unfortunately, to become active, 
ANB requires a higher temperature than is normally 
present in Godzilla’s body. But once infected with an 
active form of ANB, Godzilla would begin to weaken and 
could be defeated unless he were to retreat to the cold ocean 
waters where ANB would lie dormant, ready to activate 
again should the monster emerge at a later time. 


Godzilla Countermeasures 


Artificial Lightning Attack 
With Godzilla having destroyed 
Nagoya, survived Frontier Missile 
bombardment, and killed 
Mothra, the JSDF formu- 
lated a last chance plan 


to destroy the monster. 
Napalm bombs direct- 
ed Godzilla towards y 
Operation Artificial pera 
Thunderbolt z 


special electrical towers capable of 
generating highly focused electrical 
charges called artificial lightning. 
wf Godzilla smashed the first line of 
& towers, but a second attack with 
highly conductive metal nets 
dropped by heli- 
copters 


Godzilla vs The Thing 
succeeded in killing the beast until the 
generators overloaded. 


nearly 
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Godzilla, ets of the Monsters 


To be sure this one-of-a-kind device 
was properly deployed, Dr. Serizawa 
supervised its placement. With 
Godzilla in the deepest portion of 
- Tokyo Bay so that the beast could not 
easily escape to the surface, Serizawa 
activated the weapon. As Godzilla’s 
body was torn apart by this deadly & 
force, Serizawa cut his lifeline, taking \ 
with him the secret of the device. 


Oxygen Destroyer 


Destroy All Monsters 


Motion detectors. 
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By 1999, all of the Earth’s monsters have been captured 
and confined on Ogasawara Island. U.N. science teams 
operate the island, observing the monsters and conducting 
scientific research. With its abundant wildlife resources, 
the island can sustain the monsters. Large animals such as 
dolphins and whales are special favorites of the monsters, 
and these creatures are bred in underwater corrals 
surrounding the island. Each monster is kept at bay by 
special devices. To restrain Godzilla, the underwater por- 
tion of the electrical towers discharge up to 20 million volts 
at the monster while a surface buoy spews poison gas 
whenever motion detectors sense the monster’s approach. 
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Godzilla vs King Ghidorah 
The final stage of fierce battle of Godzilla 
and the Mecha King Ghidorah had the cyborg 
deploy its Godzilla Capture System. Electri- 
fied cables latched onto Godzilla’s limbs and 
a huge machine hand grasped the monster’s 
torso. Godzilla’s body was bombarded with 
electric shocks, badly weakening him. The 
mechanized beast lifted Godzilla into the air 
and headed out to sea, continuing to deliver 
electric shocks to Godzilla. The giant reptile 
was able to kill MechaGhidorah with his 
atomic breath, sending the two creatures to 
the ocean bottom, Godzilla too badly 
weakened to escape his bonds. 


Godzilla vs Biollante 


Godzilla Capture System 


Thunder Control System 
Though infected with Anti Nuclear Bacteria, Godzilla was 
unaffected because the bacteria remained dormant at his 
low body temperature. To activate the ANB, Godzilla 
was lured into the experimental Thunder Control System 
(M6000-TCS) by mazer tanks and rocket launchers. 
The TCS used the Thunder Beam to generate 
artificial lightning which powered huge 
microwave antennas. Antennas surrounding the 
field housed powerful electromagnets which 
created a magnetic field between the antennas. 
Lightning rod conductors built into the mines : 

laid in the field acted as negative terminals 9 ; Pre, we Gees saree 
for the electromagnet. When tripped be s 
by Godzilla, electrified clouds over- 
head generated a bolt of lightning at 
the lightning rods, the power surge 
feeding back into the antennas to 
create a powerful microwave to heat 
Godzilla’s body and activate the ANB. Cobra 
attack helicopters and mazer tanks helped keep the monster 
inside the field until the Thunder Beam could take effect. 


G-Crusher 


Battle Plan 


Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla 


When the G-Force learned of Godzilla’s 
secondary brain, the G-Crusher plan was devis- 
ed. MechaGodzilla repeated the tactics which 
were nearly successful during the Suzuka Mt. 
battle--lasers and mega buster rays, followed 
by a blast from the plasma grenade, knocking 
Godzilla down. After riddling Godzilla’s body 
with tranquilizer missiles, Miki Saegusa used 
her psychic powers to locate the secondary 
brain. Shock anchors were fired into the brain, 
destroying it with electric shock. Paralyzed, 
Godzilla succumbed to continued shock attacks 
and energy rays. Godzilla was brought back 
to life by radiation from Rodan’s dying body. 
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A-Cycle Light Ray 

Developed by Astronaut Fuji of the UN Space Agency, the A- 
Cycle Light Ray is the key to the defeat of the Planet X Aliens. 
The amplified light rays generated by this device block the control 
beams which the X Aliens use to direct the actions of Godzilla, 
Rodan, and King Ghidorah. With a limited effective range, A- 
Cycle Light Ray generators are mounted onto huge mobile 
platforms and set up in positions near the three monsters. 
Adonoa Island 

Adonoa Island is a remote location in the Bering Sea used as a 
radioactive waste dump. Radiation leaking from the site causes 
a species of pterodactyl, which has hatched from a prehistoric 
egg, to mutate into Rodan. A second egg found in the ptero- 
dactyl’s nest on the island eventually hatches into a Baby Godzilla. 


Originally from Siberia, Angilas (referred to as Angurus in the 
U.S. version) is first discovered locked in mortal combat with 
Godzilla on a remote island in the northern Japan Sea. Angilas 
is an agile land monster, equipped with a crest of powerful horns, 
a backplate of sharp spines, and a spiked tail. The key to the 
monster’s quick movements is the existence of several secondary 
brains located in different parts of its body. Angilas is eventually 
killed by Godzilla when the two beasts battle in the city of Osaka. 


Angilas is captured by mankind and imprisoned on Ogasawara 
Island in 1999. He is freed by the Kilaaks during their invasion 
of Earth, acting as guardian of the Kilaak base in the Mt. Fuji 
area, Angilas participates in the battle to defeat the Kilaaks and 
King Ghidorah , and later becomes the ally of Godzilla. Angilas 
helps to ward off the invasion of Gigan and King Ghidorah. When 
Godzilla (the disguised MechaGodzilla-Ist generation) appears 
to destroy Japan, Angilas tries to stop his ‘friend’ but instead is 
severely injured in the process. 

Anti Nuclear Bacteria (ANB) 


Developed by the biogeneticist Dr. Genichiro Shiragami, ANB 
represents the ultimate weapon against Godzilla. The ANB 
attacks the source of Godzilla’s seeming invulnerability—the 
monster’s radioactive cell structure which contains regenerative 
properties. Shiragami’s research utilizes samples of G-cells to 
develop the ANB, applying their regenerative powers to create 
bacteria which consume radiation. One dosage is sufficient to 
neutralize the radiation generated by an atomic bomb. When 
injected into Godzilla’s body with drill rockets and activated by 
the intense microwaves of the Thunder Control System, the ANB 
attacks the radiation in the monster’s body, slowly consuming it 
and draining the beast of energy and its ability to regenerate. 
ANB remains dormant at low temperatures such as Godzilla’s 
normal body temperature. In his ANB-weakened state, Godzilla 
never returns to menace mankind. 

Artificial Lightning 

Playing upon Godzilla’s inherent weakness against electricity, 
the JSDF develops Operation Artificial Thunderbolt, using an 
amplified form of electricity known as artificial lightning which 
can be generated by specially designed high tension towers set 
up in the countryside near Nagoya. Electrodes located at the top 
of the towers direct artificial lightning bolts at Godzilla. When 
tangled in a conductive metal netting dropped from helicopters, 
Godzilla is nearly killed by artificial lightning, but the monster 
escapes when the towers’ transformers overheat and explode due 
to the high voltage strain on them. 


Baby Godzilla 

Exposed to radioactive waste on Adonoa Island, a Godzillasaurus 
egg hatches a Baby Godzilla. The baby develops a fondness for 
its human caretakers, but it becomes the subject of an intense 
search by Godzilla and Rodan who both instinctively act to protect 
it. While being kept at G-Force headquarters, the creature’s 
physiology is studied, leading the G-Force to a determination of 
Godzilla’s weak point. After defeating MechaGodzilla, Godzilla 
leads the infant monster away from humanity to Birth Island. 
Baragon 

Aspecies of ancient dinosaur which lives underground, Baragon 
tunnels through the Earth with the aid of its powerful heat ray 
and strong claws for digging, illuminating its way with light 
emitted from its horn. Baragon’s powerful legs enable the beast 
to leap several hundred meters to attack a foe. Baragon is a 
vicious predator with a ravenous appetite, once defeated by the 
Frankenstein monster (Frankenstein Conquers the World). 
Baragon was released from Ogasawara Island by the Kilaaks and 
defended the aliens’ position near the hot springs of Izu. 


NBA star Charles Barkley offers Godzilla his most unique 
challenge in a 1992 commercial for Nike shoes. The monster 
challenges Barkley to a game of one-on-one, donning goggles 
for the big match and flicking the ‘O’ in a Tokyo sign with his 
tail to create a basket. But Godzilla finds himself out of his 
element, and Barkley forearms the monster out of his way, 
slamming home the winning basket. At the end, Barkley and 
Godzilla walk off into the sunset, arm in arm, as Barkley offers 
Godzilla some advice, “You ever thought about wearing shoes?” 
Produced by the ad agency Wieden & Kennedy with special 
effects by Industrial Light and Magic, Godzilla vs Charles Barkley 
premiered July 6, 1992 during the 1992 All Star Game. A sequel 
commercial, teaming Godzilla and MechaGodzilla versus Barkley 
and David Robinson was outlined on paper, but never approved. 
Battra 

An elemental force created by nature to defend the Earth against 
environmental destruction, Battra is a species of Black Mothra 
which first appeared in ancient times to destroy a weather control 
device invented by the Cosmos race. In its larval form, Battra 
travels by swimming through the ocean and by tunneling through 
the Earth. In this immature form, Battra is unable to fully control 
its deadly Prism Beams, the rays arcing wildly from its eyes and 
horn. In adult form, Battra can fly at high speed and also is able 
to fully control its Prism Beams, focusing them as a straight, 
accurate super-powered ray. Teaming with Mothra to defeat 
Godzilla, Battra is killed in the struggle’s aftermath. 

Biollante 

Hoping to give his daughter Erica eternal life, biogeneticist Dr. 
Genichiro Shiragami combines her cells with a rose and later 
adds the regenerative properties of a G-cell to the plant. The 
resulting hybrid mutates into the monster plant Biollante. First 
appearing as a monstrous rose in Ashinoko, Biollante is no match 
for Godzilla who sets the creature ablaze. Spores from the plant 
drift into the sky, later returning to Earth near Wakasa. Here, a 
hideous mutation of Biollante appears, taller than Godzilla and 
with a huge reptilian head. Biollante’s weapons include acid sap 
and predatory vines, its unstable cell structure causing the monster 
to constantly mutate as it absorbs the energy of Godzilla’s ray. 
After battling Godzilla, Biollante changes into spores which fly 
out into space. 
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Birth Island 

A small island off the coast of southern Japan on which Godzilla 
and Baby Godzilla establish their home, Birth Island also becomes 
the site of Space Godzilla’s initial attack against Earth. 

Black Hole Aliens 

Ape-like beings whose home solar system is being drawn into a 
black hole, the Black Hole Aliens choose Earth as their future 
home, To aid in their dreams of conquest, they develop the cyborg 
monster MechaGodzilla , patterned after the most powerful force 
on Earth, Godzilla. 

Cadmium Bomb 

‘When Godzilla returns unexpectedly in 1984, the JSDF decides 
to attack the beast’s source of energy...radiation. They develop 
cadmium bombs, explosives laced with highly poisonous 
cadmium, a material also used in nuclear power plant because of 
its ability to smother radiation leaks. Loaded aboard the Super- 
X, cadmium bombs are fired into Godzilla’s mouth. Upon ingest- 
ing the bombs, Godzilla succumbs to the weapon, collapsing in 
anear-death state until revived by a radioactive lightning storm. 
Cosmos 

In ancient times, the Cosmos were a highly advanced civilization 
which lived on Infant Island, but when they created a machine to 
control the weather, nature responded by creating Battra. Mothra, 
protector of the Cosmos race, was able to ward off Battra’s attack, 
but not before the monster destroyed the weather control machine, 
causing a terrible storm which eventually flooded the island. Only 
Mothra and a few Cosmos survived. The sole survivors of the 
Cosmos in the present day are two tiny girls, barely 20cm tall, 
who are telepathically linked with Mothra. 

Daidako 

The Daidako is a gigantic octopus which roams the shallow waters 
off the shores of Faro Island. When the creature comes ashore 
one evening to attack the native village, the gigantic ape King 
Kong senses the presence of an enemy and attacks the creature, 
dispatching the Daidako with little trouble. 

Drat 

Drats are genetically engineered pets from the future which are 
both docile and easily controlled by sound waves. Future People 
secretly leave three drats on Lagos Island in 1944. When exposed 
to radiation from atomic testing, the three creatures mutate into 
the three-headed monster King Ghidorah which the Future People 
use to devastate present day Japan. 

Ebirah 

Created by the heavy water discharge from the Red Bamboo’s 
weapons factory on Letchi Island, the monster crustacean Ebirah 
serves as a guardian of the island. Any ship which attempts 
passage to the island is sent to a watery grave by the beast. 
However, the Red Bamboo manufactures a yellow liquid from 
Letchi’s vegetation which acts as a repellent to the beast, allowing 
their ships to come and go. Ebirah is defeated in battle by Godzilla 
when the reptile rips the claws from the creature. 

Eairy Mothra 

A telepathic image sent from deep in space by Mothra and the 
Cosmos to Miki Saegusa, Fairy Mothra warns the psychic girl of 
the impending danger posed to Earth by Space Godzilla. 


Earo Island 

Located far from Japan in the south Pacific, Faro Island is the 
source of soma berries which produce the effects of a mild 
sedative. The island is also home to the mighty King Kong, 
revered by the island natives as their protector/god. 


Fire Mirror 

Designed as the prime weapon of Super X-2, the Fire Mirror is 
constructed from a man-made diamond. When deployed, the 
mirror has the ability to withstand and reflect 10,000 times the 
amount of energy of a normal mirror. As Godzilla’s radioactive 
ray strikes the mirror, it is reflected numerous times within the 
diamond structure to amplify its speed and power. The amplified 
ray is then reflected back towards Godzilla from the diamond 
cone in the center. 

Future People 

Three renegade members of the Earth Union (Wilson, Grenchiko, 
and Emi Kano) in the year 2204 steal a time machine called 
MOTHER and hatch a terrorist plot to bring an end to the Japan 
of their time—a country which economically dominates their 
world. Returning to 1992, they trick the people of that period 
into helping them by suggesting that they have returned to save 
Japan's future. Saying that Godzilla would revive from ANB 
infection and destroy a nuclear power plant, contaminating the 
entire country, they offer to go back in time to erase the origin of 
Godzilla from history. They prevent Godzilla’s creation, but leave 
behind three Drats which the bomb mutates into King Ghidorah, 
a monster which they use to blackmail Japan into submission. 
G-cells 

G-cells are living tissue samples of Godzilla which were collected 
after his battle with Super-X. Study of G-cells by Dr. Genichiro 
Shiragami reveals the source of Godzilla’s seeming 
invulnerability—the monster’s irradiated cells have regenerative 
properties, allowing the monster to recover quickly from most 
any injury. G-cells are used as the source for the creation of Anti 
Nuclear Bacteria (ANB), an organism capable of neutralizing 
the regenerative properties of the G-cell. 


A huge radiation-mutated toad, Gaborah is the dream-world 
manifestation of a little boy’s real life classmate and tormentor. 
Gaborah is a bully monster which lives on Ogasawara Island 
and picks on Minya. Gaborah has the ability to generate a 
powerful electrical charge from its horns which it uses to shock 
its opponent. By helping Minya overcome his fear of Gaborah, 
the boy learns to stand up for himself and fight back, first against 
some inept robbers/kidnappers and finally against the real-life 
bully, Gaborah. 

Garuda 

Garuda is a flying fortress created by the G-Force, a super weapon 
which was relegated to secondary status when the MechaGodzilla 
project was completed. Created by Kazuma Aoki, Garuda can 
fly at high speeds and is equipped with twin maser beam cannons. 
When it merges with the robot monster, a Super MechaGodzilla 
with superior mobility and firepower is created. 

G-Force 

The G-Force is an international task force headquartered in 
‘Tsukuba, Japan. Sponsored by the U.N.., the team’s single purpose 
is to develop and implement countermeasures against Godzilla. 
Their ultimate weapon is the MechaGodzilla, created using 
cybernetic technology gathered from examination of the remains 
of Mecha King Ghidorah. 

Giant Condor 

Created by the atomic waste generated by the Red Bamboo base 
on Letchi Island, the Giant Condor attacks Godzilla while the 
monster attempts to sleep. Frantically pecking at Godzilla’s face 
with its beak, the monster bird is unable to damage the mighty 
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reptile. Godzilla sends the mutation to a watery grave with but a 
single blast of his atomic breath. 
Gigan 
‘A living creature which was heavily mechanized by Space Hunter 
Nebula M Aliens, the cyborg monster Gigan is used as an agent 
of conquest by the aliens as well as the Seatopians and the Garoga 
race. Gigan’s cybernetic brain is directed by control waves 
received through its antenna horn. Its diamond hard claws and 
stomach mounted buzzsaw are deadly weapons. Although never 
used in his battles with Godzilla, Gigan is also rumored to emit a 
deadly laser from just above its visor. 
Godzilla (1st generation, 
A prehistoric creature roused from its home deep beneath the 
ocean by repeated nuclear testing, Godzilla first appears near 
Odo Island and lashes out against his human tormentors. The 
beast’s size and strength alone are menace enough to mankind, 
but the monster acquires a lethal radioactive breath from its 
exposure to atomic bomb testing. Impervious to modern weapon- 
ry, Godzilla is disintegrated by Dr. Serizawa’s oxygen destroyer. 
Godzilla (2nd generation) 
First seen by mankind on Iwato Island, the 2nd generation 
Godzilla is another creature of the same species as the one killed 
by the oxygen destroyer. Although a deadly menace to mankind, 
constant threats to the safety of Earth eventually force the monster 
to assume the role of defender of the planet. Possessing a deadly 
atomic breath, superior physical strength, and a powerful tail, 
Godzilla lays waste to both mankind and monster alike. By 1999, 
Godzilla is imprisoned on Ogasawara Island, but he manages to 
break out whenever the Earth is in severe danger. 

re 
‘Thirty years after its demise at the hands of Dr. Serizawa and his 
oxygen destroyer, a new (?) Godzilla rises from the depths of the 
ocean. Feeding on radiation, this Godzilla constantly searches 
for new sources of energy. Eventually, Godzilla’s body is infected 
with Anti Nuclear Bacteria, causing the monster to lose its strength 
and retreat into the ocean, never again returning to torment 
mankind. Having been created when a dinosaur (Godzillasaurus) 
is exposed to atomic testing on Lagos Island in 1944, this Godzilla 
is eliminated from history when the dinosaur is transported to 
the Bering Strait by a group of time travelers from the future. 


Destined to become Godzilla, the Godzillasaurus which was 
transported from Lagos Island to the Bering Sea by time travelers 
is exposed to radiation from a nuclear sub accident in the late 
1970's. Because of the intensity of this modern-day radiation, 
the new Godzilla is even larger and more powerful than the 3rd 
generation monster and poses a deadly threat to mankind. 


The centerpiece of the Children’s Land amusement park outside 
of Tokyo, the Godzilla Tower is a life size 50 meter tall structure 
built to Godzilla’s likeness and housing the control center of the 
park. But the tower’s true purpose is to serve as a base of 
operations for Space Hunter Nebula M Aliens from which they 
summon the space monsters Gigan and King Ghidorah, directing 
their actions with sophisticated machinery located in their control 
room. Mounted in the eyes of the tower are super lasers with 
which the aliens plan to kill Godzilla. 

Godzillasaurus 

A breed of dinosaur which survives into the 20th century, living 
deep in the jungles of Lagos Island. The monster inadvertently 


saves a WWII Japanese battalion, but the beast is badly wounded 
by heavy fire from American warships. Atomic bomb testing 
causes the Godzillasaurus to mutate into Godzilla. When Future 
People interfere in history and transport the dinosaur to the Bering 
Sea to prevent Godzilla’s birth, a nuclear sub accident 30 years 
later transforms the beast into Godzilla. The plant-eating 
Godzillasaurus lays its eggs in the nest of other dinosaurs, similar 
to the modern day cuckoo, so that the parents of the nest will 
care for the hatchling. 

Gorosaurus 

Native to Faro Island in the south Pacific, Gorosaurus is a huge 
species of dinosaur, similar to a tyrannosaurus. It is equipped 
with exceptionally powerful legs which it uses to perform a 
kangaroo-like kick attack. Originally defeated by King Kong in 
battle (King Kong Escapes), Gorosaurus is imprisoned on 
Ogasawara Island in 1999 until freed by the Kilaaks who direct 
the monster to attack Paris. 

Happy Enterprises 

Happy Enterprises is a company run by the evil entrepreneur 
Kumayama and bankrolled by his associate Torahatta. Buying 
Mothra’s egg from the poor villagers into whose waters the egg 
drifts, the company plans to exploit their acquisition by making 
it the central attraction of an amusement park called Happy Land. 
When the Small Beauties of Infant Island ask for the egg’s return, 
they are nearly kidnapped by the two unscrupulous businessmen, 
Happy Enterprises constructs a gigantic incubator around the egg, 
but when Godzilla appears to destroy the egg, the greed of the 
two men leads to their demise. 

Hedorah 

Having traveled to Earth aboard a meteor, Hedorah is an 
extraterrestrial organism which feeds on the waste products 
created by mankind’s ravaging of the environment. Many 
tadpole-like cells of Hedorah grow in the polluted waters of 
Suruga Bay, eventually combining into a huge creature which 
mutates into a four-legged amphibious form with a body 
composed of toxic sludge. Hedorah later evolves into a flying 
form, emitting a deadly sulfuric acid mist in its wake, and finally 
into an upright, land-roving form. In its final form, Hedorah has 
the ability to change its shape to either 2-legged or flying form, 
and can attack enemies with acid sludge balls or a toxic eye beam. 
Its nucleus of Hedrian is the key to its life force. 


Anisland in the south Pacific near Indonesia, Infant Island is the 
home of Mothra. Infant Island was devastated by nuclear testing, 
but the natives of the island miraculously survived in a small 
area at the heart of the island, the only place where vegetation 
still exists. The natives of the island worship Mothra as their 
protector, and the Small Beauties of Infant Island, less than 30cm 
tall, are telepathically linked with the monster. 

Infant Island (new) 

Located in the south Pacific off the main island of Indonesia, 
Infant Island is exploited by a deforestation project run by the 
Marumoto Corporation. When a devastating typhoon unearths a 
gigantic egg on the island, an investigation team encounters two 
tiny girl called Cosmos, who explain the egg to be that of the 
island’s protector, Mothra. Mothra’s egg appears because of the 
environmental threat to the island. 

Jet Jaguar 

A super robot created by Professor Ibuki, Jet Jaguar is stolen by 
the denizens of Seatopia for use as a mobile control conduit for 
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their monster, Megalon. When momentarily freed from Seatopian 
control, Jet Jaguar is sent to Ogasawara Island to summon 
Godzilla against the enemy. Jet Jaguar then programs himself to 
grow to gigantic proportions and assists Godzilla in his battle 
against Megalon and Gigan. 

Kamakiras 

When a species of huge jungle mantis native to Solgel Island is 
exposed to intense cosmic rays which result from a failed weather 
control experiment, the insect mutates to gigantic proportions. 
These carnivorous monsters, known as Kamakiras, attack any 
living thing and are especially threatening to Godzilla’s newborn 
son, Minya. (known by the name Gimantis in the American 
version of Son of Godzilla) 

Kilaaks 

Attracted to Earth by its geothermal heat sources, the Kilaaks 
are an alien race intent on taking over the Earth. The Kilaaks are 
able to maintain their humanoid form only in an extremely high 
temperature environment. When exposed to cold, they revert to 
a small rock-like form in which they hibernate, making them 
virtually immortal. With their expertise in mind control 
technology, they take control of the Earth’s monsters and direct 
them against mankind in hopes of conquering Earth. 


King Ghidorah (Ist generation) 

The three-headed space demon King Ghidorah was responsible 
for devastating many ancient civilizations, including that of the 
planet Venus. To travel through the void of space, King Ghidorah 
undergoes metamorphosis into pure energy and is surrounded 
by a protective magnetic casing. In this meteor-like form, King 
Ghidorah arrives on Earth at Kurobe Gorge and threatens to 
destroy the planet with its magnetic force beams and powerful 
wind shears. Only the combined strength of Godzilla, Rodan, 
and Mothra drives him from Earth. After his initial defeat, King 
Ghidorah has been used as a pawn of several alien races in their 
plans to conquer Earth, including the X Aliens, Kilaaks, and Space 
Hunter Nebula M Aliens. The superhero Zone Fighter also battles 
the three-headed terror when the Garoga Aliens bring him to 
Earth. King Ghidorah was finally killed in 1999 near Mt. Fuji 
by a group of Earth monsters. King Ghidorah is Godzilla’s 
deadliest enemy and the most evil creature in the universe. 


When Future People travel to Lagos Island in 1944 to prevent 
the birth of Godzilla, they leave three Drats behind. When 
exposed to the atomic bomb test of 1945, these creatures mutate 
into King Ghidorah, a three-headed flying monster with 
destructive magnetic force rays. Controlling King Ghidorah, the 
Future People use the creature to devastate Japan. In a battle 
with Godzilla, King Ghidorah’s middle head is severed and the 
beast is mortally wounded, its body falling into the Sea of 
Ohkutsk. Two hundred years in the future, the body is revived 
by with cybernetic technology as Mecha King Ghidorah. 


Native to Faro Island, King Kong is a gigantic ape who serves as 
the island’s protector. Its physical strength is greater than that of 
any other monster, but its fondness for soma juice causes the 
monster to become drunk, allowing it to be captured by 
representatives of Pacific Pharmaceuticals and transported to 
Japan. Kong escapes his captors and heads for Japan where he 
eventually meets with Godzilla. Kong’s ability to draw strength 
from electricity saves the monster’s life when a lightning storm 
revives the ape after a thrashing by Godzilla, allowing Kong to 


battle his foe to a draw. 

King Seesar 

The protector/god of Okinawa, King Seesar is a monstrous 
combination of a lion and a dog. True to the ancient prophecies 
of Okinawa, when a monster rises up to destroy the world 
(MechaGodzilla), King Seesar appears to combat the threat. 
Sleeping in a cave off the coast of Okinawa, King Seesar is 
invoked by the song of a priestess. In his battle with 
MechaGodzilla, King Seesar uses his reflective eye beam to catch 
and return MechaGodzilla’s rainbow beam. 


A gigantic spider indigenous to Solgel Island, Kumonga (called 
Spiga in America) uses its powerful webbing to capture its prey 
and feed upon them. Able to conceal itself in jungle foilage, 
Kumonga poses a deadly threat to Minya. 


The sight of fierce fighting in World War II, this island is also the 
home of a Godzillasaurus. When the island is subjected to atomic 
testing in 1994, the dinosaur is mutated into Godzilla. 
Letchi Island 
An uncharted land mass in the south seas, Letchi Island is the 
secret base of the terrorist group Red Bamboo. Radioactive waste 
from their heavy water factory causes local wildlife to mutate 
into monstrous proportions and also attracts Godzilla, who uses 
acavern on the island for hibernating. 
Little Godzil 
Baby Godzilla matures into Little Godzilla within a year of its 
birth. Spending its days exploring its home on Birth Island, Little 
Godzilla seems harmless to humans. Little Godzilla is attacked 
by Space Godzilla and trapped in a crystal prison until Godzilla 
destroys the alien life form. Little Godzilla’s radioactive breath 
is still undeveloped, coming out in the form of small energy 
bubbles. 
Manda 
Originally the monster god of the undersea civilization called 
the Mu Empire (Aragon), Manda is released from Ogasawara 
Island imprisonment and directed by the Kilaaks against London. 
Later, Manda joins the devastating Kilaak attack on Tokyo. 
Maser Tanks/Jets 
The mazer beam is generated by accelerating light particles within 
areflective barrel, creating neutrinos and mesons, then amplifying 
and irradiating them. The force of this beam is extremely 
powerful and concentrated. Being one of the most powerful 
energy beams in existence, the anti-Godzilla section of the JSDF 
and the G-Force use many mazer vehicles to combat Godzilla. 
it thid 
When King Ghidorah is mortally wounded by Godzilla, time 
traveler Emi Kano returns to her time period and uses 23rd 
Century cybernetic technology to revive the monster’s body. With 
a mechanical head and wings replacing its damaged body parts 
and incorporating the KIDS time machine into its body, the 
MechaGhidorah returns to 1992 to halt the destructive rampage 
of Godzilla. After a fierce battle in Tokyo’s Shinjuku area, the 
cyborg monster uses its Godzilla Capture System to immobilize 
Godzilla and carry it out to sea. 
MechaGodzilla (1st generation, 
Created by Black Hole Aliens as a weapon for taking control of 
Earth, the MechaGodzilla first emerges from a boulder spewed 
forth from Mt. Fuji, disguised as Godzilla. The robot’s identity 
is revealed when the real Godzilla appears to confront him. 
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Equipped with a deadly rainbow eye beam, cross attack beam 
(fired from its chestplate), whirling defense screen, and missiles 
launched from its hands, legs, and mouth, the mechanical menace 
is more than a match for Godzilla. Only with the help of King 
Seesar and the intervention of humans is Godzilla able to defeat 
his mechanical double, ripping the monster’s head off and tossing 
it into the sea. MechaGodzilla receives its control commands 
through an antenna located on its head and can also fly. 
;odzill ral 

Using cybernetic technology derived from the salvaged remains 
of the Mecha King Ghidorah, the G-Force constructs 
MechaGodzilla to defend the country against the menace of 
Godzilla. Operated by the special G-Force team from a base in 
Tsukuba, the MechaGodzilla is outfitted with special weaponry 
to combat Godzilla—the MegaBuster beam fired from the mouth, 
eye lasers, tranquilizer missiles, and electrocuting shock anchors. 
Its most effective weapon is the Plasma Grenade which is powered 
by an artificial diamond body coating which absorbs Godzilla’s 
ray. Four members of the G-Force control the robot, and linking 
with the Garuda forms a Super MechaGodzilla. 


Recovering the head of the original MechaGodzilla and with the 
assistance of the embittered scientist Dr. Mafune, Black Hole 
Aliens create MechaGodzilla 2, its control device hidden in the 
cyborg body of Mafune’s daughter, Katsura, Armed with 
improved finger missiles, which penetrate their target before 
exploding, MG2 teams with Titanosaurus to help the aliens carry 
out their plans of conquest. Godzilla is able to vanquish this 
robot incarnation of himself only after Katsura commits suicide, 
disabling the cyborg’s controls. 


Monster god of the kingdom of Seatopia, Megalon is an insect 
creature resurrected by the Seatopians to take revenge on the 
surface world. Megalon causes terrible destruction with laser 
beams fired from its hon and geothermal napalm spewn from 
its mouth. Teamed with the space monster Gigan, Megalon battles 
against Godzilla and Jet Jaguar to determine the fate of the world. 


Minya 

The son of Godzilla, Minya was born on Solgel Island. Attacked 
at birth by the mutated Kamakiras, Minya is saved when its 
telepathic link to Godzilla summons the mighty reptile’s aid. Able 
only to blow radioactive smoke rings, the infant monster is 
constantly imperiled by the giant insects of Solgel Island. Minya 
also appears ina little boy’s dream world as the boy’s best friend, 
but tormented by the bully monster Gaborah. 

Mogera 

The next generation of super robotics built after the destruction 
of MechaGodzilla, Mogera has the ability to change form by 
splitting into two vehicles, the Land Mole (capable of drilling 
underground at high speed) and the Star Falcon (capable of flight). 
MOGERA stands for Mobile G-Force Expert Robot Aerial-type. 
Mogera’s weaponry includes Spiral Grenade Missiles fired from 
its hands, the Plasma Mazer, eye mounted laser canons, and the 
Crusher Drill as its nose . With its jet rocket engines, Mogera is 
also capable of space flight. 


Moonlight SY-3 

Built by the United Nations Space Federation, Moonlight SY-3 
can perform interplanetary space travel with a special booster 
rocket. As flagship for the UNSF, it carries little armament 
(missiles), but it is assigned the critical mission of seeking out 


and destroying the Kilaak base of operations on the Moon. 
MOTHER/KIDS 

MOTHER is a time machine stolen in the 23rd Century from the 
Earth Union by terrorists. These Future People use MOTHER 
to return to 1992 to trick the people of that day to help them in 
their plot to destroy Japan, an economic giant of the future. 
MOTHER carries a smaller time machine called KIDS, equipped 
with a teleportation beam. After Emi Kano thwarts the plans of 
her fellow time travelers, she returns to the 23rd Century in KIDS, 
the time machine later incorporated into the body of the Mecha 
King Ghidorah as its control module. 

Mothra (Ist generation) 

Mothra is the benevolent protector of Infant Island and is 
telepathically linked with the Small Beauties of Infant Island. In 
its larval form, Mothra uses its silken cocoon for defense. The 
adult Mothra can fly at high speed, and uses strong winds and 
poison pollen as defensive weapons. An eternal monster whose 
spirit is reborn in each succeeding generation, its egg hatches 
two caterpillars which succeed in encasing Godzilla in a silken 
cocoon after the adult version has been killed by the reptile. One 
of the caterpillars dies after the battle with Godzilla, but the 
survivor teams with Godzilla and Rodan to drive King Ghidorah 
from Earth. After maturing into an adult, Mothra rescues the 
kidnapped natives of Infant Island from Letchi Island, briefly 
engaging Godzilla in battle. After being confined to Ogasawara 
Island, a larval Mothra is freed and directed by the Kilaaks to 
attack Peking and Tokyo. 


Born on Infant Island and protector of the Cosmos race, Mothra 
defended the Cosmos from the attack of Battra centuries ago. 
Mothra is the ‘Messenger of Peace’. To defend itself, the adult 
Mothra can use an energy beam generated from its antennae, 
lightning discharges from its wings, and an energy reflecting 
pollen. Mothra appears when the environment of Infant Island 
is damaged by deforestation and the world is threatened by 
Godzilla. Teaming with Battra to defeat Godzilla, Mothra creates 
an energy barrier at the bottom of the ocean to imprison Godzilla. 


A small island located near the Bikini Atol, Odo Island seemed 
to be the anchor point for a series of strange shipping disasters. 
The natives blame the disasters on the legendary monster 
Godzilla, which they claim roams the seas nearby. When the 
island’s village is destroyed during a typhoon, a scientific team 
arrives on the island to investigate, and it is there that Godzilla 
reveals himself to mankind for the first time. 
Ogasawara Island 
Located in the Pacific Ocean southeast of Japan, Ogasawara 
Island was established by mankind in the late 1990’s as a 
zoological park of sorts for confining the dangerous monsters 
which had threatened the Earth in the late 20th Century. Here 
the monsters coexist, feeding on the natural resources of the area, 
their freedom restricted by special devices developed to keep 
them within the island’s perimeter. The entire area is monitored 
and controlled by a UN-sponsored base of operations located 
deep below the island’s surface. The Kilaaks take command of 
the base and release the monsters on the world as part of their 
plan to conquer Earth. 

en yer 
The oxygen destroyer, the only man-made weapon ever made 
which has defeated Godzilla, was invented by Dr. Daisuke 
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Serizawa. The device worked by destroying the oxygen in water 
and in any organic life form contained within, effectively 
disintegrating it. Fearing his invention to be even more of a 
threat to mankind than either Godzilla or nuclear weapons, 
Serizawa committed suicide after Godzilla was destroyed, the 
secret of the device dying with him. 


A huge Pteranodon-like monster, Rodan can fly at supersonic 
speed, wind shears from its passing causing great damage. Rodan 
escapes from its volcanic tomb at Mt. Aso and proceeds to engage 
in battle with Godzilla. But Rodan eventually becomes Godzilla’s 
ally when King Ghidorah twice threatens to destroy the Earth. 
Rodan (2nd generation 

A species of Pteranodon born on Adonoa Island in the Bering 
Sea, the dinosaur mutates into Rodan from exposure to nuclear 
waste sites on the island. After being badly injured by Godzilla’s 
atomic breath, the Rodan mutates further into a Fire Rodan, 
capable of emitting an atomic heat ray of its own. Thinking the 
Godzillasaurus egg left in its nest on Adonoa Island to be its 
own, Rodan fiercely fights to protect the Baby Godzilla. About 
to expire after its battle with MechaGodzilla, Rodan’s dying body 
falls atop a lifeless Godzilla, dissolving into a radioactive mist 
which revives the King of the Monsters. 

Seatopia 

To protest environmental damage caused by the surface world 
and hoping to regain the world dominance which their undersea 
kingdom had held in ancient times, the Seatopians unleash their 
monster god Megalon upon the surface world. To control 
Megalon, they steal the robot Jet Jaguar. The Seatopians also 
summon the space monster Gigan to assist Megalon, but their 
evil plans are thwarted by the team of Godzilla and Jet Jaguar. 


Inhabitants of Infant Island who are but 30cm tall, the Small 
Beauties are able to communicate telepathically with Mothra. 
These twin fairies are revered by the inhabitants of Infant Island 
and act as intermediaries between Mothra and the outside world. 


Solgel Island 

A remote south Pacific island chosen by the United Nations for 
conducting weather control experiments. When the experiment 
goes awry, the island is subjected to a violent storm and intense 
cosmic rays, causing the indigenous life forms (jungle mantises) 
to mutate to gigantic proportions. The island is also the birthplace 
of Minya, the son of Godzilla. 


G-cells from Biollante, floating through space, enter a black hole 
where they absorb cosmic energy and combine with a crystalline 
life form to create Space Godzilla. Emerging from a white hole, 
this hybrid beast embarks on a campaign of terror throughout 
the galaxy, destroying all in its path. By transforming into a 
nearly pure crystalline form, Space Godzilla can fly throughout 
the galaxy at incredible speed. Space Godzilla’s most powerful 
weapon is its corona beam, and when able to tap cosmic energy, 
the beast can also levitate a prone enemy or other objects with its 
gravity tornado, hurling them across the battlefield. 

Space Hunter Nebula M Aliens 

Attracted to Earth by its ever-increasing pollution levels, the 
cockroach-like beings from Space Hunter Nebula M view this 
planet as the ideal habitat for their race. Taking on human ‘shells’ 
in order to move unnoticed amongst the humans, the aliens bring 
the space monsters Gigan and King Ghidorah to Earth to facilitate 


their plan of conquest. 

Super X 

Super-X is a flying battle tank, secretly constructed by the 
Japanese government and intended to be used in the event of 
nuclear war. Hastily converted to a weapon for defending against 
Godzilla, its titanium alloy hull allows it to withstand the 
monster’s atomic breath. The vehicle is equipped with Cadmium 
Bombs which it fires into Godzilla’s mouth in an attempt to kill 
the beast. Super-X is armed with super lasers and both top and 
bottom mounted 40mm Vulcan cannons, and has the ability to 
fly in any direction. 

Super-X-2 

Incorporating features specifically designed to combat Godzilla, 
Super X-2 is constructed with the super-alloy NM32, twice as 
strong as the titanium alloy from which Super-X was fabricated. 
Its premiere feature is the Fire Mirror which is engaged by 
opening the front panels of the vehicle. Super X-2 is also outfitted 
with super missiles which are launched from a retractable 
platform in the top of the hull, super napalm rockets, two side- 
mounted 40mm Vulcan cannons, and torpedoes. In addition to 
its ability to fly, Super X-2 is also an amphibious vehicle, able to 
submerge in the ocean to a maximum depth of 1,000 meters. An 
unmanned, computer-controlled craft, Super X-2 is under the 
direction of Lt. Commander Kuroki. 

Thunder Control System 

An experimental system located near the Wakasa nuclear power 
station, the Thunder Control System is designed to use Thunder 
Beams to create artificial lightning, generating electrical surges 
which power huge microwave generators. Lightning rods located 
in the field’s mines attract lightning strikes during a storm to 
power the system. Godzilla is lured into the TCS in the hope 
that its microwaves will elevate the monster’s body temperature 
and activate the dormant Anti Nuclear Bacteria cells in his body. 
Titanosaurus 

Discovered by Dr. Mafune, the Titanosaurus is a species of 
amphibious dinosaur which can create hurricane force winds with 
its fan-shaped tail. As a result of intensive study of the beast, Dr. 
Mafune and his daughter Katsura perfect a device to allow them 
to control the actions of the Titanosaurus. With the cooperation 
of Dr. Mafune, Black Hole Aliens team Titanosaurus with 
MechaGodzilla 2 in an attempt to conquer Earth. Titanosaurus 
is highly susceptible to attack by supersonic waves. 


E-Project 

A plan devised by the G-Force by which Godzilla’s movements 
would be controlled telepathically. Under the supervision of Dr. 
Ohkubo, the plan is put into effect on Birth Island when a 
telepathic amplifier is attached to Godzilla. The psychic girl 
Miki Saegusa reluctantly participates in the project, directing 
Godzilla’s actions with her telepathic abilities. The amplifier 
and Miki are kidnapped by the Industrial Mafia who intend to 
use the monster for their own purposes, but their plan is thwarted 
by G-Force and Space Godzilla’s destructive rampage. 

Varan 

Varan originally dwelled in the Kitakami River basin, considered 
by the local natives as a fierce demon god (Varan, the 
Unbelievable). Varan has the ability to fly, using a membrane 
joining its arms and legs, much in the manner of a flying squirrel. 
Varan was imprisoned on Ogasawara Island in 1999 but released 
during the Kilaak invasion. Varan also took part in the attack of 
the Earth monsters against the Kilaak stronghold at Mt. Fuji. 
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X Aliens 

When Planet X is discovered behind Jupiter, the Earth spaceship 
P-1 is dispatched to the planet where X Aliens are living 
underground in fear of the scourge of their planet, Monster Zero, 
alias King Ghidorah. The X Aliens receive permission to capture 
Godzilla and Rodan for defending themselves, but this ploy is 
an elaborate deceit. Taking control over all three monsters, the 
aliens use them to conquer Earth and gain access to its enormous 
water resources. However, being mechanized beings, X Aliens 
are ultimately destroyed by an unusual high frequency sound. 


oh 


Zone Fighter 

Having escaped the destruction of their home planet at the hands 
of the Garoga aliens, the Zone Family takes refuge on Earth. 
Head of the family is Hikaru Sakimori who can change into the 
gigantic superhero Zone Fighter. When the evil Garoga race 
tracks the Zone Family to Earth, Zone Fighter stands in defense 
of his adopted home planet. When in desperate need, Zone 
Fighter relies on his ally Godzilla to assist in routing the invaders. 
Zone Fighter’s special powers include wrist missiles and the 
proton beam. 


[Bone Fighter 
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Godzilla 


Original Story by Shigeru Kayama (1954) 


Prologue: 1952, November xx....on this day, our Earth was scared by 
a terrifying experiment the likes of which no one could have ever 
conceived—the first hydrogen bomb experiment. It should have been 
called a catastrophe instead of the destruction of an experimental base at 
Erugalab Atol. ‘The base was transformed into no in but a 
moment. A radioactive cloud spread everywhere in the sky...32 miles 
into the stratosphere, just like the hair of a devil. In 1954, March xx, a 
new type of hydrogen bomb was experimented with at Emiutok Atol. 
We have not garnered the details of its result yet, but from what the 
experimenters have said, the destructive power of this device is greater 
than anyone thought it would be. We can only guess how frightening its 
power really was. So, is it only an experiment? No...never... 

Early one evening in the Japan Sea, shortly after sunset a ship 
sails through a thick fog. Suddenly, a giant shape rises from the sea and 
there is an intense flash of light—the mysterious form emits a glowing 
ray which destroys the unsuspecting ship. Shortly thereafter, a second 
ship drifis into the same fog bank and also meets the same untimely fate. 
‘A lone survivor of the second ship manages to escape death, drifting in 
the ocean for nearly a day before being picked up by a fishing trawler. 
‘Though blinded by his ordeal, the survivor tells an incredible story to his 
rescuers...the strange fog, a huge monster head rising from the ocean, 
the ray of death. The fishermen dismiss the man’s story as too fantastic, 
deeming it to be the ravings of a man traumatized by a terrible ordeal. 
‘The trawler crew promises to take the man to Odo Island, the nearest 
land mass. Realizing that their intended route would take the ship through 
the area where the monster had struck, the survivor frantically pleads for 
the ship to alter its course, but the crew ignores the advice...and they pay 
with their lives. However, prior to the sinking of the ship, one of the 
crew reports the rescue of the survivor and his full story to xxx Shipping 
Company. 

Rumors sweep Japan about the cause of the ship disasters — 
perhaps some country is secretly conducting hydrogen bomb experiments, 
or an undersea volcano has been activated by such kind of experiments. 

A bonfire blazes into the night on the beach of Odo Island. 
As the locals gather around the flames and discuss the day's events, they 
are startled when a comet is spotted in the sky. The wife of Genkichi, 
one of the crewmen on the now overdue fishing trawler, points to the 
celestial phenomenon and warns that this is surely an evil omen, When 
several of the locals voice their belief that the boat is not coming back, 
Genkichi’s wife counters that her husband will be fine...after all, he is an 
experienced hand and can take care of himself. Moments later, someone 
spots a raft floating in the shallow waters, and everyone on the beach 
rushes to guide the raft and its single occupant safely ashore. Though his 
clothes are shredded and he shows evidence of strange burns on his body, 
everyone recognizes the man on the raft as Masaji, one of the trawler’s 
crew. Though suffering from shock and exposure, Masaji relates how 
his ship was out catching squid when it was attacked by a gigantic beast 
which emerged from the sea. He tells everyone that this is surely the 
monster Godzilla, not just an ordinary sea creature. As Godzilla is 
considered but an ancient legend by the island’s inhabitants, most people 
dismiss his story as a hallucination. 

Several days after Masaji’s return, the island’s fishermen 
realize that all the fish in the area are disappearing, but still the locals 
believe that the reason for this is the appearance of the comet rather 
than a monster. But when the comet disappears, everyone comes to the 
realization that something else has begun to happen. ‘The next evening, 
while the village sleeps, Masaji is awakened by a foreboding sound. He 
eps outside of his house and comes face to face with his worst nightmare, 
screaming, “It’s Godzilla!!!” A great panic breaks out in the village as 
everyone emerges from their homes to find a huge beast in their midst. 
Having come ashore looking for food, Godzilla devours a cow and some 
sheep before returning to the sea, leaving a path of death and destruction 
in its wake. Though his brother Shinkichi and his mother are spared, 
Masaji and his father are among the casualties of the monster's attack. 

‘News of the disaster spreads quickly to the mainland, and in 
no time the media swarm to the island. Ogata of xxx Shipping Company 
captains a salvage ship which arrives at Odo Island, his mission being to 
offer aid to the locals and assist in raising sunken ships. Accompanying 
him is his fiance, Emiko Yamane, daughter of the famed paleontologist, 
Dr. Yamane. Though Ogata’s purpose is also to conduct research, Dr. 
‘Yamane is unable to join the mission due to his severe sciatica condition. 

While combing the island for physical evidence of the monster, 
Ogata happens across a particularly deep footprint in which he finds a 
strange crustacean. He shows his discovery to all around him, but no 


one can identify it. Ogata wraps the creature (actually a trillobite) in a 
piece of paper and places it in his pocket. 

"The next day just before sunrise, Godzilla comes ashore near 
awooded cliff. As he lumbers through the forest, the beast’s fins light up, 
causing several villagers to spot the monster. A warning bell is sounded 
in the village, but Godzilla seems to have disappeared. An intensive 
search is conducted to find the monster, but just before noon, everyone is 
ready to give up. As Ogata regards his map of the island, Emiko goes out 
for a short walk, stopping by a small stream where birds are chirping and 
flowers are growing in abundance. As Emiko approaches the rushing 
waters for a closer look at some flowers, the chattering birds fall silent. 
Looking down into the stream, Emiko jumps back and screams...she sees 
the reflection of Godzilla’s face in the water. Ogata rushes to Emiko’s 
aid and manages to help her escape. Godzilla becomes angry and fires 
his ray into the forest, starting a huge blaze. 

‘News of the events on Odo Island quickly reaches the Japanese 
public, Dr. Yamane is busily working at his Tokyo residence when his 
Rousckeeper comes in and tells him the news about the monster landing 
‘on Odbo Island. 

“The next day, a message from Ogata’s salvage ship, now on 
the return voyage to Japan, indicates that someone on board is carrying 
the first photographs of Godzilla. In the meantime, Ogata offers Masaji’s 
brother Shinkichi a job aboard the salvage ship so that he can support 
his mother. A grateful Shinkichi accepts, the job having been one of his 
lifelong goals. 

‘The morning after Emiko arrives home in Tokyo, she goes to 
her father’s room to tell him that breakfast is ready. “So, Serizawa doesn’t 
show up lately,” says Dr. Yamane. Emiko replies, “I'm going to see 
Ogata today, so on the way home I can go look in on him.” Sensing 
something more is on his mind, Emiko continues. “By the way, you 
haven't been in your room for a long time. If you have something on 
your mind, please tell me.” After a moment's hesitation, Dr. Yamane 
tells Emiko his theory about Godzilla. “The monster must be born from 
H-bomb radiation. [believe that some kind of dinosaur from the Jurassic 
Age has survived over the centuries, but the H-bomb destroyed its home 
and so now it has appeared to man, I wonder if I should make this 
information public? T have proof to substantiate my theories. ‘The first 
proofs the uillobite which Ogata found, a life form like a shrimp or 
which lived in that era. Secondly, sand found in the shell of the trillobite 
is typical of the red clay of the Jurassic Age. And exposing that clay to a 
geiger counter, we found traces if Strontium 90, a by-product of the H- 
bomb. So now I have strong evidence, but the problem is whether or 
not I should make it public.” Emiko answers, “Why shouldn't you?” 
Dr. Yamane looks at her and smiles. 

Later that day, Emiko goes to see Ogata at his office, asking 
whether or not he will return to Odo Island. ‘Though Ogata does not 
answer right away, Emiko voices her desire to accompany him if he were 
to return. On her way home from Ogata’s office, Emiko stops at the 
house of Dr. Serizawa to look in on the scientist. She asks him what he 
has been working on lately which has made him such an infrequent visitor, 
but at first he declines to answer. When Emiko continues to press the 
issue, Serizawa relents and takes her to his laboratory. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Yamane arrives at a television station, 
prepared to hold a press conference about his findings on Godzilla. 

Back at Serizawa’s house, Emiko rushes out from the 
laboratory, extremely upset. Serizawa follows her and extracts a solemn 
promise from her—at all costs, she must keep everything which she has 
seen a secret. As Emiko leaves, Serizawa sits down and turns on the 
television. A special news report comes on...Dr. Yamane makes his report 
on Godzilla. 

“The monster inexorably makes its way towards the mainland, 
leaving a series of disasters in its wake. First, the creature sinks a tanker. 
Later, a research helicopter is knocked from the skies by Godzilla’s tail. 
A container ship loaded with safari animals from Africa is attacked, 
Godzilla feasting on its cargo. Both the public and the authorities do not 
fully comprehend what is happening, so no preparations are made on 
the mainland by the police or the Self Defense Forces. 

Atlst Godaila appears in Tokyo Bay, sending the populace 
intoa panic. The searchlight from a lighthouse in the harbor attracts the 
monster’s attention. Seeing a huge dark shape in the distance, the 
lighthouse operator swings the beam of his searchlight around to 
investigate, illuminating the beast. The bright light enrages Godzilla, 
causing the monster to smash the lighthouse and then proceed ashore. 
Godzilla inflicts a great deal of destruction in the harbor area before 
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returning to the murky waters of Tokyo Bay. Ogata, joined by Emiko at 
fer nbepeniejeets ook prarnpk ollie sooeaicex bes bar bak incest 
disappears withouta trace. Although daylight reveals no indication of its 
presence, Godzilla returns to land again the next evening to devour some 
livestock. 

The police assemble at the headquarters to discuss plans to 
destroy the beast. A decision is reached to erect high tension towers 
along the scashore in hopes of clectrocuting the monster. Arrangements 
are made with the utilities to construct the defense barrier, but due to 
fear and uncertainty as to when Godzilla may land again, many 
construction workers flee the city, causing the project to be delayed. 
Finally, with the cooperation of a group of university students, a makeshift 
band of high tension towers 40 meters high and &km long is erected. A 
large contingent of military police and journalists now assembles, waiting 
for the monster to appear. 

Emiko tells Ogata that her father is suffering from deep 
depression, so Ogata visits the scientist to ask, “What's going on with 
you? Why won't you tell us anything?” Instead of responding, Dr. 
‘Yamane becomes angry, causing Ogata to give up and return to his office. 
Emiko is waiting for him there when he arrives, but before then can 
discuss her father’s condition, someone rushes in to announce that 
Godzilla has reappeared. 

Upon learning that Godzilla has returned, Dr. Yamane 
become visibly agitated. Determined to thwart the plan to kill Godzilla, 
he leaves his house and hails a taxi, directing the driver to take him to the 

er station. While sitting in the back seat, he mumbles to himself, 
“Those stupid people...trying to kill the only specimen...” Emiko arrives 
home just in time to witness her father’s hasty exit, so she flags down a 
taxi for herself, and sets off in pursuit. At the power station, Dr. Yamane 
easily slips inside as only a skeleton crew is on duty because of the threat 
of imminent attack by Godzilla. ‘The determined scientist sneaks up 
behind a technician, knocking him senseless. In a rage, Dr. Yamane 
proceeds to smash the instrumentation before him. Emiko rushes in at 
that moment to sce her father acting like a madman, hurling things about. 
She screams, “Are you insane!?! Think how many people will be killed!” 
She manages to push the elderly scientist away from the controls and 
then activates the power switch. 

‘At that moment, Godzilla reaches the high tension towers. 
High voltage charges coarse through the monster's body, but they have 
no effectatall. Godzilla effortlessly knocks the towers aside and marches 
forward as a panic breaks out among the humans who remain in the 
area. As people scurry away, Godzilla bends over and grabs an escaping 
jeep, regarding the strange object with curiosity. Some of the defense 
forces open fire with machine guns and artillery, but again these measures 
have no effect on the leviathan. Godzilla flaps his ears like an African 
elephant would and then lets out an ear-splitting roar. The monster 
abruptly turns around and returns to the sea. 

‘The next day, Dr. Yamane lies sleeping in a bed, a bandage 
wrapped around his head. His sleep is a restless one, and as Emiko keeps 
vigil at his side, he talks in his sleep."Godzilla..dida't die... We need to 
learn the secrets of life and how he has managed to survive for centuries.” 
Emiko begins to cry. 

‘The entire population of Tokyo is given order to evacuate. 
While Dr. Yamane is moved to a remote location, Emiko remains 
in Tokyo as a nursing assistant to her friend Shizuko Hanashima at a 
temporary hospital established in Ogata’ shipping company offices. 
Waves of panic sweep over the fleeing populace, but finally the city is 
emptied. Five days pass, but nothing happens. At military headquarters, 
a meeting is held to discuss the situation. ‘The presiding officer asks, “It’s 
already been five days...we can’t expect people to stay away much longer 
without any good reason. Does anyone have any ideas?” His inquiry is 
met with silence. “Ifwe can't Kill Codzilla, maybe we can find a way to 
make it go elsewhere. What about using a hydrogen bomb, or dropping 
1a powerful poison into the sea?” 

Outside of a makeshift emergency room, Emiko pulls Ogata 
aside to talk about something which has been weighing heavily upon 
her. She tells of her promise to Serizawa which she must now break. 
Recounting her experience at Serizawa’s place after their return from 
Odo Island, Emiko describes being taken into Serizawa’s laboratory—a 
dark, cold place filled with strange machinery and several huge aquariums 
which are teeming with fish. Saying he will demonstrate his new discovery, 


Serizawa removes a small object from his safe and places it inside one of 
the aquariums. Serizawa pulls Emiko back as the water inside the tank 
begins to churn violently. Within moments, the flesh literally melts off of 
the fish in the tank....Emiko shudders at the memory of this event, but 
she knows Serizawa’s discovery is certainly the only hope the world has 
of ridding itself of Godzilla. 

ta and Emiko immediately go to Serizawa’s house where 
Ogata bluntly asks for Serizawa to use his discovery against Godzilla. 
Serizawa at first denies its existence, but realizing that he cannot fool his 
friend, he flatly refuses and locks himself inside his laboratory. Fearing 
that Serizawa would destroy his discovery, Ogata breaks down the door 
and prevents the distraught scientist from tossing a trunk containing his 
research into a furnace. As the two men struggle, Ogata is injured. 
Serizawa apologizes to Ogata and then explains his actions, He recounts 
having accidentally discovered a unique substance during the course of 
his studies on oxygen. This substance, the oxygen destroyer, would 
dissolve any organic matter in water within seconds. Fearing it to be a 
doomsday weapon, he decided to forever keep it secret lest an 
unscrupulous party use it for an evil purpose. Ifits existence were revealed, 
the oxygen destroyer might be stolen or he could in some way be forced 
to divulge its secret. As long as he lives, so too does the danger exist that 
the device could be loosed upon the world. Ogata pleads on behalf of 
the thousands of people dead or dying because of the monster, and 
Serizawa breaks down, torn by the most gut-wrenching dilemma in 
history. Eventually, Serizawa relents, but he destroys every shred of 
evidence about his research, vowing this will be the only time the oxygen 
destroyer will ever be used. 

‘Ogata’s boat sails into the waters of Tokyo Bay as part of the 

ration to identify Godzilla’s location. Serizawa, Ogata, Emiko, and 
Shinkichi use geiger counters to monitor the waters below. Suddenly, 
Ogata’s geiger counter registers a strong response. “OK, this is it 
Depth?” A crewman responds, “200 fect.” Serizawa shakes his head. 
“No, it’s too shallow.” The crewman asks why, and Serizawa explains, 
“Even if there is no oxygen in the water, the monster can come to the 
surface. We need a depth of at least 500 feet.” Ogata volunteers, “OK, 
Plead him to a depth of 500 feet.” Serizawa quickly responds, “No, I'll 
do it. Even if you lead him away, you don’t know how to operate the 
oxygen destroyer, so let me do it.” Serizawa dons a diving suit and 
descends to the ocean floor where Godzilla lies sleeping. Using a strong 
spotlight, Serizawa succeeds in waking the monster by flashing the light 
and luring him towards a deeper part of Tokyo Bay. Serizawa then takes 
the oxygen destroyer from its case and activates it. Placing the device on 
the ocean floor, Serizawa proceeds to cut his life line. Back on board the 
ship, Emiko isthe first to notice that somethings wrong, and she nearly 
collapses. Ogata solemnly shakes his head, “I knew it...” ‘The oxygen 
destroyer opens as Godzilla reaches Serizawa, and the effects of the deadly 
weapon quickly go to work on Godzilla’s body. Instinctively, Godzilla 
tries to escape to the surface, but the creature is unsuccessful and instead 
sinks back to the ocean floor, Godzilla thrashes about violently, but is 
still unable to surface. Finally, summoning every last bit of strength in its 
body, Godzilla succeeds in surfacing, but it is now too weak to generate 
its atomic breath. Succumbing to the forces of nature at work on its 
body, the badly weakened monster slips back beneath the waves. For a 
moment, the ship’s crew spots an enormous skeleton floating in the sea, 
and then that too dissolves into nothingness. As the moon rises in the 
sky, the surface of the ocean becomes eerily calm. 

News of Godzilla’s demise spreads throughout the world and 
the population of Tokyo returns to their homes, among them a deeply 
depressed Dr. Yamane. A news flash blares out from television and 
radio: “News from Washington D.C.....xxxx and President Wilson have 
decided that they will no longer test any more hydrogen bombs in the 
Pacific Ocean...” 

Flying above Tokyo Bay in a newspaper company helicopter, 
Ogata and Emiko toss a memorial wreath into the now placid waters 
where Serizawa gave his life to save mankind. 

Tue Exp 


Note: The preceding story is translated in synopsis form from the 
complete original story written by Shigeru Kayama., Dates and names 
indicated by xxx are details which are left unspecified in the story, to be 
filled in by screenwriters. 


Godzilla vs The Space Monsters 
Original Story by Kaoru Mabuchi (1971) 


An airplane en route to Haneda Airport is unexpectedly struck 


by a weird hail storm, and all of its instrumentation goes out of control. 
Suddenly, a giant monster (Gigan) appears from nowhere before the plane, 


stunning the crew. ‘The monster quickly disappears and just as suddenly 


as the storm had appeared, it dissipates and all returns to normal. 

Later that evening, Okamoto, the plane’s co-pilot, goes to 
Science Land, making his way to the Science Center located atop Godzilla 
‘Tower in hopes that an investigation of his strange experience will result 
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in an explanation of the weird events. Entering the control room at 
1:00AM, he is startled when a call comes into the center since he did not 
tell anyone that he was coming there. Answering the call, Okamoto 
hears a strange voice, “I know you are there... can answer all your 

muestions.” Okamoto becomes curious, asking who it is that is speaking. 

jut the voice just continues, “ caused everything which you saw today. 
‘The monster which you saw is under my control, and I shalll take control 
of the skies over Japan from this time forward. My name is Alien Miko. 
Ha, ha, ha.” Okamoto sits in stunned disbelief. “You can't believe 
it? "You will see!” ‘The call is abruptly cut off. 

Several days later, radar spots a strange object over the ocean, 
so SDF fighter jets are sentto investigate. Making contact with the UFO, 
the pilots find the monster Gigan. An aerial chase ensues, but the planes 
are intercepted by a second flying monster, Megalon, who destroys several 
of the fighters with ease. ‘The survivors of the squadron flee the scene 
fand ditch their planes on a nearby island. Megalon follows the aircraft 
and circles the island, searching for its prey, but instead the space monster 
is confronted by Angilas who has arrived on the scene. Megalon lands 
and engages Angilas in battle on the beach. Angilas seems to be having 
its way in battle when Gigan arrives to double team the Earth monster. 
Godzilla finally comes to Angilas’ aid, and quickly the two space monsters 
break off the fight and fly away. Almost at the same time, the squadron 
Teader of the fighter jets gets a message over his communicator: “You are 
the only one left alive. My name is Alien Miko. If you can't believe it, 
justiook above you.” Looking skyward, the pilot sees the huge form of 

Ghidorah gliding overhead. ‘The alien voice continues, “King 
Ghidorah is my horse.’ Now you see who is controlling the skies over 
Japan. Ha, ha, hi 

‘Air traflic all over the world comes to a standstill as the three 
space monsters rule the kis, Miko als uses his minions to destroy all of 
the planet’s orbiting satellites. Miko issues an ultimatum to the 
world...turn over control of the planet to him, or he will cut off all gas, 
water, and electricity to the city of Tokyo asa first step in beating Earth’s 
population into submission. Asa further threat, Miko warns that if Earth 
does not give up soon, he will order the space monsters to attack Tokyo. 

Inside the Godzilla Tower Science Center room, technicians 
monitor a panel of radar screens. Suddenly, the three space monsters 
appear on the screens, headed directly for Science Land. The invaders 
arrive at Godzilla Tower, mistaking the huge structure for the real 
Godzilla. Sizing up the tower for attack, the monsters are surprised when 
a resounding roar comes from behind them...the real Godzilla has come 


tochallenge the enemies. Gigan appears poised to do battle with Godzilla, 
but mysteriously the beast turns around and leaves. 

The three space monsters appear in Tokyo and Miko 
announces that his servants will first take over Tokyo, New York, and 
Moscow, and then proceed to take control of the world. While the 
monsters fly over the city, tanks and fighter jets move into position and 
launch a strike on the creatures, but man’s military weaponry has no 
effect on the beasts. Angilas arrives on the scene to defend the Earth, 
attacking Gigan. Immediately, King Ghidorah and Megalon come to 
Gigan’s aid, but when Godzilla shows up, again the three monsters fly 
away without fighting. Miko, a living brain, appears on television to 
state that he pulled the monsters back to prevent further destruction of 
‘Tokyo, blaming the military and Godzilla for the damage inflicted by his 
monsters. His final warning: “Humans, obey Miko and you will 
live...otherwise you will die.” 

‘Thinking that his future subjects will be revulsed by his physical 
appearance, Miko thinks to assume a less gruesome but still intimidating 
form, deciding to merge with the statue of Majin Tuol, an ancient idol 
from the Andes Mountains which is being kept at Science Land. ‘The 
icon was found in the Palace of the Gods in the Andes, its legend that 
when the mountains were destroyed and the palace disturbed, Majin 
Tuol’s eyes would glow red. The god would then come alive and hurl its 
sword into the air to slice away at evil forces, the sword returning 
automatically to its hand. 

Unconcerned with the myth, Miko orders Gigan to cut the 
Majin ‘Tuol statue in half with its diamond buzzsaw so that he may insert 
Miko’s life support machine inside, The three space monsters descend 
on Science Land, and Godzilla and Angilas stand ready to challenge 
them. The war of five monsters breaks out in earnest. Gigan breaks free 
from the battle to fulfill its mission, but slicing at the statue causes a streak 
of blood to ooze forth from the stone. In the meantime, King Ghidorah 
is winning a fierce battle with Godzilla and Angilas. ‘The eyes of Majin 
Tuol begin to glow red, and finally the statue transforms into the shape 
of a giant god. Angered by the invaders, Majin Tuol hurls its sword at 
Gigan, mortally wounding him. Seeing this, King Ghidorah flees but 
the angry god again hurls its weapon, badly injuring the space demon. 
‘The three monsters flee into space. Alone and unprotected, Miko is left 
to the mercy of Godzilla, and the mighty monster incinerates the evil 
alien with his atomic breath, ‘The invaders having been vanquished, 
Majin Tuol returns to its original position in Science Land, a wound 
remaining on its forehead. Peace is restored and life returns to normal. 


The Return of Godzilla 
Original Story by Akira Murao (1980) 


When Mt. Otake erupts, Shinpei Muraki, Director of the 
Information Science Center, travels to the area to observe the 
phenomenon, While conducting his studies, he encounters a woman 
who is frantically fleeing from the area. Muraki offers his assistance to 
the young lady in escaping from the danger zone. The woman is Akikuko 
Inamura, daughter of the eminent physicist Dr. Inamura. Returning to 
his lab with Akikuko, Muraki develops the roll of film which he took of 
the mountain, and much to the couple’s surprise, they discover a dinosaur- 
like silhouette in the fires spewing from Mt. Otake. “It looks like a 
‘Tyrannosaurus from about 70 million years ago,” comments Akikuko. 

Thinking to show her father the photos and discuss what their 
implications may be, Akikuko goes to Dr, inamura’s lab accompanied 
by Muraki and Dr. Radner, a nuclear physicist. As they arrive, the group 
witnesses two masked men attempting to abduct Dr. Inamura. When 
Muraki and Radner confront the two, they quickly flee. Radner and 
Tnamura suspect that the attempted kidnapping is tied to Inamura’s 
unique ability to manufacture reiconium, a substance possessing a kind 
of super nuclear energy. Dr. Inamura explains about the substance to 
Muraki, “It may be used as fuel for a new generation of safe nuclear 
power plants. But it is also viable as a weapon, and it has several times 
the destructive power of conventional nuclear weapons.” 

Later, reports begin to surface that several people have 
witnessed a dinosaur-like creature resembling an ape near Lake Saiwa. 
Muraki produces a book of mythology which identifies this creature as 
the Ape God Beast. Ata distance of 50 meters from the lake, yet another 
monster appears, this one in a reptilian shape which legend calls the 
Water God Beast. Akikuko conducts some research on three of the photos 
which Muraki took at Mt. Otake and decides that the creature seen at 
the eruption is actually the Dragon God Beast. According to Akikuko, 
legend holds that the different beasts appearing to the populace are 
actually incarnations of a single creature called Bagan. 

‘Somewhere in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, while a 
freighter secretly conducts illegal nuclear waste dumping operations, the 


ship suffers a unexplained disaster and is sunk. Since their mission is 
covert, no distress signal is sent out. Several members of the crew survive 
and take refuge in a weird cave located near a small neighboring island. 
However, most of the men are killed by meat-eating plants and giant 
ticks living in the cave, but a man named Tagami manages to escape to 
the island. He tells his strange tale to the islanders who, upon hearing 
the story, believe that the cave was actually part of Godzilla’s body. 

Dr. Inamura and his associates decide to investigate the 
nuclear waste processing plant which Tagami confessed was involved in 
the nuclear dumping plan. Arriving at the seaside facility, Dr. Inamura 
is ambushed by the same two men who had previously tried to kidnap 
him. But as they lead the scientist to their secretly docked submarine, 
the sky grows dark and a deafening sound like thunder fills the air. The 
sky before them appears black...until they realize that they are staring at 
the lower body ofa giant creature. Godzilla has returned! The kidnappers 
flee in panic. Godzilla has been busily consuming nuclear waste, finally 
tracing it to the source. Godzilla lumbers into the complex and feasts on 
nuclear waste, gaining in strength, 

Meanwhile, in the Northern Alps the military launches an 
attack against the Ape Beast. The full measure of man’s military might is 
brought to bear on the creature—missiles, tanks, rockets, artillery. ‘The 
‘Ape God retreats into a tunnel in the side ofa mountain, and the mountain 
collapses. From beneath tons of earth, the Dragon God rises up and 
takes to the skies. An aerial battle takes place during which the Dragon 
God desroysa squadron of the military's nest Aghter jets. Injured during 
the battle, the Dragon God heads due south for the ocean. At its first 
opportunity, the Dragon God dives into the sea, and while underwater, 
the monster undergoes a strange metamorphosis. Its legs disappear, only 
to be replaced by new arms and legs... the face transforms...when the 
process stops, the beast has transformed into the Water God. Bagan isa 
changeling monster which can renew its life force by changing shape 
whenever it is to a different environment. 

Making little progress in fighting the monster with 
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conventional weaponry, the JSDF decides to test several of their new 
super weapors,..the Giant Basu, equipped with a giant arm that is capable 
Gf capturing 2 submarines VPOL tehecrs, specal planes vaed by the 
Flying Angels; and the Super Beetle, a vehicle which can change direction 
quickly and has excellent underwater mobility. The super weapons are 
amassed in the Club Sheezas Fleet, and a search is conducted for the 
Water God. Spotting the creature in the Sca of Japan, torpedo launchers 
fire at the monster and succeed in severing one of the monster’s arms. 

‘Just when it seems mankind has gained the upper hand, a 
tidal wave devastates the flect...Godzilla has arrived on the scene. The 
Water God leaps from the water and changes into the Dragon God, 
attacking Godailla from the sky. When Godzilla strikes his opponent 
with his fearsome atomic breath, the Dragon God flees and escapes into 
the sea. Godzilla pursues his enemy, but the monster changes into the 
Water God, healing its injuries. Changing back into the Dragon God, 
the revitalized beast again attacks Godzilla, and a titanic struggle ensues. 
The Super Beetle arrives on the scene, but it is helpless against the wo 
giants and is destroyed. ‘The Dragon God lands on a mountain top and 
transforms into the Monkey God which attacks Godzilla with the 
mountain itself. ‘The attack begins to take its toll on Godzilla, and the 
monster collapses with fatigue. Abruptly, the Monkey God disappears 
into the mountain. 

Alier some time passes, Godzilla manages to rise to his feet 
and he slowly heads in the direction of the Kanto Nuclear Power Plant. 
‘As Godzilla attacks the reactor building, an alarm goes off indicating a 
critical leak in the reactor. ‘The monster lowers his head into the ruins of 
the building, and its body begins to glow, sparking with blue-white energy. 
Within moments, radiation alarms in the plant fal silent, Godzilla having 
absorbed all the radioactivity in the area, Godzilla stands and lets loose 
with a mighty roar, then turns and heads toward the Mount Fuji area. 

Godzilla seeks out the Monkey God and renews his battle 
with the creature. The Monkey God is unable to cope with the revived 
Godzilla, so it escapes into the sea, changing into the Water God. 
Watching the battle, Akikuko remarks, "Bagan must be increasing its life 
energy by transforming into different forms, but Godzilla has renewed 
his energy also.” Bagan changes into the Dragon God and again attacks 
Godzilla from the sky, but the enormous reptile fights even more fiercely 
than before. ‘The Dragon falters, losing its ability to fly and falls from the 
sky. From the chest of the Dragon, the arms, legs, and face of the Water 
God begin to form...then the arms, legs, and face of the Monkey God 
also take shape on the Dragon’s body. At last, the true form of Bagan is 
revealed. Unable to withstand Godzilla’s relentless attacks and regenerate 
itself, Bagan falls into the ocean and is seen no longer. 


Godzilla makes for the Numazu Factory Gomplex and 
destroys an oil field, then disappearing into the sea. When the monster 
reappears in Izu, itis feared that Tokyo will be the next place for Godzilla 
to attack. The situation seems grim as the humans completely lack the 
power to challenge Godzilla. Realizing this, the high command of the 
JSDF appeals to Dr. Inamura, asking that he use reiconium against the 
monster. Inamura rejects this plea, reiterating his concerns that the 
substance has too great a potential as a devastating weapon. 

At the same time, Akikuko is traveling to her family’s cottage 
in the Hakone area. While riding on a ropeway up towards the cottage, 

+ in the area is interrupted by Godzilla’s unexpected approach. 
Realizing that Akikuko may be in danger, Murakijoins a helicopter rescue 
team sent into the area. ‘The team is unable to handle the large number 
of people rescued from the ropeway, so the helicopter departs, Muraki 
and Akikuko among those left behind, As the helicopter flies off, it 
suddenly explodes, blasted from the sky by Godzilla. Threatened by the 
monster's presence, the couple manages to find a hang glider and they 
escape from the area by riding the winds away from the beast. 

Returning to Dr. Inamura’ s laboratory, Akikuko implores 
her father to use the reiconium against Godzilla, fearing that too many 
lives will be lost if Godzilla is allowed to roam the country unchecked. 
Finally, Dr. Inamura relents. 

The reiconium weapon is prepared and placed in a trap baited 
with radioactive fuel on the remote Beonase Atol. Godzilla is lured to 
the area, but the device malfunctions. ‘The only way for the plan to kill 
Godzilla to succeed is for someone to go to the atol and repair the weapon. 
Dr. Radner volunteers for the mission, and is successful in reactivatin, 
the devios, bur as he atterapes to excape, he ix crushed by Godel, With 
Godzilla having grown stronger by absorbing the radioactive bait, Dr. 
Inamura is unable to take time to grieve for his colleague....he pushes the 
activation button for the reiconium device. Godzilla Med by a 
blue-white flame as nuclear fusion begins inside his body. ‘The monster 
falls into the sea, and after a moment, the surface is rocked by an enormous 
explosion, followed by a deafening sound. Satisfied that his weapon has 
worked, Dr. Inamura turns to his daughter and Muraki, saying, 
“Unfortunately, Dr. Radner was not able to die in his own time, As long 
as I shall live, I shalll fight for peace in this Nuclear Age.” 

Several months later, the body of Godzilla floats ashore on 
the western coastline of the United States. Adjoining the beach is a nuclear 

wer plant. ‘The narrator states, “As long as nuclear energy exists on 
Barth, Godzilla will live.” Suddenly, Godzilla's eyes open and a he lets 
loose with a fearsome roar. ‘The title The Retum of Godzilla again flashes 
across the screen. 


Godzilla vs Biollante 
Original Story by Shinichiro Kobayashi (1985) 


A fishing boat, searching the coastal waters of Japan for its 
daily catch, disappears under mysterious circumstances. A frantic distress 
call is cut off in mid-transmission as the operator tells of an attack by 
some manner of fish. 

‘The next day, the media is full of speculation about the ship’s 
fate. Sayaka Mikumo, a journalist for Weekly Challenge magazine, and 
photographer Ken Ichijo head for the beach area where the remains of 
the boat have washed ashore. Arriving too late for a story, the pair 
prepares i retum to the office, but their car sal. While waiting for 

lp, they find a body further up the beach, clutching a handkerchief on 
which is scrawled Biollante. 

The body is identified as that of an employee from the 
biotechnology lab of Dr. Genzo Shiranui. The scientist and his assistant, 
Makoto Tachibana, tell police that the man had gone fishing three days 
earlier but had not returned, a story of which Sayaka remains suspicious. 
Back at his lab, Shiranui confronts an agent from the Adelia Republic 
over his employee’s death. ‘The agent insists his conduct was proper 
fince the man had stolen the secret of Biollante and was prepared to 
divulge it to the world. Adelia is funding the Biollante project and 
considers secrecy paramount since the implications of this work are 
comparable to development of the atomic bomb. 

‘A tanker cruises the calm waters of the Japan Sea when a 
huge shape suddenly surfaces nearby, creating a massive wave that 
capsizes the ship. In the moonlight, a strange fish-like creature leaps 
from the water, Survivors of the disaster claim the beast to be over 50 
meters long, but with a long tail, claws, and four legs like those of a rat. 

Sayaka’s father, a renowned biologist, heads up the 
government investigation of this new creature. Sayaka, sensing a story, 
accompanies her father to Shiranui’s lab. Dr. Mikumo shows Shiranui a 
photo of the beast and asks if such a combination is possible. Shiranui 
states that it is impossible for nature to create such a creature, but that in 
the future such hybrids would be possible. Overhearing this, Sayaka 


becomes suspicious as she ponders the connection between the dead man. 
and the monster fish. As Sayaka leaves the lab, she hears what sounds to 
be a faint voice that seems to be crying. 

Back in the lab, Shiranui and Tachibana study the photo of 
the monster fish. “It must be Deutalios...it’s mutated,” says Shiranui. As 
preliminary research for the Biollante project, Deutalios was created by 
merging the DNA of a fish and an animal. This creature had escaped 
from the lab months earlier but was assumed to be dead. 

Down in the bowels of the laboratory, Shiranui and Tachibana 
bombard special nutrients with radial rays and prepare to apply them to 
an alumnea plant (a poisonous plant from India). Shiranui looks at the 
plant, growing in a special culture pot behind a protective screen and 
says to Tachibana, “Sorry it’s not a rose which she liked so much, but it 
will be soon when we have the ideal plant and conditions for mixing. 
Soon we will be like gods.” ‘Through the glass, a small green object 
grows. 

Meanwhile, Sayaka complains that she continues to hear a 
crying voice, but Ken just laughs it off as stress. As the two discuss the 
merits of biotechnology, Sayaka hits upon an idea for an article which 
could help her with her goal to be a science journalist. She sets off for 
Shiranui’s lab. 

‘At the bottom of the sea near Oshima Island, a mighty 
presence awakens, unbeknownst to man. 

Arriving at Shiranui’s lab, Sayaka again hears the strange 
voice. Inside, she asks Shiranui for his help on her article. Shiranui 
ushers her into an office which contains many books, but is also furnished 
with a piano and several other objects which are obviously not his. Next 
to a rose, Sayaka sees a photo of a girl who Shiranui identifies as his 
daughter. Sayaka asks the scientist if it is possible to make people live 
longer through biotechnology. He responds that such an idea would be 

jintless since the world already has too many people and not enough 
Rood to support them. Sayaka thinks she has hit a dead end, but as 
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Shiranui looks at his daughter’s picture, he continues. “If man could 
evolve into a new lifeform which could make his own nutrition, he could 
prolong hislif..jike a plant. T's just an idea, but some day people may 
ave t@ choose this.that day is coming. Biotechnology will be more 
meaningful to people than medicine, which can only repair the body.” 

Before Shiranui can finish, a man bursts into the room saying, 
“Emergency! It’s Biollante!” Shiranui leaves Sayaka and rushes 
downstairs to the lab where cries are heard that an accident has happened 
to Biollante. ‘Technicians frantically rush to seal off the area before 
escaping. Biollante has disappeared. 

Sayaka returns home to find the JSDF meeting with her father 
to discuss the new monster. Asking her father about the word ‘Biollante’, 
he explains the Norse legend of the water nymph, Violan, When Sayaka 
relates Shiranui’s vision of transforming a human into a plant form, her 
father replies that itis quite possible, though not at this time. Ken mentions 
that war always seems to spur rapid advances in technology, and though 
no overt battles are being fought in the world currently, economic warfare 
is fierce today due to keen competition between countries and companies 
for scientic breakthroughs. While the group ponders these thoughts, 
news arrives that the monster fish has been sighted. 

Outside Tokyo Bay, Deutalios surfaces. Jet fighters and 
battleships circle the beast and unload a barrage of missiles. Deutalios 
strikes back with its claws and whip-like tail, destroying the military. From 
the direction of Oshima Island, the ocean surface begins to glow and an 
intense energy ray arcs across the sky, striking a jet fighter. Godzilla’s 
head emerges from the water, and the reptile heads for the monster fish. 
Seeing this, Deutalios disappears beneath the ocean and Godzilla pursues 
him. The JSDF prepares for the onslaught of the two monsters by moving 
laser cantions and tanks to the coastal areas. 

Later that evening, Sayaka has a strange dream. Alone in a 
conservatory, the wind whistles and Sayaka finds herself surrounded by 
small flowers with red buds. As she leans over to touch them, a clock 
strikes midnight and a strong breeze rushes through. ‘The buds open up 
to reveal bluish-white human faces which start to cry, sounding identical 
to the persistent crying sound that has plagued her since visiting Shiranui’s 
lab, Sayaka wakes up screaming. “Was that Biollante?” she wonders. 

‘The next morning, Ken tells Sayaka about his research into 
Shiranui’s background. Shiranui’s wife had died giving birth to his only 
daughter Erica” He loved his daughter very much, but after battling an 
illness since childhood, Erica died at age 21. Extremely depressed, 
Shiranui and Tachibana, Erica’s fiance, left the country for several years. 
Upon their return, they immersed themselves in secret research. Sayaka 
and Ken become scared of the implications of Shiranui’s work. 

In Yokohama Bay, Deutalios comes ashore, creating a 
devastating tidal wave. Goduzlla follows the beast ashore as the population 
flees in panic. Godzilla and Deutalios grapple with each other as the 
military attacks. Deutalios’ color begins to change and its movements 
become slower. Being out of the water for an extended period of time 
has weakened the monster, and its skin begins to shrivel. 

Sayaka and Ken arrive at Yokohama to witness the battle, 
but instead of hearing the monsters, she hears the strange crying again. 
Biollante is calling me!” she insists as she jumps in the car and heads for 
Shiranui’s lab. The forest surrounding the lab begins to cry like the 
wind, and flowers begin blooming everywhere along the roadside. 

Sayaka storms into Shiranui’s office, finding the scientist 
staring at Erica’s picture. She confronts him with her suspicion...is 


Biollante completed and is it the merging between Erica’s cells and a 
plan? Shiranui explains the background of Deutalios and then relates 
the events of his daughter’s death. “Afier lying in a coma, she awoke and 
asked about her piano, Then she closed her eyes and died. I couldn’t do 
anything for her about the piano or to put life back into her. She grew 
cold in my arms...modern medicine could not save her. Since that time, 
‘Tachibana and I have started our revenge...ising biotechnology, we have 
saved her body and soul and we became God ourselves!” Sayaka asks if 
Erica would be happy about this, but Shiranui responds hat since the 
Adelia Republic is willing to pay a lot of money for Biollante, Erica would 
be pleased. To this Sayaka replies, “Then why is she so sad...she’s crying.” 
Shiranui is shocked, claiming not to hear anything, Sayaka continues, “I 
do, and it sounds very sad. And you even killed someone to keep it a 
secret.” Shiranui claims that he did not intend for that to happen, but 
Sayaka becomes upset and runs out the door. The Adelia agent notices 
this, pulls a gun, and sets out in pursuit of Sayaka. 

As the two monsters continue to battle, a laser cannon severs 
the tail from Deutalios. Godzilla pounces on the weakened monster and 
sinks his fangs into his foe’s throat, killing him. Godzilla begins to feast 
on the flesh of his vanquished foe, but when the military attacks, Godzilla 
responds. He fires his ray wildly, destroying everything in sight. Godzilla 
heads off in the direction of Shiranui’s lab. 

yyaka runs into the dark forest to escape the Adelian agent. 
Seeing a light, she heads for it only to find it isa fire started by Godzilla, 
now only 100 meters away. Just then, a helicopter arrives with Ken and 
Dr. Mikumo to rescue Sayaka, but Godzilla is so near that they cannot 
take off. Suddenly, the wind builds and birds fly away in a frenzy...a 
voice comes from ail over the forest and the plants begin to shake like a 
mysterious choir. Willow branches reach to the sky and the ground cracks 
‘open, water spouting forth. A huge spear-shaped object emerges, bluish- 
green in color, some parts glowing, and with a bud on top...it is Biollante, 
who now faces off against Godzilla. 

‘The forest emits an anti-bacterial mist which irritates 
Godzilla’s eyes, and he replies by setting fire to the forest. But the trees 
begin to move and a thick fog settles on the forest, extinguishing the 
flames. When repeated bursts of atomic breath have no effect, Godzilla 
charges. The red bud blooms against the dark night sky, shooting white 
pollen into Godzilla’s eyes. The poison pollen makes Godzilla stumble 
backwards, falling on the lab. Tachibana, who had returned to the lab 
toretrieve Erica’s frozen cells, skilled. Godzilla rises and Biollante repels 
him with its vines and pollen. When the JSDF laser cannons strike the 
pollen on Godzilla’s body, the pollen sears Godzilla’s skin. Suffering 
massive burns, Godzilla falls and rolls out of sight. Biollante’s flower 
begins to turn purple as its cells start to multiply too quickly, causing it to 
die. A second flower is revealed inside the first, and when it opens, a 
feminine face is seen. Godzilla reappears and fires his ray directly into 
the bud, causing Biollante to spread its pollen everywhere. The military 
inflicts heavy damage on Godzilla with its lasers, weakening the monster 
so badly that it returns to the sea. 

Biollante is engulfed in a cylinder of blue-white fire. It ceases 
movement, and a voice permeates the forest. Dr. Mikumo observes, “If 
Godzilla is the bastard child of nuclear technology, then Biollante is the 
gift child of biotechnology. Man has made another terror with his 
science.” In the ruins of the lab, a vine lays wrapped around Tachibana’ 
body. The vine moves toward the piano and plays a melody as a blue- 
white pillar of light flies up into the sky. 
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Godzilla vs Gigamoth 
Original Story by Koichi Kawakita, Minoru Yoshida, and Marie Teranuma (1991) 


A nuclear waste dump on a South Seas island spreads 
radioactive pollution across the land, causing many strange mutations to 
occur. A wide variety of plant, animal, and insect life undergoes bizarre 
changes. ‘The company responsible for the dump site also conducts a 
systematic deforestation project on the island, leaving the landscape 
stripped of its foliage. As a result, when a typhoon hits the island, huge 
landslides occur, one of which unearths a gigantic egg that washes away 
into the ocean and drifis towards Japan. 

News of the events on the island causes a great number of 
research teams to swarm over the area, Among the explorers is a man 
named Murakami who stumbles into an encounter witha tiny girl, barely 
20cm in size. She tells Murakami that her name is Mana, and that the 
monstrous egg is actually that of Mothra. Mana hopes to warn mankind 
of the dangers that the egg presents should it hatch away from the island. 

Before Murakami can warn the authorities, the egg hatches. 
Alarva Mothra emerges from the egg, and unexpectedly a second creature 
also emerges from the egg—Gigamoth, a grotesquely mutated form of 
Mothra. Both hatchlings should have been of the same species, but the 
radioactive pollution to which the egg had been exposed has altered the 
cellular structure of one larva into that of Gigamoth. This mutant beast 
seems the antithesis of Mothra—hideous, violent, and evil. 

Murakami brings Mana to civilization to warn of the dangers 
posed by Mothra’s egg, but already they are too late. As she prepares to 
search for the progeny of the egg, Mana’s strong psychic abilities suddenly 


Meanwhile, Murakami realizing that the mutation of the new 
monster has been caused by radiation, works hard to develop an antibody 
bacteria which would separate the radiation from mutant bacteria within 
cach monster's cellular structure and thusly neutralize their powers. While 
working on this project, Mana reveals her secret teleportation ability to 
Murakami. She teleporis Murakami inside Mothra, hoping that he could 
help her by controlling Mothra while she controlled Gigamoth. ‘The 
plan fails as Mothra does not respond at all to Murakami’s presence. 
Mcanwhile, Murakami begins to fall in love with the tiny girl. 

in the Fuji area, Gigamoth lays an egg of its own. Godzilla is 
attracted to the area, but before the monsters can engage each other in 
battle, a squadron of fighter planes appears in the area and attacks the 
two Ieviathans with rockets armed with doses of Murakami’s radiation 
separation bacteria. Gigamoth becomes noticeably weaker, but Godzilla 
seems unaffected. Mothra arrives on the scene in its adult form, controlled 
from within by Mana, and the huge insect attacks Godzilla with its poison 
pollen. Godzilla is temporarily immobilized, but Mothra is badly wound- 
ed when one of Godzilla’s wildly fired rays strikes the giant insect. Mothra 
plummets from the sky but summons enough strength to veer off and fly 
over to Gigamoth. Gigamoth and Mothra stare at each other for a 
moment, and suddenly Gigamoth raises its head and plunges its horn 
deep into Mothra’s body. Mothra’s bodily fluids begin to flow over 
Gigamoth’s body, and Gigamoth and its egg begin to dissolve. Knowing 
that Mothra had a small amount of the mutant bacteria in its body, Mana 


cause her to experience an overwhelming surge of psychic energy. Mana 
senses Godzilla, which is reacting to the presence of Gigamoth. 

Gigamoth sheds its skin several times, growing rapid 
size and power as it travels across the countryside. Godzilla and Gigamoth 
engage cach other in battle as they approach a nuclear power plant in 
the Kanto area. Hoping to control Gigamoth and defeat Godzilla, Mana 
teleports herself inside Gigamoth’s body, merging with the monster to 
mentally control it. Gigamoth emits a powerful acid mist which corrodes 
everything in the area and burns Godzilla’s skin. The huge larva then 
manages to encase the badly injured Godzilla in a cocoon and pushes 
the reptile into the sea. Gigamoth proceeds to the nuclear power plant 
and cocoons the facility, drawing on the nuclear energy within in order 
to fuel its upcoming metamorphosis. 

Mana unlinks herself from Gigamoth just before the Self 
Defense Forces freeze the monster, but the plan proves ineffective. 
Gigamoth emerges from its cocoon in adult form, though its wings have 
not yet matured sufficiently to allow flight. Gigamoth advances on Tokyo. 

Godzilla manages to heal its wounds sufficiently and breaks 
free of his cocoon-prison. Godzilla and Gigamoth meet again in Atami 
and begin their death battle. When Godzilla fires his ray, Gigamoth’s 
body crackles with energy—it is actually absorbing the nuclear energy of 
the ray into its body. Gigamoth begins to grow rapidly, and shedding its 
skin, it now possesses a pair of gigantic, fully matured wings. Gigamoth 
flies away. 


hoped this tactic would result in Mothra’s body developing an immune 
system which could incorporate Murakami’s radioactivity separation 
bacteria. As Gigamoth’s body begins to melt away, it emits a dense golden 
gas which envelops both Mothra and Gigamoth, Strong flashes of light 
can be seen within the gas cloud. When the gas dissipates, a new monster 
is revealed—the true form of Mothra, absent radioactive mutation, has 
been formed by the combination of the two monsters. 

Having separated from Mothra prior to its transformation, 
Mana appears before Murakami for one last time. Having fallen in love 
with the tiny girl, Murakami asks that Mana take him inside Mothra 
with her. Mana refuses, telling Murakami not to despair as itis his destiny 
to meet someone else very much like her with whom he will fall in love. 
Mana disappears, teleporting back into Mothra’s body. Mothra proceeds 
to encase Godzilla in a cocoon, and both monsters fall into the sea. 

After the battle, a search of the ocean bottom is conducted, 
but no life forms can be detected anywhere. Both monsters are considered 
to have perished. 
Months later, Murakami has returned to the South Seas island 
where he had first met with Mana, hoping against hope that he would 
find her again. While standing on the beach, he sees a woman emerge 
from ocean looking just like his lost love. Certain that it is Mana, having 
now assumed normal human size, he instead finds her to be a research 
‘oceanographer. In no time, the two fall in love...Mana’s prophecy is 
fulfilled. 
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13 
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47 
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Godzilla 


Screenplay by Ishiro Honda and Takeo Murata 


Deck of the Bingo Maru 
The crew trains a searchlight on the murky ocean waters. Someone spots something and yells out. 
Crewman: Left side 20°, 300 meters in front. Something is floating...looks like oil. 
Bridge 
Captain: Left 15°. 
Surface of the sea 
The Bingo Maru enters the oily area. The oily substance shimmers in the searchlight. 
Deck (midnight) 
The crew intently stares at the ocean surface lit with the spotlight. Suddenly, a blinding white light flashes up. The crew 
screams in terror and are knocked from their feet. 
ae 
Odo Island 
Hagiwara disembarks from the helicopter and is surrounded by a swarm of children. 
Hagiwara: Hey, any of you kids know a person named Masaji? (they start laughing) You know, the 
guy who was in the ship that sunk the other day. (more giggling) 
Shinkichi comes forward. 
eee 
Odo Island dock 
The villagers stand around waiting for the arrival of the village magistrate and his staff. Dr. Yamane, Emiko, and Ogata 
come down the ramp of the ship. 
Village streets 
Surveying the damage after the storm, the destruction appears far worse than everyone had thought. Many houses have been 
destroyed. A woman is cooking with a broken pot, while other people are milling about seeming to have no strength left in 
their bodies. The research team walks down the street and views the villagers with pity. 
Cemetery by the sea 
The village magistrate leads a group to the cemetery. Several new temporary grave markers have been erected and incense is 
burnin; by ead one. Dr. Yaniane, Emiko, and Ogata step to the front of the crowd and bow their heads, clap loudly, and offer 
up a silent prayer. As Emiko lifts her head, te notices a boy praying in front of one of the new grave markers—it is 
Shinkichi. Emiko and Ogata glance at each other and then go over to him.’ As they approach from the rear, Shinkichi is 
staring straight ahead ae trying not to cry. Emiko and Ogata stop behind the boy and begin to pray. The two grave markers 
before them are for Shinkichi's mother and his brother Masaji. 
Grounds of the elementary school 
Activity of first aid groups, taking care of many injured people. Emiko assists in the operation. 
Around the dock 
Ogata looks around the area, his eyes narrowed to indicate the strain of the search. An assistant of Dr. Tanabe is inspecting 
the raft which carried Masaji with a geiger counter. A strong reaction is shown by the device. Ogata reacts by making a face 
and looking to Dr. Tanabe. 
Dr. Tanabe: The reason this ship was sunk has something to do with radiation. 
Ogata: From the hydrogen bomb? 
Dr. Tanabe: Well, it’s doing something, but I can’t determine the actual reason for the sinking. 
Ogata wonders to himself. 
Ogata: Wait a minute...if the atomic bomb had something to do with the sinking...then... 
Before he can finish, Dr. Tanabe’s assistant calls urgently. 
Assistant: Doctor! Doctor! 
Dr. Tanabe walks over to the man. He takes the geiger counter and points it in the direction of the beach, and the device 
registers a definite reaction. 
Assistant: See, doctor...here...here...everywhere... 
Dr. Tanabe and Ogata look at each other with concern. 
Dr. Tanabe: Hmmmm...this radiation may have been caused by the typhoon. We have to investigate 
the wells on the island right away. 
sae 


Night, inside one of the tents of the research team on the beach 
Emiko lies wrapped in a blanket, unable to sleep. Outside, the winds whip around causing a strong flickering of the campfire 
just outside. Emiko is startled by a night bird which screeches and flaps its wings. A bit scared and unable to sleep, Emiko 
loos to her father, and in the light of the tent’s lantern, she sees from his face that he is thinking of some kind of serious 
‘matter. 

Emiko: Father... 
He turns and sees Emiko smiling at him. 
Dr. Yamane: Oh, I see you're up. 

Emiko: We’d better get to sleep, father. 
Dr. Yamane: I’ve got a big question that I just can’t understand. What do you think of it? (he walks over 

to Emiko) 
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58 
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60 


61 
62 


28 


Emiko: What is it, father? 
Dr. Yamane: You heard the report of Dr. Tanabe. What I don’t understand is the radiation present on 
the island. Dr. Tanabe was also wondering whether it was caused by the storm. If so, 
then all of the land here should be affected by the radiation, but the only place where it 
was found was the areas around the village which suffered the most damage. In other 
words, the places where the footprint-like things were found. What does it mean? When 
I first thought about the footprints and the condition of that place, it seemed that some 
kind of giant life form must have landed on the island during that storm. But if it was 
some kind of life form, how could it possibly discharge radiation from its body? And 
such strong radiation at that? 
Emiko: So? 
Dr. Yamane: Yes...after all this, I have been thinking about it quite a lot. 
Emiko: Then you have the answer? 
Dr. Yamane: Yes...kind of. But it’s too hard to believe. 
Emiko: Tell me, father. 
Dr. Yamane: Well...no. It’s not time yet. 
Emiko: You're impossible! 
Dr. Yamane: Go to sleep. I have to conduct research all over the island tomorrow. 
Emiko looks at him trustingly. 
Next morning, on the beac! 
Emiko busily prepares breaks as ope comes by. Emiko breathes in the fresh morning wind and gazes out over the surf. 
Suddenly she notices that a huge rock further up the beach mopeers to be moving. Startled, she cries out and buries her head 
in Ogata’s chest. Ogata is surprised at Emiko's reaction, and when she pens, 1e looks up...the rock actually is moving! He 
holds her tight, and the moving rock begins to disappear behind the cliff (actually, this is the tip of Godzilla’s tail). Ogata and 
Emiko stare dumbfounded at the sight. Shinkicht arrives just in time to see the tail about to iscppett. He picks up a rifle 
laying nearby and fires several rounds, but the tail slips out of sight. People fly out of their tents at # sound of the gunshots. 
The village’s warning bell is sounded. 
Slope of Odo Island 
Mary a plea up the side of the hill, brandishing a variety of weapons and screaming at the tops of their lungs. 
‘op of the hil 
Even Emiko rushes to the top of the hill carrying a rifle. pecdenly) the head of Godzilla appears from the other side of the hill, 
a bleeding cow hanging from its jaws. The igs! stop dead in their tracks and gasp in amazement. Dr. Yamane looks upon 
the monster of the century with fascination. (atc frantically snaps picture after picture of the phenomenon, Godzilla 
peers over the hilltop, gazing at the humans as they begin to panic and scatter for cover. In the rush to escape, Emiko falls 
down. As Godzilla lets out a deafening roar, Emiko is unable to move, frozen with fear. Ogata rushes to Emiko’s rescue. 
Now, the trees in front of Godzilla’s face are burning. When Osata looks up again, through the smoke and flames he can no 
longer see the beast. Ogata and Emiko look at each other, and then they hear a voice calling. 
Voice: Emiko, where are you? 
It is her father calling. Emiko runs to her father. Ogata stares at the scientist. 
After the mountain fire 
‘A smoldering white smoke wafts skyward from the trees. 
Sand beach 
Godzilla’s huge footprints cover the beach and disappear into the ocean. Dr. Yamane and several others follow the path of the 
‘footprints. In comparison to the footprints, the people appear to be the size of a bean. Dr. Yamane halts suddenl and steps 
into one of the craters, gently picking up an object. It is some kind of shell-looking thing, looking like a crab or shrimp. Dr. 
Yamane's face is flushed with surprise. 
Dr. Yamane: Emiko! Lenk at this...it’s a trilobite! It’s believed that they were extinct, but it’s a 
trillobite! 
Emiko's face registers both surprise and excitement. 
Car (heading into Tokyo) 
Inside car 
Dr. Yamane, Emiko, and Dr. Serizawa are riding in the back seat while Ogata is in the front. 
Dr. Yamane: Well, Serizawa, same as usual, but I don’t like making my research public. 
Dr. Serizawa: (obviously distracted) Huh? 
Dr. Yamane: Especially this time. Godzilla’s appearance...the H-bomb may have something to do 
with it. That could cause trouble between countries. 
Dr. Serizawa: I understand. 
Emiko: But that is especially why you have to let people know. Let people know the truth...that 
is what doctors must do. 
Ogata agrees with her. 
Ogata: If the scientist has to think of the political stuff all the time, no one could do any work 
whatsoever. Isn’t that true, Serizawa? 
Dr. Serizawa: Hmmm...that may be true. 
Dr. Yamane: Ha, ha, ha. Happy to know I have someone like you on my side. 
Serizawa just stares out the window. 
Dr. Serizawa: Well then, Doctor...(he gets up and slides over to the door) 
The car stops in front of Serizawa’s house and the scientist prepares to leave. 
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Ogata: Oh, Serizawa, into your laboratory again? It’s not good for your health. Just go outside 
once in a while and get some fresh air. 
Serizawa smiles and gets out of the car. 
Emiko: Come again. Ill make a special dinner next time. 
Dr. Serizawa: Thank you. So long. 
The car drives off. 
Entrance to Serizawa’s house. 
Serizawa watches the car speed away and he rings the bell. An old woman (his housekeeper) opens the door. 
Serizawa’s house—terrace 
Inside the quiet room, the sparse furniture is neatly arranged. Serizawa descends the stairs into his basement. 
Serizawa’s house—front of the laboratory 
Serizawa opens the lock and goes inside. 
Serizawa’s house—inside the lab 
Serizawa enters the room and turns on the switch. A light comes on and many things can be seen—a variety of chemistry 
equipment, books, a television. Breryihing, looks cold in the room, but something is moving. It is fish swimming in a variety 
oF ‘glass tanks, Serizawa goes back to work. 
eee 
Trolley stop 
Two businessmen (A and B) stand waiting for a trolley car with their umbrellas open (it is raining). 
Man A: Is there any way to get rid of that thing? 
Man B: Well anyway, us Japanese are just waiting for the time of death slowly. 
They look up into the sky as the drizzle continues to fall. From a speaker at the corner, a news flash blares out. 
Speaker: News Flash...about 4:30 AM today, at Latitude 0 and Longitude 0 in the sea, another 
tanker belonging to xxxx Company was sunk. Warnings have been issued for ships in 
that vicinity. At this time, there is no evidence that it might have been caused by Godzilla. 


Repeating... 
People who are listening make worried faces. Standing under an awning aap is a wounded veteran with dark glasses who 
listens, but with no expression on his face... (though not revealed, this man is Serizawa) 
Newspaper office 
Hagiwara rushes into the room. 
lagiwara: So, a tanker got sunk again? 

Deskman: Have you been sleeping? Now there’s another one. 

Hagiwara: What? 

Deskman: (points to a map) Here. It looks like Godzilla is coming this way. You just go to the 

Countermeasure Headquarters. 

Hagiwara: Yes sir! 
Countermeasure Headquarters 
Commander: Send in the frigates and drop depth charges. No disagreement? 
Everyone in the room acknowledges the order. 
Surface of the sea 
Ten frigates proceed at flank speed and arrive at their destination. 
Deck of the frigate 
Hagiwara and other journalists watch the operation. A geiger counter indicates the probable location of Godzilla. The 
Commander gives a signal. 
Surface of the sea 
The ten frigates simultaneously release their depth charges. The sea erupts with tremendous explosions. 
Beer Hall in Tokyo 
Men and women are making toasts as everyone intently watches live tv news from the frigates. Several men toast the attack. 
One happy couple joins the revelry. 

Man: Alright! That’s it! 
Woman: At last we can sleep in peace. 
Man: Here’s to a happy ending! {they raise their glasses) 
From the side of the hall, one man stands up and leaves. It is Dr. Yamane. 
co 

Flying helicopter 
A small wreath is seen, a small paper in the center with the inscription “For the spirit of Dr. Serizawa”. The camera pulls 
back to show Emiko sitting inside the cockpit with the wreath in her lap. Ogata sits next to her. The song “Prayer for Peace” 


is played... 
sey us 


The helicopter is flying. 

Surface of the sea 

Helicopter 

Emiko tosses the wreath into the sea as Ogata looks on. 

View from high in the sky 

The flower wreath falls through the air to the ocean surface where it floats gently. The camera pans up slowly as the wreath 
gets smaller and smaller in the waves. The song swells. 


THE END 
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Monster Actors Role Call 


Godzilla, King of the Monsters Godzilla vs Gigan 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Katsumi Tezuka Angilas Koetsu Omiya 
Gigan Kengo Nakayama 
Gigantis, The Fire Monster King Ghidorah Kanta Ina 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Angilas Katsumi Tezuka Godzilla vs Megalon 
Godzilla Shinji Takagi 
King Kong vs Godzilla Jet Jaguar Tsugutoshi Komada 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima Megalon Hideto Odachi 
Katsumi Tezuka Gigan Kengo Nakayama 
King Kong Shoichi Hirose 
Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (‘74) 
Godzilla vs The Thing Godzilla Isao Zushi 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima MechaGodzilla Ise Mori 
Angilas Momoru Kusumi 
Ghidrah, the Three-Headed Monster King Seesar Momoru Kusumi 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Rodan Masashi Shinohara Terror of MechaGodzilla 
King Ghidorah Shoichi Hirose Godzilla Tohru Kawai 
MechaGodzilla 2. Ise Mori 
Monster Zero Titanosaurus Katsumi Nimiamoto 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Rodan Masashi Shinohara Godzilla (‘84) 
King Ghidorah —— Shoichi Hirose Godzilla Kengo Nakayama 
Godzilla vs The Sea Monster Godzilla vs Biollante 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima Godzilla Kenpachiro Satsuma 
Ebirah Hiroshi Sekida Shigeru Shibazaki 
Yoshitaka Kimura 
Son of Godzilla Biollante Masashi Takegami 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Seiji Ohnaka Godzilla vs King Ghidorah 
Minya Marchan, the Dwarf Godzilla Kenpachiro Satsuma 
King Ghidorah Hurricane Ryu 
Destroy All Monsters Godzillasaurus Wataru Fukuda 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima 
Angilas Hiroshi Sekida Godzilla vs Mothra 
Rodan Teruo Nigaki Godzilla Kenpachiro Satsuma 
Minya Marchan, the Dwarf Battra Hurricane Ryu 
King Ghidorah — Susumu Utsumi 
Gorosaurus uncredited Godzilla vs MechaGodzilla (93) 
Baragon uncredited Godzilla Kenpachiro Satsuma 
Ea Baby Godzilla. Hurricane Ryu 
Goalies Reise Senn Ritatina MechaGodzilla Wataru Fukuda 
ey peabaleeed faa Godzilla vs Space Godzilla 
Godzilla Kenpachiro Satsuma 
Godzilla vs the Smog Monster Little Godzilla Little Frankie 
Godzilla Haruo Nakajima Space Godzilla Ryo Hariya 
Hedorah Kengo Nakayama Mogera Wataru Fukuda 
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The Toho Syndrome: 
A Social Psychologist Analyzes Japan’s and 


His Own Obsession with Godzilla 
by Kyle D. Smith, Ph.D. 


‘The house lights dim. 

A terrified survivor of a shipuoreck listens to a storm outside his hut, and 
something more ominous within the storm. Frightened officials inspect a village ruined 
in an artificial earthquake. A submarine is trapped under a glowing, disintegrating 
iceberg and incinerated as a deafening, unearthly roar erupts overhead. The night 
comes alive as military forces strike at an enormous dinosaur-like beast with tank 
projectiles, napalm, and artificial lightning. An undersea crafl from a lost civilization 
‘breaches the waters in Tokyo Bay and sends brilliant pink streams of energy from the 
mouth of a dragon statue into dozens of terrestrial ships, each of which detonates 
against the night sky. As polar winds drive snow against ashen clouds, a silvery giant 
robot gorilla grips, arms, and drops into a glowing crystallized crater bombs that 
irradiate it jaws and unseeing, inhuman eyes. In a burning oil feld against a sapphire- 
blue evening sky, a brilliant golden three-headed dragon and a towering cyborg nightmare 
with a glowing blood-red visor greet the dockside arrival of two enormous beasts from 
earth’s prehistoric past; freakish cries echo as the four titans challenge one another. 
Eyes li from within, a mechanized Tyrannosaur with fins like sculpled steel and a 
‘grin like a wolf rains missiles and chromatic waves of energy on a city lost in fiery 
explosions. In modem Shinjuku, a man in his tower and the 100-meter leviathan 
‘outside lock gazes for a moment; the man communicates without words permission to 
take his life, and the monster accepts it. 

I’ve spent countless hours across thirty years of my life 
mesmerized by scenes such as these. As a psychologist and a fan, I've 
often puzzled over the ‘active ingredient’ in the spell cast by Godzilla 
films, at times convinced that it will always elude me or, like a dream, 
Jose some of the magic in the telling. Still, I will offer here some speculation 
‘on why Japanese fantasy films (and Godzilla films in particular) have 
such a lasting appeal for Western audiences as well as the Japanese. 

Most psychologists agree that any given behavior has more 
than one cause, No less is true of grown people’s willingness to spend 
vast amounts of time and money in devotion to Toho’s modern 
mythology: no single explanation can account for Godzilla’s appeal. 
Tnateads Coodzilla fins excel on four different level: offering a potent 
exercise in awe, just as other genres evoke their own emotions; creating a 
unique visual style that supersedes realism; satfying ‘our fascination with 
evil; and releasing us from the mundane way that films set in the distant 
past or future do not. To some extent, Western and Japanese audiences 
may derive similar pleasures from Godzilla films, but would also suggest 
many points on which we differ. 

‘One caution: many analyses exploring the appeal of Godzilla 
within Japan have been published, but most are untranslated and 
inaccessible to me. For this reason, the ideas expressed here are my own 
or those developed in conversation with other Western fans of the genre, 
not as a result of real research. This creates a problem. I deeply respect 
Japan and approach this unique current in its popular consciousness with 
‘great fondness, but without direct input from the many Japanese I may 
draw invalid conclusions about them. If so, I hope that my friends in 
Japan will correct me (I am sure that if I offend my friends in North 
‘American fandom, they will feel free to respond). 

An Exercise in Awe 


tharlton Heston, silver hairzehipped by storm winds, incokes God with 
sweep of his arms. “Behold His mighty hand!” And the Red Sea cleaves in two. 

That recreation of a Biblical miracle won The Ten 
Commandments an Academy Award for special effects, in part because it 
exposed American audiences to a viable manifestation of the divine, 
eliciting some all-too-uncommon awe. What would you have given to 
have witnessed the original event? 

Early in the history of psychology, many (including Freud) 
believed that people tried always to reduce and avoid the various forms 
of tension. Happiness and tranquility were the only positive states; all 
others were necessarily unpleasant. Later research proved them wrong. 
People need at least moderate stimulation of various sorts and actively 
seek it out when understimulated (try explaining sex, sky-diving, or roller 
coasters otherwise). My own feeling is that our need for stimulation 
extends to most human emotions, including such nominally unpleasant 
emotions as fear and sadness. Few would wish to actually exchange places 
with the characters from Rear Window or a Freddy Kreuger film, but 
from the safety of one’s theater seat the fear seems delicious rather than 
oppressive. One could make similar comments about the appeal of 
tragedies and the paradox of audiences paying good money to be made 
miserable, We seek out vicarious stimulation of these emotions, often 
from films or other fictional presentations, precisely because experiencing 
any emotion under controlled conditions contains an element of pleasure; 


the flexing of a muscle, as it were. One feels alive and involved, without 
any of the risks of actually being involved. 

Good Japanese fantasy films are almost uniquely well-suited 
to stimulating awe, that throat-tightening blend of fear and respect which 
comes from confronting a power hopelessly beyond one’s own. Earlier 
generations may have felt awe frequently in the presence of natural forces 
and in religious services, but for better or worse, these experiences are 
less common in contemporary life and we look to other sources to supply 
them. As 1964's Godzilla approaches Mothra’s incubating egg, as King 
Ghidorah, framed by traditional Shinto arch, lays waste to a village, and 
as MechaGodzilla 2 vaporizes a bridge from three forced-perspective 
city blocks away, one experiences a thrill of confronting the omnipotent. 
Such images are not unknown in Western science fiction film (Star Trek- 
The Motion Picture’s V'ger preparing to answer the Klingon’s volley of 
torpedoes, Dragonslayer’s Vermithrax inundating the cave with flames 
before turning on Galen, and Jurassic Park’s T-Rex roaring as the Visitor's 
Center collapses supply three examples). But Japanese fantasy is brimming 
with them. Perhaps more importantly, the Godzilla series brings such 
images to familiar settings rather than the distant past or future. By 
creating a distinctive pantheon of huge, god-like creatures that interacted 
with the modern world, Toho made the fantastic as accessible as George 
Lucas’ Force (in David Gerrold’s analysis, a God that takes an active 
interest in things, with visible results) did in his. 

An exercise in pride. Combining the fantastic with the mundane 
provided something more for Japanese children. Affliating or identifying 
with powerful and successful groups contributes to one’s self-esteem; this 
may be true especially of collectivist cultures like the Japan. Toho’s fantasy 
films of the 50's and 60's suffused Japanese youngsters with images of 
their country as a scientific superpower andl a major player in global 
affairs, opposing threats to the planet itself, In Battle in Outer Space, Gorath, 
Monster Zero, and Destroy All Monsters, Japan spearheads the exploration of 
space (occasionally with Americans along as junior partners). In these 
and other films, Japanese scientists figure prominently in global scientific 
meetings and more often than not contribute the super scientific weapons 
that overcome the forces of evil. More generally, film after film depicted 
the Japan Self Defense Force in heroic attempts to turn back larger-than- 
life ‘adversaries, frequently backed by Akira Ifukube’s stirring marches. 
‘This allowed Japanese children an outlet for normal militaristic play and 
fantasy without offending their parents, many of whom no doubt had 
embraced Japan’s postwar commitments to pacifism. 

i i ? 


“Love Toho’s miniatures because they almost look like miniatures.” (a 
close friend in Godzilla fandom who shall here remain anonymous) 

“The screenwriters for the TriStar Godzilla recently apologized 
to a readership brought up on ILM for using the word ‘realistic’ in 
connection with Godzilla (Note 1). ‘They missed the point. 

Special effects in Godzilla films—mattes, explosions, and 
meticulous miniatures in particular—are often marvelously realistic, The 
monsters themselves are not, at least in the sense that Harryhausen’s 
Gwangi, The Creature From the Black Lagoon, and Jurassic Park's 
dinosaurs are. Instead of relying on literal resemblance to a living animal, 
‘Toho’s artisans combined physical features that were beautiful as well as, 
menacing, distinctive cries (even for monsters like 1967’s Mechani-Kong, 
who didn’t need them), pre-entrance ‘telltales’ (Godzilla’s radioactivity; 
the ringing clamor of Ghidorah’s approach; air raid sirens), and signature 
musical themes to create the emotional presence of the monster. ‘To see 
how much difference adding even one of these elements makes, t 
watching back to back the American and Japanese (Ifukube-scored) 
version of Kong’s confrontation with the octopus in King Kong us Godzilla 

Toho’s most popular monsters provide even better examples. 
‘The adult Mothra conveys beauty as well as great power, especially when. 
supported by the haunting harmonies that Hukube composed for her 
tiny companions (Godzilla vs The Thing, Godzilla vs Mothra). Similarly, as 
Ghidrah, The Three-Headed Monster razes that rural village, his enormous 
wings juxtapose the mad dance of his heads and their dissonant but 
strangely musical cries; in light, he evinces a violent but graceful rhythm. 
Descending across X-ian planetscapes in Monster Zero, raining gravity 
bolts on Hiroshima in Godzilla vs King Ghidorah, or lit by dockside flames 
in Godzilla vs Gigan, Ghidorah dominates the screen with a presence that 
is majestic as well as evil. Godzilla himself features an inimitable roar, 
artfully wrought dorsal fins bristling with blue-white energy, and in his 
best moments, a dully gleaming, almost leonine head and a wicked 
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complement of teeth. He and his titanium doppleganger, like Ghidorah, 
combine beauty with evil; the costumes are a pleasure to behold in and 
of themselves. Bring the monsters together in combat with one another 
(or with human superscience) and there is more than enough to bewitch 
the viewer without worrying about photorealism. One leaves the theater 
with Toho’s unique combination of imagery, sound effects, and powerful 
scores lighting up one’s central nervous system like a Christmas tree. 
None of this would have succeeded if the supporting 
miniatures and pyrotechnics of the monsters themselves had looked 
patently phony. With few exceptions, the details and almost tangible 
texturing crafted into them insured that they did not. But Toho had 
invented a style in which photorealism is no more the point than it is in 
animation, graphic novels, or Noh plays. The departure from 
photorealism is a part of the charm, Consider the scene from Dest 
Monsters in which Manda crushes the monorail in ultra-modern Tokyo 
as Godzilla ignites a refinery across the bay. Manda looks almost nothing 
like a realistically rendered dragon, he moves rather stiflly (the editor 
compensates), and Godzilla himself has rather human proportions. Yet 
with its synthesis of high-speed filming, irresistible scoring, detailed 
miniatures, a distinctive marionette, signature cries, an enormous water 
tank, explosions, equally distinctive suitmation, and an animated efect, 
the scene is a jaw-dropper. The monsters need not look or move like 
dinosaurs. ‘They look like Manda and Godzilla, Like a well-drawn 
encounter between Batman and his adversaries, or an artfully 
choreographed battle in Japanimation, this image has a beauty quite 
apart from its resemblanice to a hypothetical photograph of a similar 
scene. Perhaps keeping the illusion 1% short if perfect prevents the 
‘emotions involved from overwhelming the viewer, so that the play remains 
the play. 


However realistic (or occasionally less realistic) one considers 
the best Godzilla films, the fact remains that they represent an art form 
with its own rules. 


All the world (or America, at least) adores a 
accident that The Empire Strikes Back is the most effective of the three Si 
Wars ilms; its power derives in no small part from the fact that a supremely 
evil Darth Vader dominates and drives it. (In contrast, Return of the Jedi 
lost much of its potential drama by reducing Vader to ineffectual diffidence 
at the Emperor's feet, and finally to a tra are with Ray Milland’s 
eyes. Those of us who suffered through Godzilla’s transformation into 
child-loving hero groaned in knowing sympathy with the rest of the 
audience.) Dra man’s rogues gallery, Star Trek’s Klingons, and 

n the mainstream, the Godfather films and Silence ofthe Lambs provide merel 
a few examples of our fascination with fictitious evil. In the ‘real world’ 
many with stronger stomachs than mine make studies of Charles Manson 
and Jeffrey Dahmer bestsellers. Commentators have written at length 
on evil’ attractions: its mystery, the freedom it offers and the represented 
lust for power to which it may appeal. If so, it is difficult to imagine a 
greater ‘guilty pleasure’ than identifying in fantasy with a being capable 
of reducing a world to ashe 


In the Toho legend, such pleasures abound. The 1964 


Godzilla surveys Mothra’s egg with an expression of smoldering, mindless, 
murderous rage; his larger counterpart in 1991 faces an aged Captain 
Shindo and is tempted by memory for but a moment before succumbing 
to hate and incinerating him, The flame-licked 1974 MechaGodzilla, its 
demonic eyes blazing, grins in anticipation of inflicting deadly harm’on 
its organic rival. Gigan, perhaps the most evil-looking of any Toho 
creation, cries out in satisfaction at the burning devastation he has caused, 
and brandishes his deadly scythes at Godzilla and Angilas as ifsummoning 
them to their executions, When King Ghidorah descends on a city, itis 
with wildly thrashing heads and triple voices that speak of empty astral 
depths and a delight in carnage: a mad pacan to entropy. Chaotic evil 

.carnate, Ghidorah is second only to Godzilla in popularity, and Godzilla 
himself is most effective when portrayed as an apocalyptic and murderous 
force opposing humanity. In short, Toho fantasy provides ample 
sustenance for Americans’ tastes for powerful evil. (If you doubt this is 
part of the attraction, try out one of the world-wreckers’ identities in a 
Toho role-playing game—Note 2). 

Thave to wonder, however, whether something more subtle 

at work in the tastes of Japanese fans. ‘The relationships between Toho's 
monsters and humanity are too complex and puzzling to treat merely as, 
depictions of good and evil. Monsters arise from a variety of sources in 
nature (often midwifed by mankind) and change roles (from oppressor to 
savior and back again) with a facility that confuses Western audiences. 
Godzilla appears hell-bent on wiping humanity from the face of the Earth, 
then defends it against such interlopers as Ghidorah, Gigan, and 
MechaGodzilla. If the Toho pantheon expresses a perspective on the 
supernatural, how might we account for these anomalies 

Although I cannot claim any more than superficial knowledge 

of Shinto, my sources suggest that the indigenous Japanese religion 
conceives of all spirits (kam in the natural world as benevolent, and of 
evil as the work of spirits from outside our world. Behavior in people 

ind by implication, the kami) is neither absolutely good or absolutely 
evil; instead, its value depends on the context (Note 3). This dovetails 
nicely with the Godzilla saga, in that monsters arise from a variety of 
sources in nature, they are ‘good’ and ‘bad’ by turns, the truly evil monsters 
frequently are from outer space, and even when terrestrial monsters inflict 
harm itis often the result of a crime against the natural world: e.g. atomic 
testing for Godzilla, desecrating an island paradise and kidnapping its 
priestesses in Mothra, altering the weather for Son of Godzilla’s Kamakiras, 
altering the foundations of life itself to create Biollante, and despoiling 
the Earth for Godzilla vs Mothra’s Battra. Otherwise, the monsters’ 
destructiveness stems from outside (alien) influences (Monster Zero, Destroy 
All Monsters). 


consequent impression of the Toho pantheon is one of 
deities that are benevolent at their core, but capable of rage or vengeance 

a concept perhaps consonant not only with Shinto but with Greek 
mythology, the Old Testament, and American Protestantism through 
the 19th Century, but currently out yobs the Wet. Perl 

one reason that Da e: 
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vengeance so consumed by rage that it often threatened to destroy the 
innocent along with the wicked, enjoyed less popularity in America. Even 
the confusing reversals of Godzr Ghudorah and 93's Godz rilla vs 
MechaGodzilla (for which mo success in either film?) make 
nse in this The monsters do not represent good or evil 
hey simply exist, and like capricious gods they may be resisted 

for help, but never predicted. 
The idea that almost anything might create a living monster 
also seems less strange when placed in the context where most things in 
tural world pirit. Godzilla vs Mothra’s Battra took moral 
ence and animism to extremes, as a monster created by the Earth 
itself to defend it against environmental degradation. T seems 
-defined to Western ears, but it reflects (however unintentional) both 
Shinto and G anumber of scientists, 
suggesting that the Earth maintains a homeostasis of sorts, much like a 

living organism. 


how I would react if'an enormous and 
powerful monster actually were in the vici On August 20th, 1992, I 
found out. After three dark days of prowling the Westem Pacific and 
gathering strength, Super-Typhoon Omar came ashore on Guam. For 
the next 16 hours, Omar remained almost stationary atop the island of 
230 square miles, scouring its surface with winds in excess of 160mph 
and destroying more than 1000 homes. There was absolutely no fun to 
be had during the storm itself; it was easily one of the most terrifying 
experiences of my life. 

However, the two overcast but calm days preceding Omar 
had offered a by-now-familiar ‘pre-typhoon thrill’, Maintenance crews 
boarded up schools and offices, as staff and students alike secretly 
fantasized about what might happen to the buildings. People hurried 
lone ts bation depen tae tabches and. hates wir peculiar sort of 
in long lines for food and supplies at 


excitement among their neighbor 
grocery stores. The sense that daily life and all its tedium were suspended 


was palpable and pleasant. I and many other were released from 
paperwork, deadlines, and tiresome meetings to huddle in darkened 
homes awaiting news of the storm (which might have changed course at 
any moment and missed us all together). 

‘This is the same sense of escapist release that one experiences 
after Godzilla vs The Thing’s first 30 minutes. When the sediment at Koroda 
Beach begins to heave and buckle, as steam vents into the air and Prof. 
Miura’s geiger counter goes wild, we know that Sakai and Yuka’s 
professional concerns and the venality of the entrepreneurs no longer 
matter. The End of Life in Japan is at hand, and as the black form rears 
into the air and roars, we are transported from the everyday to the 
apocalyptic. 

For the Japanese, this release from the mundane took an 
especially potent form. Toho fantasy offered the fear-spiced delight of 
seeing familiar structures destroyed (oppressive schools included): an 
escape from the burdens of spiritually unfulfilling daily strife and routine 
workaholicism (compare Koichi Kawakita’s and Kazuki Omori’s 


comments in Chapter IT ifthis volume). Not that this was lost entirely on 
the Western audience; perhaps some of the rest of you also stayed out of 
trouble in the backseat of the family car on long and otherwise dull dri 
by imagining Godzilla leveling the oil refineries and cities you passed. 
But that could hardly compare with the pleasure of seeing intimately 
familiar landmarks leveled onscreen. Such may also have contributed to 
the pride with which Japanese children considered thes 
lepsy was once considered a sign of the gods’ favor, Jay 

‘was confirmed by its unique aflliction: it was the one place in 

the world important enough for leviathans to gather, often atthe base of 


the structures were not as famil 
window of Japan that Toho’s fantasies offered—the very foreignness of 
the settings—was part of the magic, Films like The Mysterans, Frankenstein 
Conquers the World, and War of the Gargantuas in particular offered brief 
glimpses of a strange and beautiful country (what Western fan did not 
dream of visiting?)...a magical yet vivid place where monsters just might 
exist. To this day, the simple images of Japanese storefronts, signs, stre 
and countryside have for me a residual layer of fairy dust. Watch 
them through the lens of films did as much as National Geographic, import 
stores, and foreign language classes to awaken my interest in exotic lands. 
Although I initially dismissed Godzilla Society of North America’s goal 
of ‘international understanding through Godzilla’ as unrealistic, I 
reconsidered. It does happen. 

When I visit Japan and watch a Godzilla film in the company 
of my friends there, am struck by the similarities —and the differences. 
in what we may enjoy about them. The possibilities I presented here are 
at best educated guesses, and lam unlikely to receive any grants to explore 
them in further research. So in the final analysis, one other thing which 
Japanese and Western fans may continue to share is the lack of certainty 
‘over why we like what we like. 

Perhaps one more soft vinyl kit, or another look at Godzilla’s 
most recent battle with Rodan, will bring it all into focus, explain my 
obsession, and cure it. But I hope not. 
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